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BY MOTOR, RAIL OR SEA 


G. The finest equipped depositories 
| in Great Britain—Estimates Free 


VARING & GILLOW 


Phone: Museum 5000 LIMITED Wire “ Wariwon,” London 


164-182 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Branches at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and LANCASTER 


@r APPOINTMENT. 


PARIPAN 


ENAMEL 


“The more you wash it 
the better it looks” 


PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON, w. 








‘Shooting Seats : Hunting Crops 


Umbrellas and Walking Canes 


BEN COX & SONS 


411, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON 





Made in our own workshops 


BEST FOR DANCING, 


HOWARD © SONS LTD 
25 26 27 BERNERS ST WI 
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Mayfair 
Assortment 


—"~_ 


See the name “Gadbury’” on every piece of chocolate: 
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* LONDON& & 
LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE Ce 

Lt 
SJ 


FOR ALL INSURANCES 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 


7 GHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 





GUARD YOUR COMPLEXION 


To protect your skin and complexion from 
the cold winds of winter you should use 


Jarola, 


regularly on hands, neck, face and arms, to 
ensure skin comfort and a perfect com- 
plexion. Gentlemen should use it before and 
after shaving. 1/6 and 2/6 per bottle. 


* complexion will be greatly improved by using Larola Toilet Powder, 2/6 per 
, and a touch of Larola Rose Bloom, 1/- per box. From all Chemists and 
Stores, or direct from 


. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 








We hae ty “hy 


ANGOLA—PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


For Free Handbook apply to : 
The Director of Publicity, London Committee, Benguella Railway Co., 
Friars House, New Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


THROUGH CONNECTION TO ALL PARTS OF AFRICA 
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English ia eanas and Seaside. 














BOGNOR 
ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL 
ition; facing int own a me 
ae acres). Telephone 40. 








BUCKLANDS HOTEL, 
WALLINGFORD. 


Excellent Cuisine (Chef), Every Comfort. 
Central ees grey Light, Constant 


their Guests. 


GOOD HUNTING *"° 4¥ Exctusive ano D IDEAL GUEST HOUSE 


A FINE OLD MANSION stan 
(gentlepeople) on luxurious and m 


Bedrooms fitted constant hot water and gas fires. E t and i 


in its own Park of 120 tome is run _~ Owners 
ernised lines for the comfort and convenience of 
CHARMING IN EVERY DETAIL. 

hunting with Private Pack, 




















TERMS pete JANUARY ist First-class Golf Co posite ent: gates. 1 and equipment 40 Guests. 
WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL TILL MARCH 30th The Highest Standard of Hxclence le maintaled in gyery pole way in hla ment atracve Howe 
Leading and Best Hotel. Double Room ... £5 5 O weekly terme.—Apply Box “A 7700.” 
heating. Very quiet. ae 31. Single Room «.. £3 O O weekly 
Continental. 








HOTEL ‘LOTTI 





“Rebuilt 


and entirely 





Renovated 





1PARIS 


7 & 9, 
RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


Telegrams: OTELOTTI, PARIS, 81 








Alpine Sports, Limited 


Chairman, SIR HENRY LUNN. 


PALACE 
HOTEL 


MURREN 
THE ENGLISH ALPINE RESORT 


Open Summer and Winter. 


Mountaineering &Winter Sports 
Full particulars from the Secretary, 
Dept. P.V., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. | 





Alpine Sports, Limited 
Chairman: Sir Henry Lunn. 


MALOJA PALACE 
ENGADINE 


Grandest Winter and Summer Resort 
in the Alps ; 6000ft. above the sea. 
SHORT MOTOR JOURNEY 
TO THE LAKE OF COMO 
Golf, Lawn Tennis, Boating, Open Air 
Baths, Trout Fishing, Mountaineering. 
In Winter, splendid Sporting facilities. 
Fall particulars from the Secretary, Dept. P.V., 

5, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C, 1. 





VERNET LES BAINS 
PYRENEES ORIENTALES, FRANCE 
FOR WINTER RESIDENCE : HEALTH AND CURE 

TS THERMAL WATERS are universally noted 


for the cure of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, etc. 
Sun cure. 


Apply HCTEL PORTUGAL, VERNET LES BAINS. 











OPEN ALL THE 
YEAR 


NO WIND. NO DAMP. 
Beautiful Excursions. 
Casino. Lovely Park, 
Trout Fishing. 
English Church. 


Winter Temperature— 
Average of 50° F. 
Altitude 2,o0oft. 


Express Trains through 
‘aris 
(Quai d’Orsay) 











PAU s 


PYRENEES FOX-HUNTING. TENNIS. 
( ) FIRST-OLASS RESTAURANT. 


BEAUMONT-HOUSE, 7, PLACE er 7 


ete Se Rae S.- Wonderfal view over the snowy 
= a “ae aa 





FISHING. 
Open from October to April. 














WORLD FAMOUS. 


NOW OPEN. 


RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL, MONTE CARLO 


SPECIAL TERMS TILL END JANUARY. 


THE MOST WELL SITUATED, AND NEAREST HOTEL TO GOLF LINKS 

















THE 


THE NEWEST HOTEL DE LUXE. SITUATED 
IN THE FASHIONABLE LUDOVISI] QUARTER 


Managing Director : EnNest STRAINCHAMPS. 


BANCO DI ROMA BRANCH OFFICE IN BUILDING, 


ROME : 
AMBASSADORS 








HOTEL PLAZA 





ROME: 





The Hotel of High Standing 











MILAN 
HOTEL PRINCIPE & SAVOIA 


—Opened 1926— 


Newest Hotel of Highest Class 
Offering every modern comfort 








NAPLES. 
HOTELCONTINENTAL 


Every comfort of a modern hotel. 
ver! 
A. GARBRE 


HOTEL LUDOVISI, ROME 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
Recently renovated. 
All modern comforts. Moderate Terms. 


the Bay. 
T, Proprietor. Cav. F. CORNARA, Propr. 














prices. 


Alps, near the famous Dolomites. 
dietetic Sanatoriums, Boarding Houses, 6,000 beds. 


Well kept INTERNATIONAL SPORTS GROUNDS, new Tennis Courts, Golf Links, Concerts and Theatre. 


Winter Sports on surrounding mountains. 
Merano is also suited for delicate people wanting rest and special care for veconvalescents, etc. 


Information Office: KURSAAL, MERANO. 


MERANO-—ITALY 


HE most beautiful climatic winter and spring health resort at the southern slope of the Italian 
Sunny, dry and protected against winds. 


Teleferics. 


Fashionable Hotels, 


Motor car excursions to the Dolomites. Moderate 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ann WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE 


ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





IN THE BEST PART OF THE WHADDON CHASE HUNT 


UNDER AN HOUR FROM LONDON, THREE MILES FROM BLETCHLEY STATION. 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 
ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 


SHENLEY PARK, 


Including 
A GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE, 
forming 


A PERFECT HUNTING BOX 
completely equipped with 
CENTRAL HEATING 
and 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
AND WATER SUPPLIES, 
and occupying a _ delightful 
situation in a charmingly 
timbered and undulating 
country. 


Accommodation : 
HALL, DINING, DRAWING, 
SMOKING AND BILLIARD 
ROOMS, STUDY, TWELVE 
BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, THREE  BATH- 
ROOMS AND CAPITAL 

OFFICES. 





EXCELLENT STABLING 
FOR FOURTEEN. 
LARGE GARAGE. 

PICTURESQUE GROUNDS 
AND GARDENS 
inexpensive of maintenance, 
lodge entrance, cottage. 
HOME FARM 
WITH MODEL COWHOUSE. 
FOUR 
FERTILE DAIRY FARMS. 
ACCOMMODATION 
HOLDINGS. 


THE FAMOUS FOX COVERT 
SHENLEY WOOD. 
A PRIVATE RESIDENCE 
EIGHT COTTAGES, 
GAMEKEEPER’S HOUSE. 


HUNTING WITH THE WHADDON CHASE, GRAFTON AND OAKLEY PACKS FIVE DAYS A WEEK. 
CAPITAL MIXED SHOOTING. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE, 


HOME FARM AND ONE OF THE DAIRY FARMS. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


Solicitors, Messrs. BLUNT, TORR & CO., Leadenhall Buildings, 1, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





AT A REDUCED PRICE. 


KENT 


TO BE SOLD, 





Comprising GRANDLY TIMBERED PARKLAND, studded with practically every 
species of forest tree, in a ring fence and partially enclosed by a fine old wall. 
THE COMFORTABLE TUDOR STYLE MANSION, 
upon which a large sum has just been expended, has every modern requirement for comfort 
and labour economy. The accommodation includes panelled outer hall, galleried lounge 
hall, four reception rooms, billiard room, 29 bed and dressing rooms, nine bathrooms, and 
commodious offices. 


THE OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
partly intersected and bounded by the River Eden, are a feature of the property. 
TWO LODGES. 
MODERN STABLING AND GARAGES. HOME FARMBUILDINGS. 
THE MANSION WOULD BE SOLD WITH 92 ACRES. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W 1, and 
\shford, Kent (16,516.) 


SOMERSET (ON THE BORDERS OF EXMOOR) 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


A RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF ABOUT 
280 ACRES. 





Situate in a first-class sporting district, and including an excellent MODERATE-SIZE 
RESIDENCE, complete in its equipments, and in an admirable state of decorative repair. 


THE HOUSE contains FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, EIGHTEEN BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, SIX BATHROOMS and CAPITAL OFFICES. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 

Garages for several cars, stabling for eleven horses. 

BEAUTIFUL AND MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS AND GARDENS, with a 
full complement of glass. Also a secondary House, two well proportioned Farms _with 
good homesteads, accommodation lands, and eight lodges and cottages. 

HUNTING WITH STAGHOUNDS AND FOXHOUNDS. GOLF. POLO. 

SHOOTING AND FISHING OBTAINABLE. 





Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, ( 20, Hanover 


AND 
WALTON & LEE, 


90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 


Telephones : 
anes} Mayfair (8 lines). 
20146 Edinburgh. 


2716 Central, Glasgow. 
327 Ashford, Kent. 


Square, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos. : 
Regent { pond 
Reading 1841 (2 lines). 


Telegraphic Addresses ; 


NICHOLAS ng og 


‘6 Nicholas, Reading.”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; and at Reading. 































DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 


WITHIN A DRIVE OF BATH AND CHIPPENHAM. 


TO BE SOLD, 
ONE OF THE COUNTY SEATS OF WILTSHIRE 


LUCKNAM PARK, COLERNE, 
comprising a fine old stone-built GEORGIAN HOUSE, picturesquely placed in a 
WELL-TIMBERED PARK, approached by avenue drives of beech and lime, with 
entrance lodges, together with the 
FIRST-CLASS HUNTING STABLING, GARAGES, 
MEN’S ROOMS AND CHAUFFEUR’S CGOTTAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, 
wide-spreading lawns, hard and grass tennis courts, rose gardens, two walled fruit 
gardens with glass. 


OLD TUDOR HOME FARMHOUSE, 
buildings, stud buildings, cottages. About 130 ACRES OF PARKLAND, meadow 
and pasture, and productive arable, and about 340 ACRES OF WOODLANDS, 
capable of holding a large head of game; a total of over 
800 ACRES. 
THE HOUSE contains about 25 bed and dressing rooms, seven bathrooms. a fine 


suite of entertaining rooms and ample and complete domestic 
offices, with 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING and SPLENDID WATER SUPPLY. 
FIRST-CLASS SHOOTING. 


7. << and cards to view of the Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court 
rard, W.1. 





BETWEEN ARUNDEL AND THE COAST 


NEAR OLD-WORLD VILLAGE: EASY REACH WORTHING, 
LITTLEHAMPTON, ETC. 


THE ABOVE CHARMING RESIDENCE, 
WELL APPOINTED, TASTEFULLY DECORATED and in EXCELLENT ORDER. 


TO BE SOLD WITH 7 OR 33 ACRES. 

HALL, LOUNGE HALL, THREE BATHROOMS, 

RECEPTION AND BILLIARD ROOM, SERVANTS’ HALL and 

TWELVE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, USUAL OFFICES, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. 

MODERN SANITATION. 
Lodge. Garage. Old Sussex barn. Cowhouse and other buildings. 
BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
ornamented by fine old forest trees, flowering shrubs, wide-spreading lawns, yew 
hedges, rose and rock gardens, walled kitchen garden, orchard, arable and pasture- 
land let off at £3 per acre; in all about 


33 ACRES. 
Full particulars of Messrs. NIcHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 1. 

















eneenanaie: WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 1. 








SURREY, FOUR MILES FROM GUILDFORD 


Under two miles from a railway station; adjoining extensive commons. 





































OUNTRY HOUSE, | in 
very exceptionally beautiful 
old grounds and park-like lands 
with lake of an acre, to be SOLD 
Freehold. Entrance and inner 
halls, lavatory, library, study, 
boudoir, drawing room, dining 
room, billiard room, ten principal 
bed and dressing rooms, seven 
maids’ rooms, three other bedrooms 
(separately approached), four bath- 
rooms and offices. 
Electric light, gas, Company's water. 


Heating. Modern drainage. 
Sand and gravel soii. 
STABLING. GARAGE. 


LODGE. THREE COTTAGES. 
The total area of the Property is 
OVER 60 ACRES. 

The grounds for their size are 
some of the most beautiful in the 
district, including wide spreading 
lawns, walled rose garden, herba- 
ceous borders, tennis and croquet 
lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, 
park-like lands, etc. 





Sole Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W. 1. 

























NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE BORDERS 





IN THE PYTCHLEY COUNTRY. 


OR TO BE LET, 


Owner’s Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 


ACCESSIBLE ALSO FOR THE FERNIE PACK 


Ten miles from Market Harborough, ourteen from Northampton and fifteen from 
Rugby. A mile-and-a-half from village and four-and-a-half from a railway station. 


ESTATE OF 100 TO 539 ACRES FOR SALE AT A REDUCED 


PRICE. 
FURNISHED, FOR THE HUNTING SEASON OR LONGER. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE, 


of moderate size, on gravel soil on a southern slope, 500ft. above sea level, in a well- 


timbered park approached by a long drive. 


Large hall, four or five reception rooms. 17 to 20 bedrooms, four bathrooms, excellent offices. 
Electric 


LARGE STABLING SUITABLE FOR HUNTERS. COTTAGES. 
THE PRICE FOR THE WHOLE OF THE ESTATE WOULD BE LESS THAN 
HAS BEEN SPENT BY THE PRESENT OWNER ON THE RESIDENCE. 


light. Central heating. Water by gravitation. 
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THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


< 





NORTH FORELAND 


ADJOINING THE GOLF COURSE. 





THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD MARINE PROPERTY, 
WHITE NESS, KINGSGATE 
THE FINELY APPOINTED MANSION 
is fitted with every modern convenience and stands in unusually beautiful gardens. 


It contains ee HALL, GEORGIAN BILLIARD ROOM, OAK MUSIC 
ROOM and TWO OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS, SIXTEEN BED and DRESSING 
ROOMS, NURSERIES, SIX BATHROOMS and COMPLETE OFFICES. 

Company’s water. Central heating. Electric light. 
Excellent garage and stabling accommodation. 


OLD-WORLD GROUNDS 
with wide-spreading Cypress-studded lawns, hard and grass tennis courts, rock garden, 
rose garden and orchard. Entrance lodge. Bailiff’s house. Farmbuildings. 
1,550 FEET a ye ge TO GOOD ROADS. 
n all about 


TWELVE ACRES. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, in conjunction with Messrs. 


A. J. TANTON & CO., 
in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on Tuesday, January S'sth, 1928, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
previously Sold Privately). 
Solicitors, Messrs. SIMMONS «& SIMMONS, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. A. J. TANTON & CO., Kingsgate; and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover ‘Square, \ aa 8 



























BY DIRECTION OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE BARONESS WENTWORTH. 


MINEHEAD, 


THE HISTORICAL FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 
BRATTON COURT ESTATE 


SITUATE IN THE CENTRE OF THE FAMOUS 
STAGHUNTING COUNTRY. 


ONE MILE FROM THE TOWN OF MINEHEAD. 


including 


Solicitor, E. P. WHITLEY HUGHES, Esq., East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


Abundant water supply. 


SOMERSET 


Extending to about 


741 ACRES 


BRATTON COURT, 
WITH ITS ANCIENT GATEWAY AND CHAPEL, 
DATING FROM THE REIGN OF HENRY II. 


Accommodation : 
LOUNGE HALL, DRAWING ROOM, MORNING ROOM, 
DINING HALL WITH ORIGINAL KING OAK BEAMS 
AND PILLAR, SEVEN BEDROOMS, BATHROOM AND 
OFFICES. 


Telephone. 


COMPLETE SET OF FARMBUILDINGS, 


including a model cowyard with tyings for 32 head of cattle. 


PRETTILY LAID-OUT GARDENS 
and fully stocked orchard. 


THE PICTURESQUE 
VILLAGE OF BRATTON. 


366 ACRES of THRIVING PLANTATIONS AND 
MOORLANDS. 


MANY BEAUTIFUL SITES. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, as a whole or in 
numerous Lots, at THE PLUME OF FEATHERS 
HOTEL, MIN EHEAD, on Wednesday, January 18th, 192s, 

at 2 p.m. (unless previously Sold Privately). 











EDENBRIDGE 


23 MILES FROM LONDON WITH GOOD TRAIN SERVICE. 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 


THIS ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, 
covered with creeper and magnolias, well built, and standing 300ft. above sea level, with 
pleasant views. Entrance and lounge halls, five reception rooms, ten bedrooms (several 


with hot and cold water basins), three bathrooms, excellent offices ; lodge conve rted into 
four maidservants’ rooms, bathroom and sitting room, outside billiard or playroom. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
MAIN WATER AND DRAINAGE. 


Excellent garage for four cars, stabling, and three cottages. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND GARDENS, nicely laid out, and including 
** en-tout-cas ”’ tennis court, and two grass courts, herbaceous border, shady lawns, rhododen- 


dron banks, well-matured kitchen garden with adequate range of glass, orchard and woodland 
with stream, paddock ; in all 


SEVENTEEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (8341.) 


DISTRICT 














AND 
WALTON & LEE, 


KNIGHT } ) 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
ne en en 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii. and xiv.) 


Telephones : 


aul Mayfair (8 lines). 


20146 Edinburgh. 
2716 Central, Glasgow. 
327 Ashford, Kent. 
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Telephone: Regent 7500. 


HAMPTON & SONS 


Telegrams: 
** Solanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 


Wimbledon 
Branches : | meptete’ 


*Phone 2727 


(For continuation of advertisements see page viii.) 


"Phone 0080 








SOUTH COAST 


GOLF. YACHTING. 
Glorious sea and land views. 


FOR SALE, 
A VERY CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of about 


500 ACRES. 


CHARMING HOUSE OF GEORGIAN TYPE, 


FITTED WITH ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES and in first-class order. 
Panelled hall, four fine reception rooms, billiard room, 20 bedrooms, six bathrooms, 
etc., etc. 

EXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


tennis and croquet lawns, excellent cricket pitch and pavilion, rock garden, lake, 
etc., etc. 


Full particulars of the Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 













ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT 


600FT. UP. GLORIOUS VIEWS. 
FOR SALE, 
A CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


of about 


222 ACRES, 
lying absolutely compact, and including a most picturesque valley with stream. 
Excellent shooting. Two long carriage drives with lodges, perfect seclusion. 
THE MODERNISED HOUSE 


contains much fine panelling; lounge hall, three handsome reception rooms, 
seventeen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, etc. 


Central heating, electric light, telephone. 

CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS. WOODLANDS. 
CAPITAL HOME FARM, with buildings for pedigree herd and old Tudor House 
for bailiff, three cottages and chauffeur’s quarters. 

WITH POSSESSION. 


Particulars of the SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 



















































TO PRIVATE HOTELS, SCHOOLS, ETC. 


SIX MILES FROM THE SUSSEX COAST 


A RARE AND GENUINE BARGAIN. OFFERED AT A MORE THAN 
SUFFICIENTLY LOW FIGURE TO ENSURE IMMEDIATE SALE. 
The fine GEORGIAN MANSION, in first-rate order, lies in remarkably 


beautiful and historical surroundings in its own parklands, approached by carriage 
drive with lodge entrance, and stands 


HIGH UP ON A DRY SOIL ENJOYING LOVELY VIEWS TO THE SEA. 


THE ROOMY COUNTRY HOUSE contains outer and inner halls, four fine 
reception rooms, billiard room, 25 bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms, 
complete offices. Electric light, central heating, modern drainage. 

EXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
lying in natural terraces and woodland glades, threaded by stream and chain of 
small lakes, kitchen and fruit garden; gardener’s cottage. 


PRICE WITH 30 ACRES, £4,850. 


Further parkland up to a total of about 122 ACRES, offering a splendid 
opportunity for laying out golf course if desired. 


VERY STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FOR A PRIVATE 
HOTEL OR SCHOOL BY THE SOLE AGENTS 


HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 



















SOMERSET, NEAR BATH 


£350 PER ANNUM, UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE. 


FINE OLD TUDOR HOUSE TO BE LET 
in magnificent position, about 500ft. up, overlooking the Mendips, with south aspect. 
Convenient motor run of Bath and Bristol and a few minutes from omnibus service. 
HANDSOME ARCHED PORTICO, VERY FINE OLD PANELLED 
HALL LIGHTED by BEAUTIFUL STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 
and with wide oak staircase, etc. 
Five reception rooms, four bathrooms, about eight best bed and dressing rooms, 


nursery suite and four servants’ bedrooms, servants’ hall and offices; garage, 
stabling, rooms and double lodge. 
Electric light available. Company's water. Part central heating. 


WELL-TIMBERED OLD GROUNDS with lawns for tennis and croquet, kitchen 
gardens, range of glass, etc.; in all about 


FIVE ACRES AND ABOUT FIFTEEN ACRES OF GRASS. 


Close to village, with post, telephone and telegraph office, etc. 


GOOD HUNTING, GOLF AND OTHER SPORTING MAY BE ENJOYED. 





%. 
be = b 


Recommended from personal knowledge by the SOLE AGENTS, Hampton & Sons, 20, St James’ Square, S.W.1. (W 38,299.) 








Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 
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Telephone Nos.: 
Regent 4304 and 4305. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


Telegraphic Address: 
‘* Overbid-Piccy, London.”’ 


“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 





BASINGSTOKE 
Convenient of access to this favoured town with its excellent 
train service. 
TO BE SOLD, 
a SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, with 
a well-built House standing well away from the road in well- 
timbered grounds. It is approached by a long carriage 
drive and contains 
Three large reception rooms, nine bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Company’s water and gas, electric 
light and telephone. 
GARAGE FOR TWO. STABLING WITH ROOMS OVER. 
Secluded gardens and a paddock of nearly 


SEVEN ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (15,063.) 








ON A BEAUTIFUL COMMON BETWEEN 


READING AND NEWBURY 


350ft. up on gravel subsoil with good views. 


_DELIGHTFUL SMALL HOUSE, 
exceptionally well built and containing three reception rooms 
four bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 


Own electric light. Company's water available. 


Matured and nicely timbered gardens and pastureland. 
£2,500 WITH FOUR ACRES. 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(M 1364.) 





DEVONSHIRE (SOUTH) 


IN A CHARMING PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


T°? BE SOLD, or would be LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, on lease, this 
delightful RESIDENCE, occupying a fine situation on high ground, commanding 
The House contains four reception, billiard room, eighteen bed and dressing 


good views. 
rooms, three bathrooms, etc. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


UNLIMITED WATER SUPPLY. 
Exceptional gardens and grounds, planted with many choice trees and shrubs. 
SEVERAL COTTAGES. 
the whole extends to an area 


MODEL HOME FARM. 


Well placed woods providing good shooting ; 
of about 


250 ACRES, 


AND HAS BEEN THOROUGHLY WELL MAINTAINED. 
Full particulars of the SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (15,031.) 


TELEPHONE. 








ONE OF THE MOST 
ENCHANTING BEAUTY SPOTS 


on the 


SOUTH DEVON COAST 


Yacht anchorage. Golf. Hunting. 
THE ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
contains : 
Lounge hall, three reception, billiard, 


eleven bed and dressing rooms, two bath- 
rooms, glazed tower room, etc.; electric 
light, central heating, telephone. : , 
It occupies a commanding and unrivalled position with 
marine and land views of extraordinary beauty. 

THE DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
a great feature of the Property, are profusely planted with 
a unique collection of tropical and sub-tropical plants— 
splendid eucalyptus trees of remarkable growth, palms, etc. 

TWO COTTAGES, GARAGE, ETC., 
covering in all about 
SIX ACRES. 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (14,631.) 





FRESH ON THE MARKET. 


WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 
Delightfully placed in a high but sheltered position 
COMMANDING EXQUISITE VIEWS. 
GEORGIAN HOUSE, 
in perfect order, recently the subject of a large expenditure. 
Three reception, nine bedrooms, two bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Company’s water. 

Telephone, etc. 
COTTAGE. TWO GARAGES. 
OLD SHADY GARDENS, 


with many magnificent old trees, tennis and ornamental 
lawns, kitchen garden and well-timbered parklands of about 


TEN ACRES. 
An altogether charming little Property, strongly recommended. 


SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(15,057.) 


STABLING. 





UNEXPECTEDLY IN THE MARKET. 
HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 
Good service of City trains in 45 minutes. 
FOR SALE, a compact and charming RESIDENTIAL 


PROPERTY of 
ACRES, 

with a particularly well-built HOUSE, which has just been 
the subject of a large expenditure. 

Three large reception rooms, billiard room, 

twelve bed and dressing rooms, three bath- 

rooms, servants’ hall, ete. 
Electric light, telephone, ample and pure water supply, and 
drainage recently put into perfect order. 

Capital stabling and outbuildings, garage and chauffeur’s 
quarters, lodge, inexpensive but nicely timbered grounds, 
orchard, prolific kitchen garden, parklands, ete. 

GOLF COURSE ADJOINING. GOOD HUNTING. 


SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(15,069.) 











UNIQUE 


SANDY SOIL. 


SURREY PROPERTY 


ONLY 25 MILES FROM TOWN. 
Occupying a magnificent position, the charm and beauty of which must be seen to be appreciate °. 


SOUTH ASPECT. 350FT. UP. 


EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER MANY MILES OF PERFECT SCENERY. 


PICTURESQUE HOUSE, 


with every modern convenience, including electric light, central heating, Company's water and 
telephone ; lounge hall, three reception rooms, eight bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, ete. 


TWO SUPERIOR COTTAGES. 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, every advantage having been taken 


of their exceptional natural beauty, tennis lawn, herbaceous borders, woodland walks, lily 
pond and pine and heather, make up a total area of about 


TEN 
Very strongly recommended from a personal inspection by the 
Owner’s Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


GARAGE FOR TWO. 


ACRES. 


(15,013.) 





SUSSEX 
Convenient for an important town and station, about 
AN HOUR’S RAIL FROM TOWN. 
Good hunting and social district. Close to golf. 
IMPOSING GEORGIAN HOUSE, 
in excellent structural and decorative repair and having 
Electric light. Telephone. Central heating. 
Company's water. Constant hot water. 
Three large reception rooms, eight principal bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, two servants’ bedrooms, etc. 
Stabling, garage for two cars, two excellent cottages. 
CHARMING OLD GARDENS, 
with tennis lawn, walled garden, orchard, etc., in all about 
FIVE ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (15,071.) 





WORCESTERSHIRE 
within a short drive of the County Town. 
CHARMING SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
of over 
40 ACRES, 

vith a well-built house recently modernised at great expense. 
‘our reception, ten bedrooms, two bathrooms; wired for 
lectric light and power, radiators ; extensive stabling, heated 
tarage, lodge and small farmery; well-timbered grounds, 
valled kitchen garden, etc. 

£6,000. 

Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (15,066.) 








A DRIVE OF NEWMARKET 
A unique small RESIDENTIAL and 
SPORTING ESTATE OF 800 ACRES 


with a capital House, recently the subject of a large ex- 
penditure ; three or four reception rooms, thirteen bedrooms. 


TWO FARMS. SEVERAL COTTAGES. 
There are over 60 acres of woods and the Estate provides 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD SHOOTING. 
PRICE £13,500. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (15,047.) 





IN THE CENTRE OF THE 
DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 
FoR SALE, @ choice OLD COTSWOLD HOUSE; 
possessing every modern comfort and convenience- 
350ft. up. 
Three reception, seven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, 


Telephone, new drainage, ample water supply. 


South-east aspect. (Good views. 


Capital hunting stabling, garage, and man’s quarters. 
CHARMING WALLED GARDENS, 
kitchen garden and well-timbered grassland of nearly 
40 ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (15,073.) 





SURREY HILLS 
High up with good views; only 40 minutes of Town. 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE, 


beautifully fitted and conveniently planned for economic 
running. 
Parquet floors, white-tiled offices, 
Electric light, gas and Company’s water. 
Three good reception rooms, six bedrooms, each with lavatory 
basin (h. and c.), tiled bathroom, ete. 
Garage with paved wash, and over an acre of gardens. 
PRICE £4,000, FREEHOLD. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M 1363.) 





OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
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Telephone: Regent 7500. 


Telegrams: 
** Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 





HAMPTON & SONS 


(For continuation of advertisements see page vi.) 


Wimbledon 
’Phone 0080 
Hampstead 


Branches : 
*’Phone 2727 














GOLF FIVE MINUTES. 


CROWBOROUGH 


OVERLOOKING THE ASHDOWN FOREST. 


THs PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE, DESIGNED 
IN THE OLD STYLE; oak-panelled lounge, hall and staircase, three 
reception, seven bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, and the usual offices; all 
beautifully appointed throughout. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 


Just over TWO ACRES of delightful gardens with full-size tennis court, 
hard court, kitchen garden, etc.; garage for large car and flat for chauffeur over. 


Highly recommended by the Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (¢ 12,856.) 





30 MINUTES FROM TOWN BY ELECTRIC SERVICE. 


EPSOM 





FOR SALE. 
A REALLY GOOD MODERN USE, in excellent order, occupying 


a nice position in this much favoured neighbourhood. Contains panelled 
hall, three reception rooms with polished oak floors, eight bedrooms, billiard, 
two baths, and offices. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS. 

The pretty gardens include broad gravel walk, tennis lawn, lily pond, rose 

garden and small kitchen garden. 


ABOUT ONE ACRE. 
GARAGE, ETC. 
Most highly recommended by the Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W.1. (S 20,031.) 



















HERTFORDSHIRE 


Delightfully situated about 400ft. up. 
In a much sought-after district, 35 minutes from Town. 
Commanding most be autiful panoramic views. 





- FOR SALE. choice modern RESIDENCE, erected about 25 years ago in 
the JACOBEAN STYLE. Carriage drive with lodge entrance ; lounge hall, 
three reception rooms, loggia, offices, servants’ hall, nine bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
ALL ON TWO FLOORS. 
Electric light. Gas and water laid on. Constant hot water supply. 


Well matured grounds, tennis lawn, rose, flower, kitchen garde ns, prolific 
orchards, woodland, paddock, etc. ; in all about ELEVEN ACRES. 


Garage for several cars. Useful outbuildings. 


Inspected and recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (R 103.) 





“DANNY PARK,” SUSSEX 


This well-known and BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN HOUSE is 
TO BE LET, FURNISHED, FOR A YEAR OR LONGER. 





APPROACHED through the well-timbered seat with lake and guarded 
by lodge, this fine Old House is surrounded by PLEASAUNCES IN 
CHARACTER, and in brief contains about 
20 bedrooms, Lounge, 


Three bathrooms, 

Billiard room, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
AMPLE GARAGES. 


Four reception rooms and 
Well-arranged offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
STABLING AND COTTAGES. 
If required 
SHOOTING over about 2,400 ACRES may be arranged for. 
For terms and full particulars apply to the SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (c¢ 41,455.) 


























HAMPSHIRE 


In a much-sought-after district between BASINGSTOKE AND’ WINCHESTER, 
secluded and sunny situation amidst — wooded surroundings. 


CHRRMING OLD-FASHIONED .COUNTRY HOUSE, on two 
floors, approached by two drives; hall, four reception rooms, seven bed- 
rooms, bathroom, and offices. 


STABLING. GARAGE. SEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
TELEPHONE. INDEPENDENT ‘HOT W ATER SUPPLY. 


Richly timbered grounds with lawns, walled kitchen garden, orchard, meadow- 
land; in all about 
SIX ACRES. 
GOLF, HUNTING, AND FISHING IN THE DISTRICT. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 


Personally inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (H 39, 645.) 








WORCESTERSHIRE 


Close to a charming village and only two miles from an important town. 








=O BE E SOLD, a delightful old atid PARTLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
recently carefully modernised and brought thoroughly up to date. It retains 


A FINE OLD JACOBEAN STAIRCASE, 


and contains eight bed and dressing rooms (four fitted lavatory basins), bathroom, 


four reception rooms, and capital offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 


AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS, INCLUDING TWO GARAGES, STABLING, ETC. 


OLD-WORLD and delightfully laid-out GARDENS, with good tennis lawn, 


partly walled kitchen garden, and the remainder very valuable orchard pasture ; 
in all about 


THREE ACRES. 
Owner's Agents, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (W 41,151.) 
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Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1400 (2 lines). 


CURTIS & HENSON 


LONDON. 


Telegrams: 
“« Submit, London.” 





ASHDOWN FOREST 





CLOSE TO FIRST-CLASS 
GOLF. 


INE OLD STONE-BUILT 
MANSION, occupying a magni- 
ficent situation, 400FT. ABOVE SEA 
LEVEL, ON SANDSTONE. SOIL, 
commanding far-distant views of great 
beauty ; surrounded by a 


GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK. 


It is approached by two carriage 
drives, each with lodge, and contains 
lofty panelled hall, four beautiful 
reception, billiard room, winter garden, 
20 bed and dressing rooms, four bath- 
rooms, ete.: ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
CO’S WATER, CENTRAL HEAT- 
ING, TELEPHONE; DELIGHTFUL 
OLD GARDENS, studded with grand 
timber, lawns for tennis and croquet, 
kitchen garden, orchard, lake with 
island and boathouse : large garage and 
stable yard, dairy produce from home 
farm. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 


for a short period, or a term of years 
or would be Let, UNFURNISHED, 
ON LEASE.—Sole Agents, CURTIS and 
HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 





_ 
HERTS 
IN PERFECTLY RURAL COUNTRY, YET UNDER 20 MILES FROM LONDON. 
Away from all building development and standing high on dry soil. 
GENUINE OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER OF THE GEORGIAN 
PERIOD, occupying a choice position in a finely timbered park, approached by 
a carriage drive with lodge at entrance, containing entrance hall, three reception 
rooms, billiard room, twelve bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, servants’ hall, 
complete offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
Matured old grounds with fine timber, lawns, kitchen garden, woodland walks, 
orchard, bothy; new garage, stabling, three loose boxes, small HOME FARM, 
FOUR COTTAGES ; in all 
ABOUT 100 cba 
Very highly recommended.—CurtTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W. 1 


400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


SURREY AND 


SUSSEX BORDERS 


(45 MINUTES’ RAIL). 


SAND SOIL. 


BEAUTIFUL VIEWS 


ELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE, situated in an exceedingly 


healthy and extensively wooded locality on dry soil. Beautifully timbered 





parklands, two long drives, 
a LIARD ROOM, FOU R 


[THREE BATHROOMS, SERVANTS’ ACCOMMODATION ; 


heating, telephone, Co.’s water, 


Old English garden, lake of three acres, with island, walled garden, orchards, etc. ; 
PRICE £7,500. 
EXCELLENT GOLF.—Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1 


33 ACRES. 


each with lodge. OAK-PANELLED LOUNGE, 
RECEPTION, NINE PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 


electric light, 


central 


new drainage ; garages, home farm, bailiff’s house, 
cottages ; grounds studded with handsome timber, three tennis courts, hard court, 


in all 





FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, PERFECTLY APPOINTED PROPERTY, 20 MILES OUT. 


IN THE MARKET BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 25 YEARS. 


IDEAL PROPERTY AND SITUATION FOR A BUSINESS MAN. 
20 MILES FROM LONDON. 


EXGEETIONALLY FINE MODERN RESIDENCE, ON 
HIGH GROUND AND LIGHT SOIL, perfectly secluded, facing 
south and approached by drive. The accommodation includes hall, four 
beautiful reception rooms, billiard room, winter garden, fifteen bed, 
FIVE BATHROOMS, complete offices. 


CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS. MAIN aieemmameaeiie 
CO.”S WATER. CENTRAL HEATING 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, lawns, walled kitchen aati orchard. 
Stabling, garage, three cottages, miniature MODEL FARM, small PARK. 


27 ACRES. 
SACRIFICIAL PRICE. 
Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR CITY MAN. 








READING AND NEWBURY 
350FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. GRAVEL SOIL. 
ICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, on the site of an old farmhouse—rebuilt 


and with all up-to-date conveniences ; approached by drive with lodge. 
LOUNGE HALL (old oak beams and panelling), three reception rooms, TWELVE 
BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, complete offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. AMPLE WATER. TELEPHONE. STABLING. GARAGES. 
FARMERY. TWO COTTAGES. 
Delightful grounds, well timbered, and beautiful range of views, extending 
20 miles ; two tennis courts, walled garden, well-timbered pasture, arable and wood- 


land ; in’all 
ABOUT 100 ACRES. MODERATE PRICE. 


GOLF AND TROUT FISHING.—Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 





GODALMING AND CHIDDINGFOLD 


WONDERFUL SITUATION. 


PANORAMIC VIEWS. SAND 
PERFECTLY DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, upon which 


SOIL. 


enormous 


sums have lately been spent, replete with every conceivable modern convenience ; 
long winding carriage drive with lodge. 


FIVE RECEPTION. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Company’s water, modern dra 


paving, racquet court, Japanes 
farmery ; in all about 


FIRST-CLASS GOLF. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


FIFTEEN BEDROOMS. 
TEL EPH( 


SIX BAT 7 ee 


inage ; garage for four cars, chauffeur’s ell four 
cottages and laundry. Unusually beautiful terraced gardens, a feature of the Property, 
rock and rose gardens, pergolas, formal garden, herbaceous borders, 


random stone 


e teahouse, ornamental timber, rich meadowland and 


150 ACRES. 


Sole Agents, CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
fous 





A RRR LS 
areata 


PERTY.— 


lawns, tennis an 








ADMIRABLY 


HEYTHROP 


ELECTRIC LIG 





CurTIs & HENSON, 


UNDER TWO HOURS’ RAIL. 


NUSUALLY. sree IRABLE RESIDENTIAL 


COUNTRY 


PRO 
TUDOR RESIDENCE, substantially built 


e with lodge. 


SALOON HALL, FIVE RECEPTION, 
20 BEDROOMS, SIX BATHROOMS. 


HT, CENTRAL HEATING. 


Ample water. Modern drainage. 


Hunting stabling, men’s rooms, garages, laundry, home far 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, 


of stone with aula d pod oriel windows, partly covered with creepers, 
presenting a most pleasing and homely effect ; 
long carriage driv 


beautifully timbered park ; 


TELEPHONE. 


. cottages. 


d croquet, kitchen gardens, orchard, glasshouses, well- 


200 ACRES. 
FOR PEDIGREE 
LOW PRICE. 
5, Mount Street, W. 1. 





SUITED STUD 











grown ornamental timber, many fine specimen trees, woodland and park 
pasture, bounded by river; in all about 





HERD. 
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LAND AND 
ESTATE AGENTS. 


Telephone 21. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 


AUCTIONEERS 


GUDGEON & SONS AND VALUERS. 


WINCHESTER 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Qudgeons.”’ 








NEAR 


HIGH POSITION 293FT. ABOVE 


WINCHESTER 


SEA LEVEL, WITH DISTANT VIEWS. 





OUTSKIRTS OF WINCHESTER 


ONE-AND-A-QUARTER MILES MAIN LINE STATION. GOLF LINKS HALF-A-MILE. 


% ee eH Oo pb 
F RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY in most excel- 
lent order throughout. 
Carriage drive. Good views. 
_ Three reception rooms, 
eight bed and dressing 
rooms, two bathrooms,com- 
plete domestic offices. 
Company’s water and gas. 
Central heating. Telephone. 
MOST PICTURESQUE 
GROUNDS, 
with tennis court, yew 
hedges, rose garden, kitchen 
garden. 


OR SALE, 2 GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY RESIDENCE, facing due south, approached 

by carriage drive with lodge entrance. Lounge hall, three reception rooms, eleven 

bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, complete domestic offices, servants’ hall ; electric light, 

Company’s water, telephone ; stabling and garage ; well-timbered grounds with lawn and 
kitchen garden ; total area ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES 





Total area, 
ONE ACRE. 


PRICE £2,500. 


Apply GUDGEON & SoNs, The Auction Mart, Winchester. (Folio 1465.) 


Apply GUDGEON & Sons, Estate Agents, Winchester. (Folio 209.) 








3, MOUNT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR Oreevener 1055-1088. 





HIG 


79 





IN HERTS 


BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY OF GREAT MERIT.—Every modern 
convenience ; superb stabling and garage, magnificent old tithe-barn, excellent 
six-roomed cottage. EXQUISITE WOODED GROUNDS, with two picturesque 








moats (away from house), and new en-tout-cas tennis court among many other attrac- flat over, stabling. 


tive features. £5,650 with FIFTEEN ACRES; £6,150 with 22 ACRES, and more 
buildings. GOOD HUNTING.—Recommended very highly indeed. 





SURREY, DAILY REACH 


ODERN HOUSE OF STRIKING CHARACTER, 
secluded in beautifully timbered grounds; nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
servants’ hall; Company’s water, electric light, central heating ; two garages with 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W. 1. 






aE, 


perfectly 


ONLY £5,250. 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 








Telegrams : “ Teamwork, Piccy, London.’’ 


Telephone : Mayfair 2300 
9 2301 


” 4424 


20, BERKELEY STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. ‘snd and Estate Agente. 


N O R FO if K & P R I O R Auctioneers and Surveyors, 


Valuers, 





BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 


Grantham seven-and-a-half miles, Ancaster one-and-a-half miles ; exceptional social area. 
HUNTING WITH THE BELVOIR AND BLANKNEY. 


WILLOUGHBY HALL, NEAR ANCASTER. 
A HANDSOME STONE-BUILT MANSION, in the JACOBEAN STYLE, 
seated in beautifully timbered park, having long drive, lodge entrance. Spacious 
main hall, five reception, seventeen principal and secondary bedrooms, seven servants’ 


bedrooms, two bathrooms. 


SERVICE LIFT. CONSTANT HOT WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 
LODGE. LARGE COTTAGE. 


STABLING. FARMERY. 


GARAGES. 


Well-timbered 1. grounds with sweeping lawns, walled kitchen garden, 


woodlands and park. 


£4,500, 23 ACRES 
SHOOTING OVER 1,200 ACRES POSSIBLE. 


Orders to view and illustrated particulars of Agents, NORFOLK & PRIOR, 


20, Berkeley Street, W.1 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


oN 





CHAUFFEUR’S QUARTERS. 


£6,000, 70 ACRES 














REBBECK BROS., F.s.1., 


GERVIS PLACE, BOURNEMOUTH 


F, A. I - Telephone: 3481. 





OVERLOOKING A WIDE EXPANSE OF THE NEW FOREST. 





HAMPSHIRE. 
A few miles from Salisbury, two miles 
village and railway. 
An attractive 


MODERN COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE, 
occupying an unique situation in one of 
the highest parts of the New Forest, with 
magnifieent views over moorland and 
forest. 


Exceptionally well built and fitted. 


Contains two reception rooms, four bed- 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen, offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND WATER 
SERVICE LAID ON. 

A small garden. 


FREEHOLD £2,000. 


D 
IN THE DISTRICT OF CRANBOURNE CHASE. 
HIGH SITUATION. 
Near village and railway station. 
TTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, 
with hall, two reception rooms, cloakroom, six bed- 
rooms, bathroom, good offices. 
_ GARAGE AND BUILDINGS. 
Very nice — ~~ a paddock. 
na 


TWO ACRES. FREEHOLD £2,500. 








HAMPSHIRE. 


On the outskirts of a market town, western borders of the 
New Forest. 
OP FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE, 
in very nice order. 
Contains four reception rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom 
Offices. 
Electric lighting, gas, telephone, water by electric pump, 
modern sanitation. 
STABLES. GARAGE. 
A small, picturesque and secluded garden. 


FREEHOLD £2,200. 


’ 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents (Audiey), 


London.” 6, MOUNT STREET. GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3273-7. 





FAVOURITE POSITION 


Easy reach of CIRENCESTER and CHELTENHAM ; two miles from a station on 
G.W. Ry. main line (two hours from London), 


FIVE MILES FROM THE NOTED MINCHINHAMPTON GOLF COURSE. 
HIS PICTURESQUE OLD XVITH CENTURY RESIDENCE, 


in splendid repair, enjoying a picked position nearly s00ft. above sea level, in 
a GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK, and commanding LOVELY PANORAMIC 
VIEWS. 
It contains hall, billiard and four reception rooms, four bathrooms and 23 
bed and dressing rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
SPLENDID WATER SUPPLY. 
Stabling for ten, garages and grooms’ quarters and capital outbuildings ; lodge and 
five cottages. 
FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS, laid out in terraces, range of glass and 
kitchen garden. 
Home Farm and another Farm ; in all about 544 ACRES. 
Hunting with the V.W.H., Cotswold, and the Duke of Beaufort’s. 
FOR ITS SIZE THE PROPERTY AFFORDS GOOD SHOOTING. 


TO BE SOLD, WITH 544 ACRES OR 335 ACRES, AT A MOST 
REASONABLE PRICE. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents, Messrs. JOHN D. Woop 
and Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W.1, or Messrs. BRUTON KNOWLES & Co., Albion 
Chambers, Gloucester. (71,030.) 





ON THE COTSWOLDS 


Se EE acing tT tlh. ap 








GLORIOUS VIEWS OVER 
a hl ; he THT 7 
THE KENTISH HILLS 
High and healthy situation. 
“NEW LODGE,” HAWKHURST. 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
ED BRICK QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, with more recent additions, 


in delightful. well-timbered grounds sloping away to the South, East and West, 
Complete renovations carried out a few years ago and now in perfect order. 


Easy access to the sea. 


Ornamental water and wooded dells, walled kitchen garden, tennis court and 
grass walks with herbaceous borders and rhododendron clumps. 


lifteen bed and dressing rooms. three bathrooms, square hall, with study and 
gun room on either side, fine saloon, beautifully appointed dining and drawing rooms, 
ample offices. 

Electric light. Heating. Good water. Telephone. 
EXCELLENT HOME FARM AND FOUR COTTAGES. 
GARAGE WITH ROOMS. 
TO BE SOLD WITH 81 ACRES OR 20 ACRES 
AT A MOST ADVANTAGEOUS PRICE, 


Further particulars on application to the Agents. Joun D. Woop & Co., who 
have inspected and can strongly recommend the Property.  (30,736.) 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
ONE MILE FROM STATION ON G.E. MAIN LINE. 


BEAUTIFUL AND GENUINE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, 
probably the nicest of its size in the Eastern Counties, partly surrounded by 
an old moat ; south and east aspects ; light soil. 
SPLENDIDLY TIMBERED PARK OF 100 ACRES. 
Oak-panelled lounge hall, staircase hall, four reception, sixteen bed and dressing 
rooms, five bathrooms, offices, etc. 
STABLING AND GARAGE WITH CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
TELEPHONE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AMPLE WATER, MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Charming old-world gardens and grounds of great beauty, with terraced walks, 
rose and wild gardens, hard tennis court, kitchen gardens, etc. 
HOME FARM WITH FIRST-RATE FARMHOUSE, BUILDINGS, AND EIGHT 
COTTAGES. 
In all about 


250 ACRES. FOR SALE. 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents, Messrs. JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 6, Mount 
Street, London, W. 1. (Vv 8(,770.) 





ber DN ee 


oe 





DORSETSHIRE 


UNDER TWO MILES FROM A TOWN AND STATION, 





SIX-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM THE KENNELS. 


A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 
70 ACRES, 


together with this Late GEORGIAN HOUSE, thoroughly modernised and in excellent 
order ; thirteen bed, three bath, three reception rooms, ample offices ; large garage. 


HUNTING STABLING FOR EIGHT, SEVERAL COTTAGES AND FARMERY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. COMPANY’S WATER. 

CHARMING OLD GROUNDS AND GARDENS. 


Good grassland all in hand, well sheltered by woodland belts. 


TO BE SOLD AT A REASONABLE PRICE, 
or with less land. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. (61,393.) 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 6, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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rare: (GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 0. cae *un so. 


Grosvenor 1553 (3 lines). . E 
(ESTABLISHED 1778). a <> 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 Wioetenetory 8. 
450FT. UP ON THE SURREY HILLS SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


GLORIOUS VIEWS OVER WOODED COUNTRY TO THE HINDHEAD RIDGE. 
PERFECTLY RURAL SURROUNDINGS, BRACING AIR, ADJOINING LOVELY BRACKEN AND GORSE-CLAD COMMONS. STATION TWO MILES. 
INE MODERN STONE-BUILT  RESI- 


JENCE, erected 20 years ago without regard to cost. 
Lounge hall with oak staircase and gallery, three hand- 
some reception rooms, conservatory, billiard room, 
fourteen bed and dressing rooms, two baths, loggia, 
complete domestic offices. 


TWO LODGES. LONG DRIVE. COTTAGE. 
Stabling, garage, laundry. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE. 
Perfect order and repair throughout. 
CHOICE PLEASURE GARDENS 
OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY. Hard and grass 


tennis courts, yew walk, kitchen and fruit garden, woodland 
walks and meadows ; in all 


28 ACRES. 


; FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT MODERATE PRICE. : eo 
Inspected and highly recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c 1010.) 








ge 





WILTSHIRE 
TUDOR HOUSE 


and 
TROUT FISHING. 
Ten bed and dressing, bath, billiard, three large reception 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
GEORGIAN HOUSE. 
TROUT FISHING IN GROUNDS. 
250FT. ABOVE SEA, IN SHELTERED POSITION. 


Twelve Led and dressing, two baths, four reception rooms. 
rooms. LIGHTING AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
iE 3T 1G ‘OT tE Stabling. Lodge. 
GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGE. PRETTY GARDENS. 
‘ENTRAL STATING, LIGHTING. 
CENTRAL HEATI FOR SALE 
en eee WITH SEVEN-AND-A-HALF OR TWO-AND-A- 


17, 49 OR 92 ACRES. QUARTER ACRES. 
Orders to view of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 
Mount Street, W.1. (A 7248.) 


SUSSEX AND HANTS BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS 


BORDERS. a ee oc sb - ; rr 
In a remarkably choice position. Station a mile. IN THE EXCELLENT SOCIAL AND SPORTING 
DISTRICT OF NEWBURY. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, F 
ssn ELIGHTFUL OLD RESIDENCE, with stone 
added to, and the subject of a large expenditure. Lounge mullioned windows, very picturesque, standing 
hall, four excellent reception rooms, fine picture gallery, 450ft. up, south and west aspect, long drive ; five recep- 
complete offices with tiled floors and walls, massive oak tion rooms, complete offices, fifteen bedrooms, and bath. 
staircase, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, four beautiful 
bathrooms with marble tiled walls. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 

EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY 

Beautiful timbered grounds, stone-flagged paths, ex- 
tensive rockery and wild gardens, double tennis lawn, rose 
garden, avenue walk, ornamental water stocked with 
trout; garage, stabling, and park-like meadows; in all 


NEARLY 100 ACRES. 


For SALE, and highly recommended by GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (43131.) 


Orders to view of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (3880.) 








Garage, stabling, four cottages, farmery. 
OLD-WORLD GARDEN AND WELL-TIMBERED 


PARK, running stream with cascade and lake, fruit garden, 
glass, orchard, woods and fertile pasture and arable ; in all 


ABOUT 127 ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD. A BARGAIN, 


Price and all particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (c 4826.) 
















































































sia JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK “23gezac 


» BENNETT’S HILL, . ’ 
1 SURINGHAM. LONDON. RUGBY. OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM. 1, ORPORD. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 30 MINUTES SOUTH OF LONDON 
HUNTING BOX AND PLEASURE FARM. OVERLOOKING 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE. 
ESIRABLE RESIDENCE, approached by 
carriage drive and very conveniently situate ; 
entrance hall, three reception rooms, library, eight bed and 
dressing rooms, fitted bathroom ; well-timbered pleasure 
grounds, greenhouse ; garage, stabling and buildings. 
ACETYLENE GAS LIGHTING. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 

Excellent pasture farm, with attractive bailiff’s house, 
containing two living rooms and seven bedrooms ; ample 
buildings. including accommodation for 20 cows, stabling, 
ete.; total area amounting to 

118 ACRES. 
PRICE £6,550 (or would be divided). 

JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Rugby. (R 6423.) 


AN HOUR BY FAST TRAIN FROM One-and-a-half miles from a main line station, in a rural 











y y position on light soil, south-west aspect. 
SHOOTING OVEI LON DON : Wien ‘ HIS RESIDENCE is one of the most attractive 
f NG IR ABOUT 1.300 ACRES BY now in the market. Everything internally is 
ARRANGEMENT. arranged for easy working, comfort and convenience : in 


HIS ATTRACTIVE EARLY GEORGIAN | fact it is a Property which will readily appeal to those 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE, near a_ village and requiring a really up-to-date House in the country near 


approached by a fine avenue drive ; first-class educational London. 
centre for boys and girls within five miles. Lounge hall Three sitting rooms, six bedrooms, two bathrooms. 
and four sitting rooms, nine principal bedrooms, several ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING 
servants’ rooms, two bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. MAIN WATER. : Meri 
ELECTRIC LIGH f AND CENTRAL HEATING. Bungalow. Two garages. 
vi Capital stabling and garage. Beautiful terraced grounds, with tennis lawn, kitchen 
Inexpensive gardens and grounds. Cottage. garden, etc., of about TWO S 
PARK-LIKE LAND OF ABOUT 26 ACRES. FURNITURE MIGHT BE SOLD 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,000. For prices and further details apply to JAMES STYLES 


_ JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ Place, and WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ Place, S.W.1, who have 
S.W.1. (L 6751.) inspected this unique Property. (1 6914.) 
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a HARRODS Ltd. ies 


** Estate, c/o Harrods, London.”’ Estate Office only 
Branch Office: ‘‘ West Byfleet.” 62 & 64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. I Kensington 1490. 
(OPPOSITE MESSRS. HARRODS LTD. MAIN PREMISES.) ‘Velephene s T6R Gyan 








DORKING AND HOLMWOOD 


GOLF LINKS ADJOINING. 


SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE CO.’S WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
RESIDENCE, TELEPHONE. CENTRAL HEATING. 
beautifully placed in a lovely position and COMMANDING 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS. Garage. Outbuildings. Cottage. Bungalow. 


THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
LOGGIA, 

NINE BEDROOMS, 

TWO BATHROOMS, 

SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM, and 
OFFICES. 


FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS, 


terraces, tennis and ornamental lawns, kitchen and fruit 
garden and gorseland ; in all 





ABOUT ELEVEN ACRES. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


Strongly recommended by Harrops Ltp., 62-64. Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 





FOR SALE BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 
REIGATE (OVERLOOKING WRAY COMMON) 


SPLENDIDLY BUILT HOUSE, in excellent order, occupying a rural position, within a mile of Redhill Station. 


Four good reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms, and good offices, with servants’ sitting 


room. 

Company’s water, Independent hot water 
Main drainage, supply, 

Electric light, Telephone, 

Central heating, Gas. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 


with tennis lawn, rose garden, kitchen garden, shrubberies, 
orchard and paddock; in all 


SIX-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


Good entrance lodge, garage for two cars, stabling, 
man’s room, farmery. 


FREEHOLD £6,500. 





Strongly recommended by the Agents, HARRODS LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 








OXTED 


HIGH GROUND. MILE FROM STATION. EASY REACH OF GOLF. 


MODERN 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 


In splendid order throughout, facing south. 
450ft. up. 


Garage. Stabling, ete. 


Independent hot water. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


tennis and croquet lawns, kitchen garden, 
LOUNGE HALL, orchard, ete. ; inall 
THREE FINE RECEPTION, 
TEN BEDROOMS, 


THREE BATHROOMS, ETC. 


THREE ACRES. 


REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD. 

CENTRAL HEATING, COMPANY'S 

WATER, TELEPHONE, MODERN 
DRAINAGE. 


“Something really worth viewing at once.” 


HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS DISTRICT 


ABOUT 400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, OVERLOOKING BEAUTIFUL COMMON. CONVENIENT FOR STATION, AND UNDER AN HOUR FROM CITY. 





















CAT RESIDENCE, WITH ALL MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Containing nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, four 
reception rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GAS AND WATER LAID ON. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. 





Gardener’s cottage, chauffeurs’ quarters, garage, stabling, 
useful buildings. 


Beautifully timbered gardens with double tennis court, 
kitchen garden, and paddocks ; in all over 


SEVEN ACRES. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 


HARRODS LTD. 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 
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THE ESTATE 





7th, 1928. 


Jan, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


W.1 





SURREY HILLS 


THIRTY MINUTES FROM TOWN. 





A WELL-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


standing 600ft. above sea level and commanding beautiful 
views. 
Three reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, three 
bathrooms _ 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 


Company's water. 
Modern drainage. 
GARAGE. 
Pleasure gardens of two-and-a-half acres with tennis lawn, 
rose gardens, kitchen garden, orchard, etc. 


PRICE £4,500. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
W.1. (15,282.) 


Agents, Messrs. 
20, Hanover Square, 


WATFORD DISTRICT 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE containing lounge 
hall, three reception rooms, music room, billiard room, eight 
bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, etc. 

Electric light. Telephone. Gas. 
Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. Gardener’s lodge 
CHARMING GROUNDS OF FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 

PRICE £6,500. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, F ae & id TLEY 
20, Hanover Square, W. (13,882.) 


‘TrCG r 
SUSSEX 
TEN MIL _ FROM BRIGHTON. 
Charming 
WEEK-END HALF-TIMBERED COTTAGE. 
Parts 600 years old, with old porch, herring-bone brickwork, 
moss-covered tiles and irregular gables ; lounge, oak-beamed 
dining and drawing rooms, three bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, ete. 
Electric light. Company's water. Gas. Telephone. 
Large garage, piggeries and poultry houses. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, with rose garden, tennis and 
croquet lawns, flower garden, kitchen oy n and paddock ; 
in all about THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,200. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24,394.) 


NEAR RYE, SUSSEX 
AN UNSPOILT XVtH CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
JACOBEAN OAK-PANELLED DINING ROOM. 
Hall, two sitting rooms, five bedrooms, approached by an 
oak staircase ; kitchen and offices, together with convenient 
set of farmbuildings, detached bungalow cottage. 
61 ACRES FREEHOLD. 
FOR _ E BY chock ATE TREATY. 
SION. 


VACANT POS oO 
Messrs. KNIGHT, PRANK & RUTLEY, 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


ABOUT ONE MILE FROM MAIN LINE STA 











with 






Agents, 





TION. 





A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 


approached by a carriage drive, and 
ELEVEN BED 


on a private estate, 
containing FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 
AND DRESSING "aia ete. 
Stabling. Garag Cottage. 
THE GARDENS AND GROU NDS include tennis lawn, 
summerhouse, flower beds, rose pergolas; about THREE- 
QUARTERS ‘OF AN ACRE. 
PRICE, LEASEHOLD, £8.250. 


or would be Sold without stabling and garage. 
be LET, Furnished. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


Or would 


rooms, 
Company's water. Modern drainage. 


orchard, kitchen garden, rich pastureland ; 


30 ACRES. 
The RESIDENCE would be SOLD with 30, 


50 MINUTES FROM THE CITY 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 

(erected in 1908), standing about 200ft. above sea level. 
Lounge hall, three reception rooms, six bed and dressing 
bathroom, and offices. Acetylene gas. Telephone. 
Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 
bowling green, rose garden, 


and croquet lawns, 
in all about 


Tennis 


6 or 4 acres. 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
23,965.) 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





A PARTLY HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE, 
in a secluded position, on high ground and sandy soil; four 
reception rooms, nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, etc. 

Company's water. Gas. 
Central heating. 
The GARDENS and GROUNDS include terraces, tennis and 
other lawns, 


KENT 


WITHIN AN HOUR OF TOWN. 


Electric light. Main drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. Four-roomed cottage. 
kitchen garden; in all about TWO ACRES. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (24,269.) 





Ten miles from Bishops Stortford, A Freehold PROPERTY of 


room, bathroom, ete. 


GREAT DUNMOW 


_ 44 ACRES 
with an attractive half-timbered and tiled House. 
Lounge hall, three reception rooms, four bedrooms, dressing 
Electric light. Central heating. Abun- 
dant water. Telephone. GARAGE. TUDOR BARN. 
Stabling and various outbuildings. Small cottage. 
PRICE £2,750. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & ny TLEY 
20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (24,136.) 





In a delightful position 400ft. above the sea, 





rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, bathroom and adequate 


Electric light, telephone, abundant well water, modern drainage. 


delightful sunk garden with sundial and stone-slabbed walks, 


NEWBURY 
on gravel soil, 
with wonderful views over miles of well-wooded country. 


TO BE SOLD, 
THIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF PLEASING ELEVA- 


TION, containing small hall, lounge hall, three reception 


domestic offices. 


Man’s room. 
There is a 


Garage for two. Stabling for two. 
THE GARDENS are unusually charming. 


pergola with climbing roses, rose garde n, two tennis courts, 
young orchard, productive kitchen garden and two enclosures 
of meadowland ; in all about 
TEN ACRES. 
The House is in very good order indeed. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,870.) 





AN UNSPOILT 





20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24,020.) 


Ab Pl Ty SI I] 1 y 
THREE-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR 
FROM LONDON 
——— Bi. three packs. TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 
XVITH CENTURY MANOR HOUSE, 
re stored with great skill and now possessing the comforts of 
modern days. Its distinct features are the small herringbone 
brickwork of the period, half-timbered walls, beamed ceilings 
and original brick fireplaces. 
Accommodation : Three reception rooms, music room 54ft. 
by 15ft., eight bedrooms, two bathrooms, convenient domestic 


offices. Electric light. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
Garage, chauffeur’s cottage. Charming old grounds about 
25 ACRES 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLE iw, 


20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,889.) 


NORFOLK 
Between Norwich and the coast. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE standing on gravel and 
sand soil, facing south-west and west ; three reception rooms, 
seven bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom and offices. 

Ample water supply. Telephone. Modern drainage. 
Garages, stabling for four, various other buildings, 
two cottages. 

WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS with tennis and croquet 
lawns, pond and stream, paved terrace garden with fish and 
lily pool, two acres of valuable fruit lands and meadowland ; 
in all about ELEVEN ACRES. PRICE £3,000. 

Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24,446.) 


HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from an old-fashioned town with fast trains to 
London in about 65 minutes. 

TO BE SOLD, a well-built brick and slated RESIDENCE 
commanding lovely views and containing three reception 
rooms, six bedrooms, two boxrooms, ete. Electric light and 
gas available. Telephone. Excellent stabling, farmbuildings 
and old mill. Pleasure gardens, walled kitchen garden and 








meadowland bounded by a river. Fishing. Hunting with 
H.H.and Vine. PRICE £3,000. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 





20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24,453.) 


ST. ALBANS DISTRICT 


ABOUT HALF-A-MILE FROM MAIN LINE 
With express trains to Town. 


STATION. 





A FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
approached by a carriage drive, standing 450ft. above sea 
level and containing lounge hall, three or four reception rooms, 
nine bedrooms, nursery, two bathrooms, etc. Garage. 
Central heating, C ane s electric light, gas, main water supply, 

main drainage. 

THE GARDENS AN D GROUNDS include asphalt tennis 
court, terraces, flower garden, kitchen garden and two 
spinneys ; in all about TWO 

An additional two acres can be purchased, if desired. The 
whole is in excellent order throughout. 

FOR SALE. AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (22,765.) 


SURREY 


Fifteen minutes by car from main line station whence London 
is reached in 35 minutes. 
TO BE SOLD WITH 8 OR 126 ACRES 
PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED RED BRICK AND 
GABLED RESIDENCE approached by a carriage drive of 
a quarter of a mile through park-like surroundings ; lounge, 
four reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, two bath- 
rooms, servants’ hall, ete. 

Electric light. Central heating. 
Garage for three. Stabling for five. 
OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS. HOME FARM 
WITH GOOD HOUSE. Two cottages. 

PRICE £6,250, OR WITH EIGHT ACRES, £3.750. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 

20, Hanover Square, W.1. (24,354.) 


NEW FOREST 
A FREEHOLD PROPERTY OF 42 ACRES. 
MODERN TWO-STORIED RESIDENCE, brick-built and 
tiled, facing south-west, and commanding splendid views ; 
three reception rooms, nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
servants’ hall and offices. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Stabling. Man’s room. 
SMALL HOME FARM. Attractive grounds and 
timbered pastureland. Hunting, golf. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £9,000. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (23,970.) 


DANBURY COMMON 
Three miles from. 
Two miles from Chelmsford, 45 minutes from London. 

A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, including 
a comfortable OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, standing 
on gravel soil and facing south-east; lounge hall, three 
reception rooms, conservatory, six principal bedrooms, eight 
secondary and servants’ rooms and offices. 

Stabling and garage premises. C ‘hauffe ur’s cottage. 
PLEASANT GARDENS with tennis lawn, wilderness garden 
and large bathing pool: in all about 
SEVENTEEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 

LONG ROAD FRONTAGES. PRICE £3,700. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU ‘ag EY, 

20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 8.) 


~ ‘ Yc al 
WEST SUSSEX 
Seven miles from Chichester, Littlehampton, Goodwood and 
Arundel, two hours of London by road or rail. 





Company's water. 





Telephone. 
Two cottages. 


Garage. 
well- 





22,278 








TO BE LET, 
A CHARMING OLD MANOR’ HOUSE, 


situated about a quarter of a mile from the sea. 


Three reception rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom. etc. 
Company's gas and water. Telephone. 
Four-roomed bungalow. Garage. 


CHARMING OLD GROUNDS, grass and brick walks, 
pergola, croquet and tennis lawn, productive kitchen garden ; 
in all about ONE ACRE. 

PRIVATE BEACH WITH TWO BATHING HUTS. 

A large sum of money has recently been expended on the 
Property, which is now in very good order indeed. Lavatory 
basins in each bedroom. 

Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1 


FRANK & RUTLEY 
(24,364.) 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
AND 


WALTON & LEF, 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii. and v.) 


Telephones: 
sees} Mayfair (8 lines). 


20146 Edinburgh. 
2716 Central, Glasgow. 
327 Ashford, Kent. 
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Telephone : London Office: 
tug = BRACKETT & SONS — 
27 & 29, HIGH ST., TUNBRIDGE WELLS, and 34, CRAVEN ST., CHARING CROSS, W.C.2. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS (NEAR) 


Situated on high ground within easy reach of the town and yet amidst glorious country. 





TO BE LET OR SOLD. 


Genuinely 600 years old. Delightful old 
thatched House : two or three reception rooms, 
four or five bedrooms, bathroom with geyser, 
and up-to-date domestic offices, fitted with 
electric cooker, ete. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MAIN WATER. RADIATORS. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 

Pretty garden well laid out with lawns, 
flower borders, fruit trees, rose garden, flagged 
paths, ete., and kitchen garden ; in all about 


ONE ACRE. 


Garage. 


RENT for a term ee years, £100 PER 


AN. 





ae ae PRICE for the Freehold, £2.000. 
Further particulars of BRACKETT & SONS, as above. (Fo. 25,789.) 








Telephones : F, a M E RC E R & € O e Telegrams : 


Regent 6773 and 6774. “Merceral, London.” 
7, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 


KINGSWEAR, SOUTH DEVON 
OCCUPYING ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS ON THE SOUTH COAST, IN A CLIMATE RIVALLING THE 
FRENCH RIVIERA. 





Entrancing situation, high up with lovely views 
across the mouth of the River Dart to the 
English Channel. 

EAUTIFUL STONE- BUILT 
RESIDENCE, in excellent order through- 
out, and with every up-to-date convenience, 
enjoying a south aspect and standing in pic- 
turesque terraced grounds, running down to 
the water’s edge. It contains lounge hall, four 
reception rooms, ten bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
complete offices ; Company’s electric light and 
water, main drainage, telephone, central heat- 
ing. STABLING, GARAGE AND TWO 
EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Beautiful grounds and woodland walks ; in all 


ABOUT SEVEN ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD AT re.’ = Ly RY REASONABLE 


Personally inspected and confide ntly recom- 
mended. Illustrated particulars available. 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 7, Sackville Street, W. 1. 
Tel. Regent 6713. 











HANKINSON & SON "Phone 


1307. 
AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH 
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MESSRS. YOUNG & GILL ING 
(Established over a Century 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHE , TENHAM. 
Telegrams: “ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129. 





ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES IN 
CHELTENHAM AND THE WESTERN COUNTIES 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLIC AT ION 





C°oaswoLo COUNTRY (within easy reach of 
Cheltenham and Gloucester).— A highly attractive 
ESTATE of some 135 ACRES (24 arable), fine pasture and 
orchards ; suitable for pedigree stock. Also the above well- 
planned RESIDENCE; three reception rooms, eleven bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc.; stabling, garages, 
bailiff’s house, five cottages, ample farmbuildings; good 
water supply by gravitation. Price £8,000, or near offer 
for quick SALE. 


MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a Century), 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams: “ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129. 


W. HUGHES & SON, LTD. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 

38, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 

Phone : 1210 Bristol. Established 1832. 














NEAR TAUNTON — 


£2 850 —This very charming _ old-fashioned 
F » COUNTRY RESIDENCE, facing 
south, in a high position, and close to village, church, 
post and telegraph, and well placed in most pleasing 
grounds of about four-and-a-half acres. The accommoda- 
tion comprises four reception, seven beds, bath (h. and e¢.), 
and there is stabling, garage and other outbuildings. 
Hunting with the Taunton Vale. 
Full particulars from W. HUGHES & Son, LTD., aa om 
(17,485.) 





—~ vl Al r “ v ‘ 
A GENUINE BARGAIN ON THE HANTS COAST 
FOR SALE AT THE COST PRICE OF THE OAK PANELLING IN THE HOUSE, ONLY 
x £8,500. 
IDEAL SITUATION OVERLOOKING THE SOLENT 
AND ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Good anchorage for smal! yachts at Keyhaven, one mile 
distant. 
Easy reach of golf and hunting. 
ALL CONVENIENCES. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. TELEPHONE. 
COMPANY’S GAS AND WATER. 
Magnificently panelled lounge hall with open galleries 
on three sides, suite of four handsome reception rooms, 
terrace overlooking sea, twelve bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms, complete offices. 
COTTAGE, STABLING AND GARAGE. 
FIVE-AND-A-HALF ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS. 





N.B.—The panelling in the hall, reception rooms, etc., alone cost £8,000 in 1899 when the Residence was built. 
It is in very good condition throughout. 








WHATLEY, HILL & CO. us || WILLIAM COWLIN & SON, LTD. 
AGENTS for COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES, 25, VICTORIA STREET, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
24, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. SPECIALISTS ge My NTRY | PROPERTIES IN 
E WEST OF EN 








HERTS od beautiful Queen Anne HOUSE, in the NINE MILES FROM BATH (very easy reach of 
Bristol).—Fine old Georgian RESIDENCE, situate in 
some of the most beautiful gardens in the West of England, 


heart of the country, 450ft. above sea level, views in 
every direction of the surrounding country ; loam soil ; 
one-and-three-quarter miles from a station, with good 
service to London ; carriage drive quarter of a mile long ; 
three sitting rooms, ten bedrooms, two dressing rooms, 
two staircases, bathroom; separate hot water; electric 
light, splendid water supply ; garage, stabling, cottage ; 
about twelves acres. Freehold £5,750. Would be Sold 
with more land, up to 300 acres, farmbuildings and extra 
cottages, or without the cottage and less land. 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents, who have 
inspected. 








ERKS.—Georgian HOUSE, with every modern 

convenience, in good order, south aspect, situated off 

a quiet country road ; fishing and boating rights over four 

miles of River Holybrook. The House contains three 
sitting rooms, six bedrooms, two bathrooms, Co.’s water ; Oak staircase, three reception, excellent offices, eight 
electric light, central heating, modern drainage ; telephone ; bedrooms, fitted bathrooms ; tennis lawn and rose garden, 
garage, stabling, two cottages ; well-timbered grounds and pergola and fishpond, ornamental gardens and lawns; 
meadow ; in all six acres. Total rates only about £30 per garage and stabling, cottage; electric light, Company’s 
annum. Freehold £5,000. water; orchard and paddock; SIX-AND-A-QUARTER 


ACRES (additional nineteen acres held on lease). PRICE 
£4,500, FREEHOLD.—Full particulars of HUGHES and 





Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL & Co., NorTON, LTp., 5, Clare Street, Bristol; or WILLIAM 
24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. CowLIn & SON, LTD., Estate Offices, Clifton, Bristol. 











FINE OLD MANOR HOUSE 


In a most delightful and rural part of Glos, within about 
sixteen miles of Bath, and standing well back from the 
road, in the midst of beautifully timbered lawns and 
grounds, and enjoying due South aspect ; the whole with 
pastureland and orcharding covering about eleven acres ; 
together with cottage, exceptionally fine stabling, garage, 
ete. The accommodation, principally on two floors, 
comprises three or four recepti ion, ten or twelve bed and 
dressing rooms, two baths (h. and c.); petrol gas, etc. 
Hunting, golf, shooting, all to be had close at hand. 


PRICE £5,000 (OPEN TO OFFER). 


Inspected and recomme nded by W. Huaues & Son, 
LTD., as above. (16,537.) 


























oB E SOLD. —PAIGNTON.—Attractive detac hed 
T° BUNGALOW, situated within five minutes’ reach of 
sea, two ’bus services; comprising dining room, double 
lounge, four bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc., ete.; pretty 
garden, quarter of an acre; gas and electric light; every 
modern convenience; built three years. Price £2,506.— 
Apply SALISBURY, Mon Desir, Paignton. 
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Telephone: 4706 Gerrard (2 lines). 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 





14 MILES BATH 


£3,000. 3! ACRES. 
CHARMING RESIDENCE, FACING SOUTH. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, winter garden, 
2 bathrooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms. 


Central heating. Electric light. 


Good stabling and garage; inexpensive grounds with 
tennis and other lawns, walled kitchen garden and paddock, 


TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (15,192.) 


RECOMMENDED. 100 ACRES. 

TS “YW (near the Downs, golf and hunting).— 
SUSSEX Queen Anne RESIDENCE, with central 
heating, gas and excellent water supply. 


Lounge hall with gallery and 4 good reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms. 


Co.’s water. Main drainage. 





Stabling. Garage. 2 cottages. Elizabethan farmhouse. 


Gardens and grounds, pretty woodland walks, ornamental 
water, kitchen garden and park-like pastureland. 





TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (3869.) 
SALOP AND WORCS (pore). — 


a very choice small ESTATE, with very attractive 
Residence containing 
4 reception rooms, bathroom, 11 bed and dressing 
rooms, etc. 
2 6-roomed cottages, good stabling, garage and laundry. 
Excellent pasture and orchards ; in all nearly 
100 ACRES. 
The whole is in perfect order. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (3736.) 





bak 
5,000 GUINEAS. 


BARGAIN. 
DAILY REACH LONDON 
400ft. up, sandy soil, 2 golf courses near; about mile 
station. Beautiful views, 
CHARMING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, bathroom, 14 bedrooms, 
Co.’s water, gas, central heating, telephone. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS, 
clipped yews, beech hedges, kitchen garden, parkland, 


EASY 





STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGES. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1.  (15,115.) 
£4,500. 100 ACRES. 

MELTON MOWBRAY (&, mi 


A t tractive 
RESIDENCE, in a delightful position, containing 

3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Stabling for 17, and men’s rooms. 2 cottages. 
The land is practically all pasture and is enclosed in a 
ring fence. 
, Albemarle St., W. 1. 





TRESIDDER & CO., 37 (13,083.) 


90 ACRES. MORE AVAILABLE 
SUIT BIRMINGHAM BUSINESS MAN. 
(Magnificent situation commanding panoramic views).— 
For SALE, exceedingly well-equipped COUNTRY RESI- 

DENCE. 
Billiard and 5 other reception, winter garden, 
3 bathrooms, 15 or 16 bed and dressing rooms. 
Co.’s water, electric light, central heating, telephone. 
Garages, 9 loose boxes, farmery, cottages. 
Beautiful grounds, tennis and other lawns, lily pond, 
2 kitchen gardens, orchard and rich grassland, 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. 


£2,150 WITH 14 ACRES. 
Further land adjoining can be had. 

T (BEAUTIFUL SOUTH DOWNS).— 
SUSSEX Charming RESIDENCE, in excellent 
order and containing 

Hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 

Garage and stabling; inexpensive gardens with tennis 
court, kitchen garden and grassland. 

TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (14,920.) 


(5589.) 








FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE WITH 208 ACRES. 


500Ft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


near Malvern. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD BLACK-AND-WHITE HOUSE. 
Hall, 3 oak-beamed reception rooms, 
8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc. 


Electric light. Telephone. Modern drainage. 


gor supply. 
5 COTTAGES GARAGE. MILL HOUSE. 
EXCELLENT FARMBUILDINGS 
Nice pleasure gardens with tennis court ; 100 acres of 
pasture, 35 acres grass orchard and 60 acres arable. 


Ample 





TRESIDDER & CoO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (15,001.) 








ESTATE 
AGENTS AND 
AUCTIONEERS. 


GIFFARD, ROBERTSON & 


(successors TO DIBBLIN & SMITH). 


LUCEY 


Tel.: 
Grosvenor 1671 
(2 lines). 


106, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 





Personally inspected and recommended by the 
106, Mount Street, W. 1. 





EXCELLENT BUILDINGS AND STABLING. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH ORIGINAL FEATURES. 


NORFOLK 


A VERY COMFORTABLE 
HOUSE, containing some exception- 
ally fine examples of characteristic decor- 
ation, such as 
PANELLING, PLASTER CEILINGS 
AND CARVED STAIRCASE. 


Four reception rooms, thirteen bedrooms, 
three bathrooms. 


EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. 


The GROUNDS and GARDENS are 
particularly attractive and extend in all 
to an area of 


301 ACRES. 


THREE COTTAGES. 


PRICE FOR QUICK SALE, £13,000. 


Owner’s Agents, 


Messrs. GIFFARD, ROBERTSON & LUCEY, 





NORTH OXON 


HUNTING WITH THE HEYTHROP AND BICESTER 
HOUNDS. 





WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE, in a beautiful 
A position 460ft. above sea level. 

Nine bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

STABLING TWO COTTAGES. 
ABOUT THREE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 
PRICE £5,000, FREEHOLD. 

Further particulars from Messrs. GIFFARD, ROEERTSON 
and LUCEY, 106, Mount Street, W. 1. 











RAYLANDS,” 
(within three’ minutes’ walk of the ‘Common, on 
gravel soil, 170ft. above sea level).—For SALE, a few 


WIMBLEDON,  S.W.19 


unusually ‘attractive BUILDING SITES, situated in 
delightful old matured paddocks, gardens and orchard. 
Rural and secluded situation within six miles of Hyde 
Park Corner and only a few minutes’ walk from stations 
and ’bus route and close to three good golf courses. ‘‘ Gray- 
lands” House, containing three reception, billiards and 
ten bed and dressing rooms, will be SOLD with up to two 
acres of grounds. There is also a well-built garage and 
stable block of two storeys suitable for conversion into a 
commodious and attractive Residence at a moderate cost 
which will be Sold separately. This Estate will appeal to 
the man who wishes to build a period house in ar appro- 
priate setting. 


For particulars apply to 


Mr. E. V. L. CASTIGLIONE, 


12, sais ROAD, WIMBLEDON, S8.W. 20. 
Phone: Wimbledon 0288, 











BRUTON KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
‘ Brutons, Gloucester.’ GLOUCESTER. 
No. 967 (two lines). 








Telegrams : 
Telephone : 





EAR CIRENCESTER.—For SALE, a charming old 
COTSWOLD RESIDENCE in this very favourite part 

of the Cotswolds; hall, four reception, eleven bed and 
dressing, three baths; stabling, garage, cottage ; old-world 
garden and park-like pasture ; in all about seventeen-and-a- 
half acres. Electric light, Company’ s water. 


Hunting, polo, 
golf. Pric e £9,000. 


Full particulars of Bru TON, KNOWLES 








and Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (S 247.) 
NE4 ROSS-ON-WYE.—For SALE, a very choice 
R R SIDENTIAL PROPE RTY situate in beautiful 


country close to the Wye. The Residence is substantially 
built of stone, stands high and commands charming views : 
hall, four reception, twelve bed and dressing, bath, usual 
offices, excellent cellars ; central heating, good water supply ; 
stabling, garage, four cottages; delightful grounds and well: 
timbered park-like pasture; in all about 52 acres. Good 
shooting and fishing district. Price £7,000.—Full particulars 
of BRUTON, KNOWLES «& Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. 
(H 77.) 


ON THE COTSWOLDS—For SALE, moderate- 

sized GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in very pretty part 
of Cotswolds ; three reception, billiard room, eight bedrooms, 
servants’ quarters, bathroom and usual offices ; electric light, 
central heating, Company’s water ; garage, stable, lodge, two 
cottages; charming grounds, including water garden and 
paddock ;_ in all about seven acres. Price £5,500 or near 
offer.—Full particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate 
Agents, Gloucester. (F 43.) 








RITISH COLUMBIA (Fraser River Valley).— 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. six acres (additional 
land can be purchased). House of eight rooms and gardener’s 
cottage ; artesian wells; electricity ; hundreds of fruit trees, 
including walnut and filbert; 32 miles from Vancouver. 
Splendid trout fishing (free) and rough pheasant shooting. 
Low taxes. Opportunity for country gentleman to live 
economically. Price £3,250.—CHARLES E. TISDALL, Van- 
couver, Canada. 





WHATLEY & CO. ™@ninet-" DAVEY & CO. 


Estate Agents, Auctioneers & Surveyors, {Ltd. 
CIRENC oe 113, WHITELADIES ROAD, 
GLO: RISTOL. 


Telephone: a 33. Bristol 4852 








-For SALE, 
stone-built and tiled COTSWOLD RESIDENCE ; 

charming scenery ; three reception, billiard, eleven bed 

and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, usual dome stic offices ; 


typical 


ON THE COTSWOLDS.- 


petrol gas; stabling for nine, garage ; tastefully laid-out 
grounds, tennis lawns, etc.; three cottages. About six 
acres pasture. Four miles railway station.—For further 
particulars apply WHATLEY «& Co., Estate Agents. 
Cirencester, or DAvEY & Co., 113, Whiteladies Road, 
Bristol. (3/316.) 








HAMPSHIRE AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
including 
SOUTHAMPTON AND NEW FOREST DISTRIOTS. 
WALLER & KING, F.A.I., 
EsTaTE AGENTS, 
THE AUOTION MART, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Business Established over 100 years. 
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a COLLINS & COLLINS sou, spi smu 


Grosvenor 2260 (2 lines). GROSVENOR 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 








TROUT FISHING. HUNTING. SHOOTING. GOLF. GOOD SOCIAL DISTRICT. EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. CLOSE TO THE DOWNS. 
TWO HOURS OF LONDON 


EAUTIFULLY_ APPOINTED STONE- 

BUILT EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 

in_perfect order; 20 bed and dressing rooms, five 
bathrooms, four reception rooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING: 
MODERN SANITATION. 


Park, model home farm, bailiff’s house, capital 
stabling, several cottages. 


50 OR 300 ACRES 

OF RICH GRASSLAND OF A HIGH FEEDING 

QUALITY ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR A 
PEDIGREE HERD OR BLOOD STOCK. 

RANGE OF 20 LOOSE BOXES. 
THE FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE 
PRICE. 
Particulars and order to view of the SOLE AGENTS, 


Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.1. (Folio 12,150.) 





FAVOURITE EASTERN COUNTY. 


MAGNIFICENT SPORTING ESTATE 
2,000 ACRES 


AFFORDING FIRST-RATE SHOOTING. 


DISTINGUISHED MANSION 


EXQUISITELY DECORATED AND IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


25 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. FIVE BATHROOMS. HANDSOME SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS FACING SOUTH. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. MODERN SANITATION. 
HEAVILY TiMBERED PARK. GARDENS OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY 


MODEL HOME FARM, SEVERAL OTHER FARMS AND COTTAGES. 


300 ACRES OF WOODS VALUABLE TIMBER 


Personally inspected and recommended by the Agents, Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (Folio 9234.) 








SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


IN A MUCH FAVOURED RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT, WITHIN EASY DAILY REACH OF TOWN. 


A CHARMING MODERN 
COUNTRY HOME, 
With many unique features. 
Exceptionally fine lounge hall, 


three reception rooms, delightful it, bi bs “ii 
winter garden, six bedrooms, two . Vennepnanayé 
bathrooms, and ample domestic ie n 
offices. 

Cows water. Electric light. 


Central heating. 
All in excellent order. 

Garage for two cars, with 
chauffeur’s quarters ; stabling. 

ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW. 

TASTEFULLY LAID OUT 

GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
Tennis and pleasure lawns, flower 
and kitchen gardens, and park-like 
paddock ; in all 


ie x THREE ACRES ie. 
FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE, BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 


Full particulars from the SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (Folio 16,120.) 











COLLINS & COLLINS, OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 

















Gros Recents lines) ILSON & CO. A. ry eal 
14, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. G. H, Newsery, F.sit., FA. 
HUNTING SIX DAYS A WEEK. IN THE BLACKMORE VALE 


IN A CHARMING SITUATION ON THE DORSET AND SOMERSET BORDER. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, 


and now in a splendid state of repair with lighting and other modern ideas installed without interfering with the 
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recently the subject of enormous expenditure 


old-world atmosphere. Ten bedrooms, two bathrooms, fine hall, three reception rooms. Additional accommodation in GUEST HOUSE. 
OAK PANELLING AND STAIRCASE. PLASTERWORK CEILINGS. OPEN FIREPLACES. 
1 MANOR HOUSE is placed within delightful old-world gardens surrounded by well-timbered park. Long carriage drive with lodge. 
FOUR OTHE R COTTAGES. HUNTING STABLES FOR TEN. GOOD FARMBU ILDINGS. SANDSTONE SOIL. 


FOR SALE WITH 150 ACRES. 
REDUCED PRICE, OR THE MANOR HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH A SMALL AREA. 
Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 


AN ORIGINAL TUDOR MANOR 





PROBABLY ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS OF ITS SIZE IN EXISTENCE, IS INCLUDED IN A 
VERY CHOICE LITTLE ESTATE OF ABOUT 
ACRES. 


SITUATE IN ONE OF THE BEST SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL PARTS OF WILTSHIRE. 
The House is in a wonderful state of repair, having all the characteristic features of the period faithfully preserved, with original fireplaces, doors and panelling. 
The magnificent structure mellowed with age is perfect in tone, and the ener — ns are in exquisite harmony with the old-world character of the House. 


NINE BEDROOMS. THREE BATHROOMS. HREE RECEPTION ROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
AMPLE STABLING AND GARAGES. COTTAGES, ETC. 
A PLACE OF RARE CHARM AND CHARACTER. ee SALE PRIVATELY. 


Photos can be seen at the offices of the Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


OLD-WORLD HOUSE WITH — GARDENS 


On the beautiful borderland of 
SURREY AND SUSSEX, amidst 
perfect seclusion, yet under an hour 
from LONDON : a few minutes from 
well-known GOLF LINKS. 





The House is in such wonderful 
order and so superbly fitted and 
appointed with splendid bathrooms, 
electric light, ete., that it would be 
practically impossible to make any 
further outlay: the oak panelling 
and beams, open fireplaces and oak 
staircase are singularly charming. 


ELEVEN BEDROOMS, 
FOUR BATHS 
THRE a ICEPTION 








ROOMY 
LODGE. COTTAGE. GARAGES. HANTS AND BERKS 
FARMERY. About an hour from London. 

The gardens are some of the ELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE, amidst 
finest in the neighbourhood, and D perfect surroundings, high up with good views : 
are surrounded by park-like pasture seven bedrooms, bathroom, hall and three reception rooms. 
of about ELECTRIC LIGHT. Two garages; beautiful grounds, 

‘cal iene as TOR roe gg ge eee PRICE. 
‘OR S. 2 y JE 
FOR SALE. PRICE REDUCED. Sole Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1, and 
Sole Agents, Witson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. HARDING & HARDING, Winchester. 





SOUTH DEVON A REMARKABLE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Undoubtedly one of the finest 

places in the home counties; an 

hour from London; easy reach of 
Sunningdale. 


THE SUBJECT OF LAVISH 
EXPENDITURE. 


SUPERB APPOINTMENTS. 


NINE PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
arranged in suites, NINE BATH- 
ROOMS, DRESSING ROOMS, 
ample accommodation for servants, 
MAGNIFICENT SUITE OF RE- 
CEPTION ROOMS. 





500ft. up ; magnificent views. 


Every modern contrivance for 


—Charming stone Tudor-style RESIDENC K, in 
convenience and comfort. 


perfect order ; every modern convenience ; ten bedrooms, 
two baths, lounge hall, billiard room, “four reception 
rooms: electric light, central heating, abundant water ; 
stabling, garages, two cottages, modern farmbuildings, etc, 


RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE. 


SUPERB GARDENS, 
park-like pasture. 


HOME FARM IF REQUIRED. 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD SHOOTING. 
Hunting, fishing and golf available. About 200 acres. 


























FREEHOLD FOR SALE. FOR SALE WITH 50 OR 450 ACRES. 
Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 
HAKE & PAGINTON MESSRS. CRONK BUCKLAND & SONS 
SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS WINDSOR, SLOUGH AND READING. 
Offices: 28, BARTHOLOMEW STREET, NEWBURY KENT HOUSE, 1B, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, Also 4, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C.1. Museum 0472. 
Telephone: 145. S.W. 1, and SEVENOAKS, KENT. LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS. 
Established 1848. Telephones : 1195 Regent ; 4 Sevenoaks. Windsor 48, Slough 28, Reading 1890. 
TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, Seven -_ and —. three noah, — —— a : 
garage ; four acres ; electric light, central heating, Co.’s - m 
WITH THE ADVANTAGE OF EXCELLENT gas and water. NEWBURY, BERKS 
ENT.—A_ well-arranged Modern RESIDENCE _— . ‘RCOURCE 
DRY FLY FISHING K recently thoroughly overhauled and re-decorated ; ONE MILE FROM RACECOURSE. 
standing in four acres of grounds, and commanding glorious 300FT. UP GRAVEL SOI! 
FOR NEARLY A MILE IN A TRIBUTARY OF THE panoramic views. Price, Freehold, £3,750. (10,286.) s : : sit cede = 
KENNET. Mere fay ; a Pecentl DEAL RESIDENTIAL. PROPERTY. — Pic- 
Five bed, two bath, three reception rooms. turesque modern House, delightfully matured, stand- 
OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE. To be SOLD or LET on Lease (Furnished or Unfurnished). ing within : r : ea 
intent te: eniile a amiatas ENT (between Farningham and Eynsford; within CHARMING GROUNDS. 
standing in & park Of abo half-an-hour’s motor run of London).—Modern 
FIVE ACRES HOUSE, in old English style, thoroughly well built and Seven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom (h. and c.) 
. costly fitted ; occupying a choice position and enjoying three reception. 
good views ; Co.’ 8 gas, own electric light, electric bells, 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. GOOD OFFICES. modern drainage, central heating ; large garden. Offered GARAGE, COTTAGE, FARMBUILDINGS, 
SIX BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. eee Seen Se Rene ween. Senet including five loose boxes, tennis lawn, orchard, ete. ; in all 
GAS LIGHTING. GARAGE. STABLING. LOSE TO TWO GOLF COURSES.— 31 ACRES. 
a t — Cc sted NTRY RE + ig EK, in beautiful 
surroundings and seclusion, two miles from station ; four JASON 7 ral (RPT RE 
RENT £180 PER ANNUM. bed, bath, two reception rooms ; excellent offices ; garage ; ae See see 
central heating, electric light and gas. Thoroughly recommended. 
y ents AKE & AGINTON, New TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES of sly we - s. 
Apply the Agents, THAKE & PAaGINTON, Newbury, ee ae eee ene See BUCKLAND & Sons, 154, Friar Street, Reading. 





Berks. (1910.) Messrs. CRONK, as above. (10,266.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
JOHN FOX, F.A.1. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, P.A.S.I. 
Telegrams : 

‘* Homefinder,’ Bournemouth. 





MUST BE SOLD. 





FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN 
ON THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


OCCUPYING A UNIQUE POSITION WITH A FRONTAGE OF ABOUT 100FT. TO THE CLIFF. 





T BE SOLD. this very 
attractive and perfectly 
appointed Freehold MARINE 
RESIDENCE, facing due south 
and commanding wonderful views. 

Twelve bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms, principal and 
secondary staircases, magnificent 
oak-panelled and galleried hall, 
four reception rooms, loggia, com- 
plete domestic offices ; central heat- 
ing, electric lighting, Company’s gas 
and water, main drainage, 
telephone. 


Cottage, stabling, garage. 


The charming pleasure grounds 
are well laid out and extend to the 
cliff edge; they comprise rose 
garden, grass terrace, tennis and 
croquet lawns, kitchen gardens, 
etc. ; the whole being about 


Price and full particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








DORSET 

Overlooking the Broadstone Golf Course. 

O BE SOLD, this exceptionally attractive well- 
constructed modern Freehold RESIDENCE, con- 
taining four good bedrooms, bathroom, two reception 
rooms, kitchen and offices ; timber-built hut ; Company’s 
gas and water, main drainage. WELL-MATURED 
GARDEN laid out with lawn, flower borders, shrubs, kitchen 
garden ; the whole comprising about HALF-AN-ACRE 


PRICE £2,000, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


FOR SALE, the above charming modern Freehold 
RESIDENCE, occupying a sheltered position close 
to the sea front and containing six bedrooms, boxroom, 
bathroom, two reception rooms, lounge, kitchen and 
offices; Company’s gas, water and electric light, central 
heating, main drainage; garage; well laid-out and 
matured garden with lawn, flower and herbaceous borders 
aud a number of choice fruit trees; the whole covering 
an area of about 
ONE-QUARTER OF AN ACRE. 
Vacant possession on completion. 
PRICE £2,750, FREEHOLD. 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





HAMPSHIRE 


In the parish of East Wellow. about three miles from Romsey Station. 





NTERESTING CREEPER- 
CLAD LATE XVIITH CEN- 
TURY RESIDENCE, situated well 
back from the road and approached 
by a drive. 
Eight bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, three reception rooms, 
complete domestic accommodation. 


Stabling. Coach-house. 
Garage. 
Terracelawns, rose gardens, kitchen 
garden, orchard, etc. ; 
about 
TWELVE ACRES 
in all. 
PRICE £3,250, FREEHOLD. 


Vacant possession on completion. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Commanding exquisite views over eight miles of Forest country. 





N EXCEPTIONALLY 

CHOICE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY, with perfectly ap- 
pointed House, containing eight 
principal and four secondary 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, four 
large reception rooms, servants’ 
hall, kitchen and complete 
domestic offices. 


Stabling. Garage. 
Central heating. 
Private electric lighting plant. 


Beautiful well-kept and matured 
grounds with yew hedges, orna- 
mental gardens, lawns, etc., ex- 
tending to an area of about 


20 ACRES. 


PRICE £10,500, FREEHOLD. 








SUSSEX 
ON THE BORDERS OF THE ASHDOWN FOREST. 

Stine BE SOLD, this delightful old-world COUNTRY 

RESIDENCE, containing five bedrooms, bathroom, 
dining lounge (with fine old open fireplace and oak beams), 
sitting room with real Dutch fireplace, kitchen and offices ; 
large garage, stabling and coach-house: kennels. The 
gardens and grounds include flower and kitchen gardens, 
woodland and paddock ; the whole extending to an area 
of about NINE ACRES. PRICE £2,900, FREEHOLD. 

Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








IN THE 
HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 
Ri Gee BE SOLD, this comfortable old-fashioned 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, containing the following 


well-arranged accommodation: Ten principal bed and 
dressing rooms, ample servants’ rooms, bathroom, four 
reception rooms, complete domestic offices ; Company’s 
water, main drainage; stabling, garage: beautiful 
pleasure gardens and. grounds, including walled kitchen 
garden, two tennis courts, paddock, ete.; the whole 
comprising about NINE ACRES. 


PRICE £9,000, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





ISLE} OF WIGHT 


One mile from Yarmouth. 





R SALE. this exceedingly attractive modern 
F Freehold RESIDENCE, built to an architect's design, 
and commanding beautiful unobstructed views to Fresh- 
water Downs; six bedrooms (three fitted with lavatory 
basins, h.ande.), bathroom, three reception reoms, 


kitchen and complete domestic offices; Company's 
electric light and water, telephone ; garage. The gardens 
and grounds are well matured and comprise tennis lawn, 
nine-hole putting green, productive kitchen garden, 
flower beds, orchard and paddock ; the whole extending to 
an area of about SEVEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
PRICE £4,000, FREEHOLD. 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








+7, 
ty Ty 


« ® a 

SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 

Five minutes’ walk from the seashore, and one-and-a-half 
miles from a main line station. 

T° BE SOLD, this exceptionally attractive Freehold 

RESIDENCE, occupying a convenient and sunny 
position facing due south, and commanding fine marine 
views ; seven bedrooms, two dressing rooms, two bath- 
rooms, boxroom, two reception rooms, lounge hall, kitchen 
and complete offices ; Company’s gas and water, central 
heating ; well-matured pleasure garden, including tennis 
lawn ; the whole comprising about HALF-AN-ACRE. 

REDUCED PRICE, £2,900, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (SEVEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS 


LONDON -_ - 129, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 
Head Offices; YORK - - 84, CONEY STREET. 
SOUTHPORT - WESTMINSTEI: BANK CHAMBERS, LORD STREET. 


*Phones: Grosvenor 2353, 2354 and 2792. York 3347. Southport 2696. 
BrancHeEs: Horsham, Swindon, Salisbury, Sturminster Newton, Gillingham, Sherborne and Blandford. 





BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE W. H. HUSTLER, ESQ. 


YORKSHIRE 


CONTIGUOUS TO THE TOWN OF MIDDLESBROUGH AND THREE MILES FROM STOCKTON. 
THE WELL-KNOWN COUNTY SEAT, 


ACKLAM HALL 


NEAR MIDDLESBROUGH, COMPRISING 
A FINE JACOBEAN. RESIDENCE, seated in well-timbered 


parkland, containing saloon hall, five reception rooms, 22 bed and 
dressing rooms, five bathrooms, extensive domestic offices, etc. 


COMPANY’S WATER. 
SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 






Excellent stabling, two garages, two cottages, model estate buildings. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


LT. r — , 
pAaeiss Tel 


oon or | with ornamental lake: in all some 
40 ACRES. 
Also 


CETTE Pet eT 


SEVERAL ELIGIBLE BUILDING SITES 
with good road frontage. 


TWO SMALL RESIDENCES WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
SMALLHOLDINGS AND COTTAGES. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO SOME 
131 ACRES 
WITH POSSESSION OF THE MAJOR PORTION ON COMPLETION. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS 


WILL OFFER THE ABOVE FOR SALE BY AUCTION, IN LOTS, AT AN EARLY DATE (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY DISPOSED OF PRIVATELY), AT 
THE CORPORATION HOTEL, MIDDLESBROUGH. 


Particulars and plans may be obtained from the 


AUCTIONEERS, LAND AGENT, SOLICITORS, 
Messrs. DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, Capt. F. SCARTH BEADON, Messrs. TROTTER, BRUCE & LOFT, 
34, Coney Street, York, and at London Estate Offices, Staindrop, Bishop Auckland. 
and Southport Branches. Co. Durham. 


Or from Messrs. PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & Co., Royal Exchange, Middlesbrough. 





BY ORDER OF MRS. E. CRAWFORD. 
»! 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
SITUATE ABOUT FIVE MILES FROM MELTON MOWBRAY AND ABOUT FIFTEEN MILES FROM THE BUSY MIDLAND TOWN of LEICESTER, 


THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT HUNTING ESTABLISHMENT KNOWN AS 


THORPE SATCHVILLE HALL 
MELTON MOWBRAY. 


Occupying a lovely position in beautiful surroundings in one of the most 
favoured districts of the county, being in the centre of the 


QUORN, COTTESMORE AND BELVOIR. 
THE RESIDENCE STANDS HIGH and has WONDERFUL VIEWS. 


Accommodation : 
NINE PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 


FIVE MAIDS’ BEDROOMS, FIVE BATHROOMS, 
OUTER AND INNER HALLS, FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 
LOGGIA. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


EXTENSIVE RANGE OF MODERN LOOSE BOXES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS. 


SIX COTTAGES. LODGE. FARMERY. 


THE PLEASURE GARDENS 
INCLUDE A WONDERFUL SUNK ITALIAN GARDEN. 





THERE IS IN ADDITION A SPORTING 9-HOLE GOLF COURSE, GIVING A TOTAL AREA OF ABOUT 


44 ACRES 


MESSRS. DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS 
WILL OFFER THE ABOVE FOR SALE BY AUCTION (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY DISPOSED OF BY PRIVATE TREATY), IN ONE LOT, DURING 
MARCH, 1928. 
Solicitors, Messrs. TUCKER, HusskyY & MARTIN, 2, South Square, Gray's Inn, W.C. 1. 
Auctioneers’ Office, 129, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1, and at York and Southport. Telephones, Grosvenor 2353, 2354, 2792. 
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CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 











Branches : 
CASTLE STREET, SHREWSBURY. 
THE QUADRANT, HENDON. 
THE SQUARE, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 


*Phones: 
Gros. 1267 (4 lines). 
Telegrams: 

** Audconslan, 


Audley, London.” Heap OFFIcE: 





PRICE GREATLY REDUCED WITH LOVELY VIEWS. 


SOMERSET, IN THE TAUNTON VALE 


A few minutes’ walk from a small country town, and about twelve miles from Taunton. 


pHs PERFECTLY EQUIPPED FREEHOLD PROPERTY, occupying a lovely 
position, approached by a long carriage drive, with lodge. Containing oak-panelled lounge 
hall, three reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, excellent domestic 


offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND ALL MODERN 
CONVENIENCES. 
STABLING, GARAGE, WITH MEN’S ROOMS OVER, EXCELLENT CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT, 
ENTRANCE LODGE, TWO OTHER COTTAGES. 
VERY BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


containing a large number of fine specimen conifers and shrubs, include terraced lawns, rose garden, 
picturesque flower garden, wooded walks, entirely walled kitchen garden, orchard with parklands ; 
total area extends to about 

40 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT LOW FIG _ —Illustrated particulars from the SOLE AGENTS, 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WEST SUSSEX 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF HENFIELD VILLAGE AND ONLY A FEW MINUTES’ WALK 
FROM THE STATION. 


THE CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, known as 
“MARTYN LODGE,” HENFIELD, 


occupying a delightfully retired position amidst charming old-world grounds, facing south, containing 
lounge hall, three reception rooms, nine bedrooms, two dressing rooms, two bathrooms, useful 
domestic offices. Electric light, gas, Company’s water, main drainage, telephone. 


GARAGE. STABLING. TWO COTTAGES. 


Charming old-fashioned grounds, particularly well timbered, include wide spreading lawns, 
herbaceous and flower borders, kitchen garden, with two excellent paddocks, extending to about 


FOURTEEN ACRES (OR LESS). 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION IN LOTS, at the London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, on Wednesday, February 15th next, at 2.30 p.m. 


_ Illustrated particulars of the Solicitors, Messrs. BRACKEN, SON & MISKIN, 44, Earl Street, 
Maidstone, or from the Auctioneers, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, as above. 








NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
IN A FINE SPORTING CENTRE. 

HUNTING WITH THE COTTESMORE, 
FOXHOUNDS. 


FITZWILLIAM AND WOODLAND PYTCHLEY 
GOOD SHOOTING. 

HIS LOVELY OLD HISTORICAL RESIDENCE, beautifully situated in well- 
timbered park, approached by long drive with two entrance lodges, containing lounge hall, 


four reception rooms, nineteen bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, capital domestic offices and 
modern conveniences. 

GARAGES. EXCELLENT STABLING. TWO LODGES. THREE COTTAGES. 
HOME FARMERY WITH GOOD BUILDINGS AND COTTAGES. 


Delightful old-fashioned grounds include lawns, lake, walled garden, etc., 
acres of woodland ; the area extending to about 


500 ACRES IN ALL. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE. 


with parkland, 160 





Full particulars from the Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W. 1. 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 











FURNISHED HOUSES 
TO LET 


GYPTIAN HOUSE, 170-3, Piccadilly, W. 1 ; entirely 
redecorated and refurnished ; under new management. 
SERVICE FLATS AND CHAMBERS to LET, Furnished | ‘ } 
or Unfurnished ; comfort and cleanliness guaranteed. Rents _ SPORTING ESTATE in a good shooting country in 
from 5 to 11 guineas per week.—Apply to the MANAGERESS, the South of England, carrying a good type of House in 
as above. park, with 16 to 20 bedrooms. First-rate trout fishing 


essential.—‘* Squire,”’ c/o OSBORN & MERCER, 28B, Albemarle 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1. ICESTER AND HEYTHROP HUNTS.—To be Street, London, W. 1. 

LAND — SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, LET, well Furnished, for the remainder of the season, 

» QUEEN STREET, EXETE most attractive old-fashioned stone-built HOUSE ; eight bed, 

Telephone eo ” Bst. 1884. bath, three or four reception rooms; excellent loose boxes, 


garage, cottage available ; six acres.—Inspected and strongly 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES in the 


recommended by Messrs. DEACON & ALLEN, 158-160, 
South and South-Western Counties. Price 2/—-; by post 2/6. Brompton Road, S.W.3 
Selected Lists free upon receipt of applicants’ requirements. 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS. é. LAND, ESTATES 


LAND, ESTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, 2.000 to 3.000 ACRE 


WOODCOCK & SON 
*Phones: Mayfair 1544; Ipswich 2801. 


LONDON OFFICE: 20, CONDUIT STREET, W.1. 
Provincial Office : 45, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
SPECIALLY SELECTED of RESI- 
A DENTIAL ESTATES, Crass oStxrRY 
HOUSES in any part of England sent gratis on pee of 
of requirements. 


























ANTED. with early possession, within 50 miles of 
Town, a small RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
possessing character and seclusion, but not too far from a 
good town and station. Period House (old or modern), with 
about ten bedrooms and upwards of 50 acres of park-like 
surroundings.*’ Must have matured and shady gardens and 
at least one cottage.—Suitable Properties inspected imme- 
diately if particulars and photos are sent to ‘ Colonial,” 
c/o Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28B, Albemarle Street, Picca- 























SCOTLAND. 

WALKER, FRASER & STEELE 
ESTATE, SHOOTING AND FISHING AGENTS, 
74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW, 

AND 
32, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Sportsman, Glasgow.” ‘‘ Grouse, Edinburgh.” 











ALF-A-MILE FIRST-CLASS SALMON 

FISHING to LET, River Torridge, Iddesleigh, Devon- 

hire. Periods of fortnight or more arranged during 1928. 
Apply DIxoNn, Bungalow, Hatherleigh, Devon. 





| WARWICKSHIRE An AND MIDLAND COUN- 

TIES SES, FARMS and 
ESTATES.—Free register * Fg FAYERMAN & Co. x 
Leamington Spa. Established in 1874. 











AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 


ANTED TO PU RCHASE, within about an hour 

of London, in Surrey, Sussex, Kent or Hampshire, old 

RESIDENCE preferred, with about ten to twelve bedrooms, 
30 to 50 acres, up to £10,000.—Particulars to “ H.N.H., 

Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1 








ANTED TO PURCHASE, with possession in 
March, a real COUNTRY HOUSE (as quite distinct 
from a house in the country), unpretentious but with some 
character; eight-ten bedrooms, two or more bathrooms, 
or room to convert, three good reception rooms; quietude 
but not isolation; sufficient land for privacy, if further 
grassland available it would add to the suitability. Not 
Eastern Counties. Something nice is required and will pay 
a good price but not an extravagant one. Advertiser will 
appreciate owners of such properties sending details and 
photos (returned).—J. H. MITCOMBE, Grove Lodge, New 
Southgate. 


dilly, W. 1. 





WANTED, nO PURCHASE. 2 COUNTRY 
HOUSE in Hants, Berks, Wilts preferred, or else- 
where within two hours of London and high up; accom- 
modation about fourteen bedrooms and four reception ; 
must be good-sized rooms and have electric light and three 
or four baths. Secluded gardens and enough land to secure 
privacy. — Please reply, with photograph if possible, to 

‘ Knight,” c/o Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, Surveyors, 
25, Mount Street, W. 1. 





ANTED TO PURCHASE, medium-sized RESI- 
DENCE (Jacobean, Queen Anne, or Georgian), with 

50 to 150 acres, within 45 miles London; Herts, Bucks, or 
Berks preferred. Must stand high up, south aspect, good 
views and on sand, gravel or light soil; approached by 
own drive and well away from roads and village. Un- 
modernised House rather preferred.—Write “‘ A 7709,”’ c/o 
> yo LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 





MAPLE & CO., LTD. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 
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Telephone : 
Museum 7000. 


Telegrams : 
““MapLE, LONDON.” 





SUSSEX AND 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE 


MAPLE & Co., LTD., Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


JORDANS, CRAWLEY. 
SURREY BORDERS 


MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON. 


COUNTRY HOUSE OR SMALL PLEASURE FARM, 
DOG BREEDING AND TRAINING. 


A MODERNISED ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, WATER, DRAINAGE, AND TELEPHONE. 


SPLENDID OUTBUILDINGS including an old tithe barn adapted for amateur theatricals, badminton, dancing 
or roller skating. 


STABLING, GARAGES, COWHOUSES, ETC. 
OLD GARDENS, ORCHARDS AND A FINE LEVEL MEADOW ; in all about 
NINE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


To be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION in March next (or offers invited Privately beforehand). 
Illustrated particulars of the Solicitors, Messrs. LINKLATERS & PAINES, 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, E.C. 4. 


Auctioneers» 











CLARK & MANFIELD 
AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
AND VALUERS, 
50, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


NEAR CHICHESTER. 
DATED 1687. 





SUSSEX. 










PS ee sti 
THs CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE 
with about six-and-three-quarter acres of lovely 
grounds, beautifully timbered and secluded. Loggia, 
three other reception rooms, eight bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, etc.; stabling, garage and cottage; Co.’s 
water, electric light, central heating, main drainage. 
Only £4,800 asked.—Inspected and recommended. 





EW ZEALAND.—Fruit Growing, perfect climate 








EAUFORT WUNT.—A_ small genuine Period 
HOUSE (Elizabethan Dower House, with Queen Anne 
additions), seven miles from Bath; three reception rooms, 
four bedrooms, studio; garage, stable. For SALE by 
AUCTION, January 18th, at low upset price, £750.—HUGHES 
and NorTON, LTD., 5, Clare Street, Bristol. 





Iwerne Minster Home Farm 


(The Property of JAMES ISMAY). 


SAUSAGES— lb. 1/9; 2lbs. 3/3; 3lbs. 4/6, carriage paid. 

BACON—Smoked, sides about 60lbs. at 1/4 per Ib. carr. pd. 

half-sides (fore-quarter, about 30lbs.), at 

1/3 per lb. carriage paid. 

half-sides (hind-quarter, about 30Ibs.), 

at 1/8 perlb. carriage paid. 

DOUBLE CREAM CHEESE at 2/6 each, carriage paid. 

CHEDDAR LOAF (TRUCKLE) CHEESE, new, about 
10 lbs. at 1/5 per lb., carriage paid. 


Special attention is drawn to the Double Cream Cheese. 


” ” 





Deal direct with the Producer, and write to the Home Farm. 


IWERNE MINSTER, Blandford, DORSET 





SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 


for Country Houses 


Minimum of attention—clear, innocuous, 
effluent. Hundreds in use. Write for 
Booklet No. 58. 


JONES & ATTWOOD, LTD. 


TOWNEWORKS, STOURBRIDGE 











For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 
Sold everywhere 6% I- 2’-& 4 


J.Goddard & Sons, Station. Street, Leicester 





pleasant healthy life ; 30 acres part fruit, grass and 
bush. Modern Home; billiards; garage; electric light, 
all conveniences ; concrete and metal roads, railway, school, 
church, golf, everything ; six miles coast and hot springs.—- 
Particularsfrom F. J. POVEY, 193, Richmond Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 








AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate 

Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
single column, per insertion; the 
minimum space charged being 6 lines 
(approximately 48 words, average 
8 words to the line) for which the 
charge is 9/-. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 12/10. 





For further particulars apply Advertisement De- 
partment, “‘ Country Life,” 11, Seuthampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 











The most instructive book on House Design 
ever published. 


THE MODERN 
ENGLISH HOUSE 


Edited by 
R. RANDAL PHILLIPS, Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 
About 250 Illustrations and over 200 Plans. 


21/- net. 


HE houses illustrated are of all sizes, material and style, 

from the fair-sized country house to the small town house. 
Any man who contemplates building, will find examples here 
to suit him, whatever his requirements or his income, and it 
goes without saying that for architects and builders the book 
is a wonderful guinea’s worth 


Published by “‘ Country Life’ Ltd., 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


The 3 Essentials 
of To-day 


LOW PRICE, HIGHEST QUALITY 
MATERIAL AND SUPERIOR 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


are combined in the productions 
of J.T. HOBSON & CO., who, 
established since 1840, weave 
into their buildings the accu- 
mulated experience of what is 
best and necessary, the result 
being the cheapest and best de- 
signed Loose Boxes (catalogue 
No. 15), Motor Houses, (cata- 
logue No. 15), Revolving 
Shelters (catalogue H), Port- 
able Buildi (catalogue 
No. 94) and Poultry Houses 
(catalogue No. 107). 





Send for free catalogue stating 
requirements. We make aspeciality 
of quoting to customers’ own par- 
ticulars free. 


. HOBSON 
TT) Es I) Es & 
fi fu 
































Old Panelled Rooms 


OLLECTOR wishes to purchase 


for cash some Old English 
Panelled Rooms and old Stone 
Mantelpieces, and will undertake 


to redecorate carefully and quickly 

walls disturbed by their removal. 
Aya 

“47572,” clo COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 

20, ha Al Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 























Iron Gates and Railing 


Architectural Wrought Metal Work. 


SS 
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Catalogues free, mentioning this paper. 


HILL &SMITH LTD. 


BRIERLEY HILL - - STAFFS 
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Carlols 24 64 - 
Large Size 4/- 














A Delicious Product of the_ 
famous Kentish Morella- 
Cherry and the Vineyards 
F of France 


Qualities e 
“ Sportsman's” Dry 
“Queen's” Sweet 


lf any difficulty in 
obtaining, kindly send 
name and address of 
your Wine Merchant 





to T. Grant & Sons eS 
MAIDSTONE ro J 





GRANT'S ~oreu.a CHERRY BRANDY 









N?°S. ‘Ak the Show.” 
WELCOME ALWAYS, KEEP IT HANDY, GRANT’S MORELiLA CHERRY BRANDY 


Ask your Wine erchant and 
at Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 

Put up in Bottles, Half-Bottles, 
Quarter-Bottles and Flasks 


Other delicious Liqueurs 
are 


Grant's Sloe Gin, 
Cherry Whisky 


ani 
Ginger Brandy 


*Baby Grants" 
(Miniatures) 
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The Modern House. 


HEATING 
DOMESTIC HOT WATER 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
AND POWER 





TELEPHONES 
AND BELLS 


PUMPING AND 
WATER SUPPLY 


Further information from 


Tamplin & Makovski 


ENGINEERS—— 


LONDON REIGATE 
18. CHARING CROSS RD.W.C,2, BELL STREET 
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4 Tne Silverlite Petrol Gas Generator 


brings the convenience of both a 
gas and electricity supply within the 
reach of all isolated country homes, 


churches, schools, garages, hotels 
and institutions. 


The plant is the simplest and most 
efficient of its kind, self-operating, 
easy to look after, economical to run. 
It arb a pore, n m-Pe olsonous 
tte 1 gas which gives a cheaper, 

ofter fig ht than electricity — 
pro wides every known service of coal 

gas at less cost and more otielonti 


‘t SuNARLITE 


THE HOME GAS PRODUCER 


i ys — be — es ~e mses 8 
mansion. “Thou ids 

ot Silk sli rs “ha wi he ‘Been 

n scr ~ — ates all 

ealead andin 












stalled 


vi ots of the rid. 


Mm Write to-day for free descriptive 
fae Booklet of the Silverlite System 
of lighting, heating, and cooking 


SPENSERS, Lighting Experts, 
6¢ London Street (opp. Paddington Stn.) 
London, W.2.; and at Edinburgh 








HOPE’S HEATING 
® LIGHTING LTD 








Experts in Central Heating, Ventilation, Electric Lighting, 


Etc. 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM, and 59, BERNERS STREET, W.1 








Kelly’s Celtic 
Crosses in 


Silver Grey Granite 
Erected in any Churchyard 





CHURCH TABLETS 
IN ALABASTER, 
BRONZE or MARBLE 





Send for Booklet No. 19, post free. 


KELLY & CO. (Cramb Bros.) Ltd. 
129, Marylebone Rd., London, N.W.1 





satisfied. 





(wo Steoyles sles ECuglish Forks 


The N° 83 
by English people. They are good lookinig hard 


socks are made in England 


wearing and perfect ficting. Iry them and be 


FROM ALL GOOD HOSIERS 





TRY THESE HAVANA CIGARS. 


‘BOLIVAR 
MASCOTAS 


18/6 per box of 25 


35/- per aa of 50 


LEON & CO., 60, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. mite Reson. 





Samples 9d. each, Carriace Pap, 
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The THIRD and FINAL Volume of 


THE DICTIONARY 
of 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 


By PERCY MACQUOID and RALPH EDWARDS 
IS NOW READY 

















HE great work, comparable in scope only to such undertakings as 

Murray’s New English Dictionary or The Dictionary of National 

Biography, is thus complete. It is, and is likely to remain, the one 
authoritative source of knowledge on English Furniture. The numerous 
illustrations and alphabetical arrangement also make it the most convenient | 
book of reference for collectors, scholars and dealers. In all, it contains over 
2,000 half-tone illustrations and 51 colour plates. Amongst the contributors 
are the most eminent authorities on their special subjects. 


In 3 Volumes, £15 15s. 








The Dictionary of English Furniture may be seen at all the principal booksellers, or a large 
illustrated prospectus will be sent to those who wish to get an idea of its scope and quality of 
illustration. The comblete set makes a superb present to anyone interested in fine furniture. 





PUBLISHED BY COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 20, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W .C.2 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Advertisements for these columns are ted 


Garden and Farm. 





AT THE RATE OF 3D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Monday morning 
for the coming week’s issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Idanager ‘‘ COUNTRY 
Lirg,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 





General Announcements. 





EWAGE FOR 
S WARE RD loos 4 Morb nies 
FARMS, Etc.—No emptying of cesspools : 
no solids ; no open filter beds; everything 
underground and automatic; a_ perfect 
fertilizer obtainable. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 
8, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 
|RON AND WIRE FENCING 
FOR PARK AND GARDEN. 
Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue C.L.65. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description, Catalogue C.L. 156. Wood and 
Iron Gates, Catalogue C.L. 163. Kennel 
Railing, Catalogue C.L. 86. Poultry Fencing, 
Catalogue C.L. 70. Ask for separate lists. — 
BouLTOoN & PAvL, LTD.. Norwich. 
ALE.—DAINTY AFTERNOON TEA- 
CLOTHS. Finest quality Irish linen 
with three rows of hemstitched open-work. 
Finished with scalloped edge; 32 by 32in., 
7 -; 36 by 36in., 9/—; 40 by 40in., 11/— each. 
Wonderful value. Complete Sale List Free. 
—HvtTtTon’s, 10, Main Street, Larne, Ulster. 
IRDS’ BATHS, Garden Vases, 
Sundials; catalogue (No. 2), free.— 
MoorTON, 17, a se Street, Buckingham 
Palace Road, 
ENCING AND GATES,—0Oak Park 
plain and ornamental; Garden and 
Stable Wheelbarrows. 

Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND BROs., nye ® Estab. ae. 
London Showrooms Oxford St., 
Reena ISLE” PULLOV ERS, 

GANS, etc., also all kinds of 
Shetland Woollies, hand- knitted personally 
for you by expert knitters from the real soft 
cosy native wools, at Shetland Prices, FAR 
LESS THAN SHOP PRICES !—Send post- 
card for illustrated booklet to C.L. 64, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
URE Wholemeal or Flour ground with 
the old-fashioned stones from the finest 
wheat; in strong cartons, 7lb., 3/3 post 
free. Reduced prices larger quantities.— 
BREWHURST MILLING Co., Loxwood. Sussex. 
OCTOR’S DELICATE DIET.— 
The Starchless Food ; for old and young, 
well or ill; for travellers, influenza conval- 
escents ; perfect Possett after a damp foggy 
day ; 1/6, 2/6 tins —36, Sheen Park, Rich- 
mond, Surrey 
ATS AND M! CE DIE after even 
one bite of ‘ Ferry” Exterminator. 
}-pint 4/-, from chemists, etc., or carriage 
paid from the manufacturers, THE BRITON 
FERRY CHEMICAL AND MANURE Co., LTD., 
Dept. C.L., Briton Ferry, S. Wales. 
Ore WOO LLEN STOCKINGS for 
making 


babies’ vests for mission 


hospitals abroad gratefully received. — 
Address Mrs. JONES, 65, Lewin Road, 
Streatham. 


D. MOLESWORTH, 1, Gage Street. 
» Queen’s Square, Holborn, W.C.1, Skin 
Merchant, requires Moles, Chinchilla, Blue 
Beverine and all tame rabbits; also any 
other skins. 
Stoats, 1/6 each, 

Weasels 1/—; others from 15/- 

Gcod prices paid; liberal sorting. 

forget to give me a trial. 


Bankers 
Midland Bank, 120, High Holborn. 


Don’t 





Stamps. 





BRITISH COLONIALS. — Adver- 

tiser is dispersing collection of superb 
early issues at one-third catalogue. Ap- 
proval ; references.—‘‘ A 7591. 





INEXPENSIVE 

BIRDS’ BATHS, 

SUNDIALS,VASES, 
ete. 


Illustrated Catalogue M1 
on request. 





CRAZY or squared 






PAVING, 

' ) wteiene WALLING AND 
carr. pen ROCKERY 
paid. 4ft. STONE. 
Figure * Direct from Quarries. 
extra. pat Write for Booklet M2. 

a RHYMNEY 


QUARRIES, 
76, CHANCERY LANE, 
Wc. 2 





Tel. : Chancery 7566. 


a RAZY PAVING.—Stonefor rockeries, 
walls, steps, rectangular flag and gar- 
den edging. —ASHTON & HOLMES, 
oT Cine Macclesfield. Tel. 182. 
FEN CING.—Chestnut Pale Fencing and 
Garden Screening. Illustrated Catalogue 
on request.—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., 
LTD., 24, Shottermill, Hash e, Surrey. 


Dogs for Sale and Wanted. 


{EUT.-COL. 
L largest selection pg Ton a seine 
AIREDALES, 
WIRE and SMOOTH 
FOX, CAIRNS, 
WEST HIGHLANDS, 
SEALYHAMS, 
ABERDEENS 
(Scotch). 

On view daily, or seen 
London. Clock House, 
Byfleet, Surrey (Station 
Tel.: Byfleet 274. Weybridge); also at 
Villa Marie Charles, Beaulieu, by Nice, France. 


OLDEN RETRIEVER. BITCH 
PUPPIES, three months old, perfect 
specimens. Parents first prize winners. 
Cheap to good homes.—ANNESLEY, Glen- 
affric, Paignton. 





LTD., 




















Motors. 


DAIMLER CARS. 
TRATTON - INST 5. ESB: 
27, Pall Mall, S.W., are offering for 
immediate delivery several Daimler demon- 
stration cars of latest types; each car is 
first class in its appearance and condition, 





and represents exceptional value. Your 
present car taken in part exchange. 
DAIMLER 25/85 SALOON DE LUXE, 


special demonstration car, very carefully 
driven, and in condition equal to new; 
mileage 1,800 ; carries Daimler Co.’s guaran- 


tee. £895.—STRATTON INSTONE, LTD., 27, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 
DAIMLER 20/70 SALOON, semi-Wey- 


mann type, and exceptionally powerful and 
smooth running car : mileage 2,200 ; Daimler 
guarantee. £675.—STRATTON-INSTONE, LTD. 
27, Pall Mall, S.W. 

DAIMLER 16/55 H.P. SALOON, four- 
seater, painted royal lake and upholstered 
in leather ; excellent car for doctor or lady- 


owner. £565. Guaranteed.—STRATTON- 
INSTONE, LTD., 27, Pall Mall, S.W. 
DAIMLER 16/55 SIX-CYLINDER 


TOURING CAR, latest model, used solely 
for demonstration purposes ; mileage under 
2,000 and carrying Daimler Co.’s guarantee. 
£495.—STRATTON-INSTONE, LTD., 27, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 


Situations Wanted. 


ORE RESIDENT MAIDS than 
EMPLOYERS !—EssEx REGISTRY, 
Ilford. (Moderate.) Stamp. 








Antiques. 





GREAT ANNUAL WINTER SALE. 


Furnceh NOW 





oe 


3- IN THE & DISCOUNT, 


15% OFF. 











Sre(\ld-World Galleries... 








65, DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


(Four doors from Squires the chemist on corner of Oxford Street, near Selfridges.) 


NO PRICE ALTERED, BUT THE ABOVE DISCOUNT WILL BE DEDUCTED 
FROM YOUR BILL, EXCEPT ON FARMHOUSE CHAIRS, WHICH ARE NET. 














valued at over 


Anne burr walnut, 


chairs. 
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THIS DINING ROOM FURNISHED IN 
GUARANTEED GENUINE ANTIQUES 
FOR £31. DRESSERS FROM £16. 
Every piece supplied as Antique is guaranteed 
over a hundred years old. his room forms 
part of our £100 scheme for furnishing 
your home. 

Genuine antique Queen Anne Spindleback or 
Jacobean Ladderback Chairs, 45/— each. 


Our present collection, 


includes 200 antique chairs 
—Tudor and Jacobean Oak, 
Charles II. and William and 
Mary solid walnut, Queen 
Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton Mahogany. Many 
large and small sets, 
over 100 antique Farmhouse 


also 





Antique Walnut, Queen Anne Bureau 
and Bureau Bookcase, similar to the 
above, XVIIIth century Mahogany Book- 
cases, Jacobean Oak Buttets, 20 Welsh 
Dressers, 15 original Refectory Dining 
Tables, ete., etc. 


CALL EARLY BEFORE THE 
BARGAINS ARE GONE! 


BEST 


Send 3d. for 44-page catalogue, 155 photos. 


All prices subject to 3/—in the £ discount 
(except off Farmhouse chairs). 





















Special Training. 








QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
LONDON ‘ 

Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor : THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 
The College provides Courses of Lectures for 
Advanced Students as well asa general HDUCATION 
for YOUNGER GIRLS. By the recent extension 
EY of the College Buildings increased facilities are 
# given for the teaching of SCIENCE. In addition 
F to preparation for seo PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS 
: Students may no prepared for the PRE- 
. MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF THE CONJOINT 
BOARD in CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. 


A one year’s training in HOUSEWIFERY and 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT and onein SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK are offered. There is alsoa special 
COURSE in ENGLISH for FOREIGN STUDENTS. 


To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or 

other Special Courses, ample opportunity is given 

for visiting places of interest in London. For all 

particulars of College, Preparatory School, and 
< Residence, apply to the Secretary, 43/47, Harley 
. Street, W.1. 
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Principal : 
Miss CORNELIUS-WHEELER, n.0.H., F.R.H.S. 
Training in Flower, Fruit and Vegetable 
growing—Butter and Cheese making— 
Poultry—Farm Work—Bee-keeping. 
Cooking, Laundry, etc. 
Healthy outdoor life for girls leaving school 
Games, Riding. Well recommended 


Spring Term, Jan. 2\st. 












WINGHAM HALL 
LOSTOCK QGRALAM, CHESHIRE 
OLD ESTABLISHED SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. BOARDERS ONLY. 
Excellent Education Centre for Examinations. 
Physical Tr: . Games. Pine Gymaasium. 
Grounds 15 acres. 

Individual care. 7 highly qualified resident 
mistresses for 40 pupils. Juniors £25, 
Seniors £30 per term inclusive. 





OFF GREENHITHE, 








For Illustrated Prospectus apply THE 


THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE—H.M:S. 
KENT. 


Chairman: RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT INCHCAPE, G.O.M.G., etc. 
Vice-Chairman: ADMIRAL THE HON. Sir E. FREMANTLE, G.O.B., etc. 


OR the training of Boys intending to become Officers in the 
Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training counts as one year’s sea- 
service for qualified cadets. Age limit 11to 16 years. Moderate terms. 


Cadetships granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. (special scheme). 


THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 72, Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 


THE 


“WORCESTER” 
Established 1862. 


SECRETARY, 





Mm a P: from Mrs. Littlehales , Principal. 
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An Ideal School for Your Girls 
in the 


LAKE DISTRICT 


The School is beautifully situated in its 
own wooded grounds of 7 acres. It has 
both mountain and sea air, and the 
health record is excellent. Fully qualified 
graduate staff. 


Entire Charge undertaken, if desired 
Please send for Illustrated Prospectus 





Principal - - . Miss WHEELER 
St. Helen’s School for Girls, Cockermouth, 
Cumberland. 
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Furniture - 





A selected collection of the finest genuine 
h and 18th century Furniture 


A set of Mahogany Chippendale Chairs (four single and 
one arm), nice quality carving and good colour. 


ALSO MANY OTHER INTERESTING OLD 
ENGLISH PIECES IN OAK AND WALNUT 


GREGORY & COMPANY 


Carpets - 
19, Old Cavendish Street, London, W. 1 








Decorations 
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Peach Houses 


HIS luscious fruit, 
so seldom to be 
bought at a moder- 


ate price, is no stranger 
to many a greenhouse 
owner. A Peach House, 
where the delicate fruit is 
carefully coaxed into ripe- 
ness, can be built by us 
at a reasonable cost. And 
built well, too. We have 





LLG IL ISLS ALLL LES ILLS, 





ill 


s° 


known the 
‘outs’ of Glass House 
building for many years 
—we know its difficulties, 
and its pitfalls, its intric- 
acies and its requirements 
—in fact its whole 
technique. 

And the result of this 
knowledge is, a Duncan 
Tucker Glass House lasts. 
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FOR 





GARDEN > ror LAWN 


ONLY THE 
BEST 
ALWAYS 
THE BEST 





SUTTON S FLOWER 
SEEDS) VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, SEED POTATOES, 
LAWN GRASS SEEDS, etc 





AWARDED 
39 GOLD MEDALS 





in 1927 
and many other 
honours 








Illustrated Garden Seed Catalogue Free on request. 


SUTTON & SONS ° THE xincs sEEDSMEN ° READING 
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UNITED ‘WATER ‘SOFTEN ERG 1? Aldwych-Houselondun¥l2 
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for Drinking, Toilet and all Domestic 
purposes, is a priceless boon which 
you can secure by fitting 


PERMUTIT 





HOUSEHOLD WATER SOFTENER 


on your service main. 


Easily fixed, 


absolutely automatic, costing little for 
upkeep, it will repay its cost in a few 
months, and give you increased health 


and comfort for nothing. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


T is, perhaps, somewhat singular that all three political 
parties in this country pay tribute to the value of 
agricultural education and research as a foundation 
for a successful agriculture. It is very doubtful if 

this same viewpoint has always been associated with the 
agricultural community ; but, fortunately, there are signs 
that the spadework accomplished by the pioneers of agri- 
cultural education is at last producing results. Already it is 
possible to discern a new outlook in the rising generation, 
who are anxious to profit by any information and methods 
which will prove of service to them ; and the credit for much 
of this must be placed to the system of agricultural education 
which exists. In the opinion of some, this system might 
be still further extended, and, while fairly general agreement 
prevails as to its desirability, the state of the national 
finances has delayed the carrying out of a more ambitious 
progcamme. 

It may be remarked in passing that the attitude 
towards a more scientific agriculture has been con- 
siderably influenced by the remarkable developments in 
other countries and in other industries. Yet, in the 
course of a recent address, Mr. A. W. Ashby, the 
Agricultural Economist for Wales, indicated that agricul- 
tural science has actually contributed to cause poverty 
among the farming community. The argument was ad- 
vanced that any knowledge which increases production 
beyond the requirements of the community is a dangerous 
thing. Thus, excessive production causes low prices, 
and these, in turn, impose a measure of suffering on the 
agricultural community. The depression of last century 
was cited in support of this, for the introduction and use 
of modern machinery in North America had a marked 
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effect on cereal prices in this country. As a further illus- 
tration, it was stated that if a high-yielding potato variety 
was discovered which increased yields by 25 per cent., 
almost half of the present growers would be forced 
out of business within five years, owing to the inelasticity 
of the demand. Similar catastrophic results were pro- 
phesied in the milk industry if economical production 
developed. ‘The allegation was also made that the only 
produceis who benefit from improved methods are the 
ones who are the first to apply them. Thus, the more 
commonly distributed improved methods become the 
more general is the reduction in price of the commodities 
concerned. 

This phase of the application of the fruits of agricultural 
education and research must be recognised. Indeed, it 
is a somewhat gloomy outlook ; but it must not be supposed 
that this provides an argument for the slowing down of 
research in this country. Food production in this country 
is inadequate for the needs of the population, and, therefore, 
large imports from other countries are a necessity. ‘These 
countries, for many years past, have been serious rivals 
of the home producers, mainly because they have placed 
their business, both as producers and salesmen, on a scientific 
basis. Our food-producing rivals in other countries are fully 
alive to the possibilities of agricultural progress, and their 
concentration on economical production and the standardis- 
ing of produce at a high level have had a marked bearing 
on agricultural practices and prices in this country. It 
therefore becomes necessary to remind British agriculturists 
exposed to this type of competition that their success will 
be assured only in so far as they are able to keep agricultural 
progress in this country at least equal to, and, if possible, 
ahead of, that obtaining in other countries. 

While these influences tend to be the result of agri- 
cultural progress, it has to be remembered that the rest of 
the community have derived benefit. Industrialists have 
been faced with the same problems, imposed by progress in 
the methods of manufacturing goods, though, in their case, 
prices have, to a great extent, been controlled by limiting 
output. So far as agriculture is concerned in this country, 
there is much to be desired in the sphere of marketing ; 
but it is still true that the man who can produce most 
cheaply is the one who scores. It is necessary to recognise, 
however, that, while competition is healthy, it may have 
unfortunate consequences. This has, obviously, been the 
case in recent years. In turn, this has tempted many to 
regard ‘‘ safeguarding ”’ against imported produce as the 
best means of fighting competition from abroad. This 
avenue of protection has, however, been closed by the 
electorate of the country, and there are two things which 
present themselves for serious consideration in consequence. 
The first is that modern methods and knowledge should 
be as widely disseminated as possible. The second is 
that the selling side should be tackled in the light of experi- 
ence furnished by other industries. It is necessary to 
regard the second as the corollary of the first, for there is 
little purpose in applying the fruits of research, and so 
developing and cheapening production, unless at the same 
time we impose some control on marketing. 

There is a strong probability that one of the influences 
of agricultural education will be to focus attention on these 
economic factors. This education must needs become 
more practical and, if possible, more intensive. This 
does not necessarily mean a limitation of bookwork and 
reading; but it is essential that closer attention must be 
given to organisation and economic methods of production 
and distribution. In other words, the agriculturist and the 
economist must be co-workers, and a knowledge of busi- 
ness methods is as essential as familiarity with the 
common manures and feeding stuffs. 





Our Frontispiece 


(y > frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. John 
Congreve, who is the only child of Major Hugh Thurburn, 
and was married last October to Mr. John Congreve of the 
Rifle Brigade, youngest son of the late General Sir Walter 
Congreve, V.C., and Celia, Lady Congreve. 
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O far as can be seen, the year 1928 is not likely to 
bring to plague us any great domestic upheavals. A 
general election is not due until 1929, and industrial 
relations in this country have notably improved during 

the past year. If it is not likely to be, from the people’s point 
of view, a year of fatness, we have at least learnt to face 
with courage and equanimity those lean years which must 
—we all ardently believe—soon be at an end. For the 
Empire as a whole, the year will be marked by three official 
enquiries of unusual importance: The Statutory Commis- 
sion which is to investigate the affairs ot India ; Sir Harcourt 
Butler’s Commission, which is to investigate the affairs of 
the Native States ; and Sir Edward Hilton Young’s enquiry 
into the possibilities of federation or amalgamation among 
our East African dependencies. Abroad, the greater nations 
are likely to have more than their usual share of political 
excitement. November will see a Presidential election in 
the United States, and both France and Germany will 
hold general elections during the year. In France the 
position of M. Poincaré has been much strengthened 
by the comparative success of his financial policy. In 
Germany Herr Stresemann must still walk warily in face of 
monarchist and nationalist intrigues. The international 
outlook on the whole, however, is not particularly dis- 
quieting, and we may look forward with some confidence 
to a year of comparative world peace. 


HILE Switzerland seems to be having the warmest 
winter on record, it was possible last week to get as 
good ski-ing round London as one could wish to find. 
The Downs and the Chilterns, which enthusiasts are 
apt to survey with The Carpenter’s ruefulness (if this 
could all be snow, not grass, they said, it would be grand), 
for once really did become alps. Moreover, the frost 
just held over the week-end, so that, although the snow 
was, in places, inclined to “‘ ball,” nobody need have missed 
two days’ sport. Box Hill attracted considerable numbers, 
and if the snow was as good as the slopes, the runs must 
have been as good as at Miirren. In South Bucks con- 
ditions were disappointing, as the slopes were too wind- 
swept, yet in folds and in the lee of hedges there were 
good runs to be found. But Ashridge, on Sunday, was 
almost ideal. Though low visibility followed the brilliant 
sun prevalent early in the week, the golden haze added 
mystery and scale to the Ivinghoe Hills. Crossing to 
Ivinghoe Beacon from Albury, one found firm, level snow 
and an eerie solitude on the plateau, for surprisingly few 
people were optimistic enough to come out. Round the 
Beacon itself there were perfect slopes down the escarp- 
ment, the snow deep and firm enough to satisfy novice 
and expert alike. The whole way along to Dunstable the 
same conditions prevailed, and an icy wind counteracted 
the thaw which was already filling London with slush. 


"T HOSE of us who live in regions where the snowstorm 

did very nearly its worst have probably grown 
somewhat cynical as to the accuracy of news. Certainly, 
our roads were blocked for a while as far as cars were 
concerned and we had some drifts hedge-high across 
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our narrow lanes, but still, when we read that we were 
isolated and marooned, that nobody had penetrated to 
our village for days and that our starving condition was 
to be relieved by sausages dropping like manna from 
aeroplanes on high, we did realise that the storm had 
lost nothing at all in the telling. We also felt a conde- 
scending sympathy with other villages really in much worse 
case than our own, which had not received the same 
generous measure of publicity. However, perhaps there 
is no great harm in painting the giant on the show board 
a little larger than he is in real life inside the caravan. 
We did have to endure something, and it was cheering to 
find ourselves more heroic than we had known. When, 
moreover, we stated, contrary to strict fact, that it was 
impossible for us to come to work, it was a comfort to be 
backed up by print, which cannot lie. And, after all, 
our drifts were, in places, truly noble ones. 


HATEVER was the cause of the burning of the gorse 
that clothes the Fire Hills above Hastings, the damage 
will be made good in the course of a year or two, when 
the gorse grows up again, all the more brilliant for its 
cutting down. ‘The suggestion that it is a case of incen- 
diarism by smugglers is certainly picturesque. The wild 
stretch of coast, and the inlet, for the watching of which a 
new coastguard’s hut had just been built, will have made 
the place a convenient spot for “‘ the gentlemen ” in days 
gone by. Nor is smuggling an extinct trade. But we 
doubt its persistence to any great extent on that stretch 
of coast. The creeks of Essex are a more likely venue for 
those in search of smugglers, and it is believed in some 
quarters that the police constable recently murdered in 
that county met his end at the hands of a smuggling 
organisation. Rum-running in the good old style is probably 
extinct in England. The goods smuggled are chiefly 
watches and saccharine, which are transhipped out at 
sea on to fishing boats and then transferred to the motor 
boat of the local organiser, or otherwise brought into his 
hands without entering any port. For this the desolate 
creeks of the Blackwater and round Mersea Island are 
better fitted than the outskirts of a watering place. 


DELIGHT. 

Never a day passes 

Without some delight ; 
The wind in the grasses, 

Or the burning stars at night, 
Or the torn clouds flying 

Across the heaven, 
Or the seas leaping, 

By the wild winds driven, 
Or the sky at evening, 

All aflame with light, 
Oh, never a day passes, 

Without some new delight ! 

M. Y. STEWART. 


— reconstruction of our national railways, under the 

Railways Act of 1921, has been a long and difficult 
affair. The change over under the new grouping was 
a very big business, and co-ordination inevitably took 
time. From this year on we begin a new system of charges 
both for passenger traffic and freight. In the past, railway 
fares have been fixed by Act of Parliament ; from now on 
the power to fix fares and rates is handed over to the 
Railway Rates Tribunal. The function of this body 
is to exercise a just balance between the companies and 
the customers. The railways are to be entitled to a 
standard revenue adequate to ensure proper maintenance 
of the system and a return on capital invested. When 
fares fail to yield this minimum, the companies can apply 
to have them raised. When the standard revenue is 
exceeded, the Tribunal reduces the rates on a sliding scale, 
subject to the retention of a fifth of the surplus by the 
companies. ‘The new system affords a far greater measure 
of flexibility than has been possible in the past, and it 
certainly represents the most progressive mechanism for 
framing charges that will be fair both to the railway com- 
panies and to their customers. The new rates will be 
dependent on many factors, of which the state of trade 
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during the next twelve months will, probably, be the most 
important. During 1928 no increase will be greater 
than 10 per cent. above 1926 charges, but after this year 
rates will be easier to calculate on the new system and 
reductions rather than increases may be hoped for. 


MYSTERIES connected with the provenance or the 

subject-matter of Old Masters are always full of 
interests and excitement. In A Golfer’s Gallery there 
appears a reproduction of an oil-painting by van de Velde 
which hangs in the National Gallery. Mr. Bernard Darwin, 
in introducing to his readers the Old Masters of the Gallery, 
pointed out the extraordinary resemblance of the costume 
worn by one of van de Velde’s “ golfers’ to a modern 
Scottish kilt. Mr. Ralph Jefferson took up the point in 
an article we published some weeks ego and suggested 
that, as many Scotsmen were resident in Holland at the time 
this particular picture was painted, it might be well worth 
while to make enquiries from the authorities who were 
real experts in the matter of European dress. Since Mr. 
Jefferson’s article appeared we have received much 
information from many well informed quarters, and in 
our Correspondence columns we print a selection of the 
letters which we have received, putting various points of 
view. After looking at the enlargement of the legs of the 
so-called ‘‘ Kilted Golfer ”’ which accompanies the corres- 
pondence, it seems impossible not to agree with Mr. 
Jefferson that nothing more like a golfer in a Scottish 
kilt has ever been seen. Mr. van Leer, a well known 
Dutch authority, suggests in his letter that we should repro- 
duce an enlargement of the figures painted by van de Velde 
in a picture by van Leyden. This we have done, and we 
feel sure that most people will agree with him that “ if 
the garment worn by the figure on the extreme right is 
critically examined, its sharp lower edge appears to con- 
tradict the supposition of loose-fitting trousers and to 
support the kilt theory.”” We leave our readers to solve 
this very pretty problem and to decide the difference 
(if any) between a kilt and petticoat-trousers. 


HIS is a week of test matches kept asunder by many 
miles. At home we may hope, now that the thaw has 
come, to see the match between England and the Waratahs 
at Twickenham. The English selectors, considering the 
difficulties they have had to face, seem to have satisfied 
their critics uncommonly well. What their critics will say 
after Saturday is another question. ‘‘ They’re a’ grand 
players in our club” before the match begins, but at 
present we seem justified in feeling fairly hopeful. Far 
off, our cricketers, after winning quite brilliantly in the first 
match against South Africa, began but poorly in the second. 
However, they had collapsed and recovered in several of 
their previous matches, and have now done so once more. 
Sutcliffe and Hammond, in particular, have shown their 
quality, and Sutcliffe is, unquestionably, next to Hobbs, 
the one of our batsmen who has the powers of rising to the 
big occasion ; but we seem at present to have too long a tail 
where no tail ought to be. Meanwhile, in Australia, where 
we shall next winter be playing test matches also, the icono- 
clastic Ponsford is making a quite preposterous number of 
runs, and has now left only one record, the late “Tip” 
Foster’s great score, remaining unbroken. 


N EARLY all children love engines, whether it be a toy 
. one that runs about the floor, the majestic traction 
engine or the flying express. Some are more romantic 
than others, and the traction engine the most so, perhaps, 
because of the flag-bearer that precedes it; but all are 
beautiful. Yet a large proportion of these children, when 
they grow up, regard engines with lack-lustre eyes, and in 
some cases with positive aversion. It must be then that, 
in some respects, children have much livelier powers of 
being interested than have grown-ups. Certainly no better 
subject than that of engines could have been chosen for 
the juvenile lectures that Dr. Andrade is delivering at the 
Royal Institution. ‘There is a pleasantly archaic sound about 
the word “juvenile” and, in fact, this is the one hundred 
and second course of the lectures that were founded by 
the great Faraday. Dr. Andrade has set out to illustrate 
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“the law of work,” which may have, in his audience’s ears 
something of an ominous sound, but he does not disdain 
all manner of attractive models, which are near to the 
childish heart, and has as his background a large wheel 
which goes slowly round and round at the bidding of a 
mere silk handkerchief laid on one of the spokes. It must 
have saddened his hearers to learn that owing to the law of 
work it could not go round and round for ever and ever. 


N his annual circular to the members of the National 
Art Collections Fund, Sir Robert Witt shows the 
American purchasers of art treasures in a new light. It 
has become customary in this country to regard American 
buyers as all millionaires, whose chief object in buying is 
to denude Europe of its inheritances. While, undoubtedly, 
there are millionaires, the American museums are 
enabled to be formidable purchasers by their enormous 
numbers of small voluntary subscribers. This year the 
National Art Collections Fund enters upon its twenty- 
fifth year with a membership that has risen from 500 to 
6,500. But the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
alone has over 13,000 subscribers, who contribute a 
minimum of {2 per annum, giving that museum for 1926 
no less than £27,370. The Museum in Chicago has a 
membership of 17,000, with an annual subscription income 
of £37,000. Yet, as Sir Robert points out, these are only 
cities less populous than London, while the N.A.C.F. 
represents all England. We heartily support his ambition 
to signalise the anniversary year of the Fund by raising 
the membership to 10,000, and suggest that every reader 
of CounTRY LiFE should subscribe his guinea, or more, 
and if he has already done so, procure at least one recruit, 
sending his or her name to the Secretary at Hertford 
House, Manchester Square. If all England cannot rouse 
as much enthusiasm for works of art as New York or 
Chicago alone, we have no right to protest at their leaving 
this country for one that deserves them so much better. 


O. os AD. 
To-day I am feeling mortal exceedingly, 
For Chrissie Macrae is dead. 


How can she be dead ? Not Chrissie, that superwoman ? 
I never knew her well, but long years ago 

We slept in the same bleak seaside dormitory, 

Where no one was ever warm all the winter through, 
And often our teeth would chatter, our hands be numb 
In hygienic blasts from the ever open windows, 

And draughts that swirled along funnels of corridors. 
Yet Chrissie, at half past six on the bitterest morning 
(When icicles crackled and splintered like her name), 
Would march from her narrow bed to an Arctic bathroom, 
And turn the cold tap, and brave the resultant flood 
With never a shriek or a gasp, and emerge, impassive. 
Blue-red were then her cheeks, green-white her fingers ; 
No fire came next, no breakfast piping hot ; 

Only the sparest meal at the barest table— 

And vet she did it next morning just the same. 

Yes, Chrissie Macrae, in a school of deliberate hardships, 
Where almost everything pleasant (except hot baths} 
Was taboo, and almost everything harsh a rule, 

Of her own free will and daily courted discomfort 

In excess of the generous doses by law prescribed. 


I have never seen Chrissie since, I have thought of her seldom ; 
But now, at her name in a paper among the Deaths, 
She has leapt to life again, angular, seventeen, 
A dogged Scotch girl in a wisp of red dressing-gown, 
On her way to an extra and quite escapable ill. 
But if Chrissie the spartan, Chrissie the tough and intrepid. 
Has been worsted, and long before her allotted span ; 
If Chrissie like this can tamely give up and die— 
Chrissie Macrae !— 
What conceivable gossamer hold on life have I ? 
To-day I am feeling mortal: exceedingly. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


ODLEY’S Jacobean library, over the fifteenth century 
fan-vaulted Divinity Schools, is “‘ the heart of learning,” 

as Elia said, with its book-lined pens for scholars. Around 
it is a family of satellite libraries—the Radcliffe Camera 
and the specialised reading-rooms. And every available 
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nook is stuffed with books—in the cellars of the Examination 
Schools, beneath the turf round the Radcliffe, and in the 
old schools of the Bodleian quadrangle. But, unless 
decisive action is taken at once, life will be suffocated by 
the tide of new books. Short of building new storehouses, 
the remedy is, surely, to limit the intake. At present every 
publication is, by statute, delivered at the Bodleian. Instead, 
the library should be enabled to mark a monthly list of 
publications, indicating which it will accept, and at the 
same time a purge should be made of the lumber of the 
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past. The library cannot, unfortunately, rely on the gift 
of money that would alone enable it to build a large 
extension. It is desirable that one complete storehouse 
of publications should exist, where even the most obscure 
pamphlet should be available. The State provides this 
at the British Museum. But there is no sense in having 
more than one, or in suffocating scholarship by compelling 
an indiscriminate acceptance at Oxford and Cambridge 
of tons of paper, half of which is valueless as anything but 
paper. 





UNTIL IT 


A WINTER NIGHT’S 


E Londoners are far from appreciating as much 

snow as fell last week: naturally enough. The 

poor horses slip and flounder all over the road ; 

the motor ’buses churn it into thick soup and 

throw it on our clothes; it finds its way through 
the soles of our shoes, and altogether we feel miserable. ‘‘ Isn’t 
it a wretched day!’’ we say to each other with conviction. 
And we are all glad when we can shut the front door on it and 
get near a decent fire. Perhaps our only comfort is to scan 
the picture papers in which bungalow roofs emerge from snow- 
drifts and motor cars show but a forlorn hood. Even lucky 
people who live in the country, so it seems, are not enjoying 
it too much this time! One part of London, however, has no 
such gloomy feelings. It cannot be too wintry for Hampstead, 
Highgate or the less famous suburbs which surround the Heath. 
Let it blow, blizzard and freeze as much as it likes! Let radiators 
crack and water pipes burst! The more it snows and the harder 
it freezes the better is Hampstead pleased. 

The Heath, indeed, is never more beautiful than under 
snow. It seems to be far larger and is no longer bound by ugly 
red roofs. At first you see it as just a study in black and white 
until you discover strange tints that gather in the sky, pale 
greens and pinks which reflect at times on the wide expanse of 
snow, while the water of the ponds turns a strange, greenish 
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ENTERTAINMENT. 


brown if it is not already frozen. The Heath itself, usually so 
deserted in winter, is soon alive. From every side stream children 
with sleighs and the lucky parents who can take a _ holiday. 
Fortunately, the Heath is all hill, and dozens of runs are soon in 
use ; nice little safe slopes for the children ; precipitous, dangerous, 
tortuous courses for the bolder; while a few elegant couples on 
skis are the envy and admiration of all. Such is the Heath by 
day. Night soon falls, and gradually the noise subsides. One last 
run and the children must go home to tea, rather stiff and bruised, 
but warm and tingling all over and with roses in their cheeks. 
What a day it has been! If only it will freeze again to-night ! 

The Heath, however, is not going to sleep yet awhile. 
Thousands and thousands who have sat impatient in offices 
and warehouses all day are hurrying home by ’bus and tube. 
How doubly wretched to be totting up the year’s accounts with 
chilly fingers when the snow is calling. But evening is here at 
last. It is a clear night, with the young moon shining clear. 
Freezing hard. Good! The running will be fast to-night. 
Quick! A bite of food, and get out the old toboggan again. 
Each little party is off to its own favourite slope, silently 
hurrving like witches to their sabbath, a little anxious not to 
be observed by the uninitiated. 

I will confess I should, myself, not have been tempted out 
either by new moon or the prospect of good sport, but for the fact 
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“HAVE YOU MARKED BUT THE FALL OF THE SNOW?” 
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THE TREES WITH SILVERY RIME BEDIGHT 
THEIR BRANCHES BARE. 
BY DAY NO SUN APPEARED ; BY NIGHT 
THE HIDDEN MOON SHED THIEVISH LIGHT 
IN THE MISTY AIR. 
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SIX-DOG 


that my fire refused to burn as it should, my feet and hands 
were cold, in spite of a good dinner, and I felt that the 
only way to get warm was to take a brisk walk before going to 
bed. So up to the Spaniards I climbed, and then down across 
to Highgate Ponds. Once or twice a dark object slid rapidly 
past me and disappeared between the trees into a dangerous- 
looking hollow. I had crossed a run unwittingly. And occa- 
sionally I saw the silhouettes of figures dragging themselves up 
to the summit of a knoll. It was all very nice and mysterious. 
Yet at the same time from somewhere came a regular chorus of 
shouts and cries. “‘ A snow fight,’ I said to myself. ‘‘ Well, 
do I want to join in? I don’t think I do.” So I pursued 
my solitary way. From Highgate I turned back towards 
Hampstead Ponds, and 
suddenly I came upon 
the scene of all this 
hubbub. It was on 
Parliament Hill. Along 
the top stretched 
a black fringe of human 
beings, black against the 
snow and against the 
sky lit by the reflection 
of London, and every 
moment from this fringe 
three or four black 
lumps would detach 
themselvess and _ speed 
swiftly down the hill. 
The course, to use a 
golfing term, was a 
sporting one—or courses, 
I should, perhaps, say— 
for the whole hill was in 
use. There were quite 
a number of trees to 
negotiate during the 
descent, and quite a 
number of toboggans 
seemed unable to avoid 
them. Then half way 
down the hill, just where 
I stood, was a_ broad 
gravel path, over which 
the toboggans had to 
jump before they could 
pursue their course to 
the bottom. Most of 
them jumped so_ well 
that all the occupants 
came off. Again, I am 
sorry to say that the 
arrangements for the 
sleighsmen to return to 
the top of the hill were 
such as would never have 
been tolerated at St. 
Moritz, for the empty 
sleighs were dragged up 
exactly where they had 
come down. The snow 





“UP THE HILL AND DOWN AGAIN.” 
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POWER. 


made the whole scene comparatively clear, and a few crews, 
rather like glowworms, had an electric torch at their front, 
but then, quite a dozen toboggans were always rushing down at 
once, and I remarked that many up-going and down-going parties 
met. That must have been great fun. All this in spite of the 
sleighsmen shouting and hallooing as they went like any Indian 
buffalo-driver, so that a Dante might have had a very real 
image of the damned being rushed down the slippery slopes 
to Hell. 

I climbed to the summit of the hill and merged myself 
into the crowd from which the toboggans were starting. Not. 
perhaps, so fashicnable a gathering as is to be found at the best 
Continental resorts; there weve a few young men in trimme: 
sweaters to give a tone 
to the proceedings, but 
moter-cycle headgeat 
and jerkins seemed more 
common, and really any 
sort of clothes at all. 
Ardent young sportsmen 
invited all and sundry 
to venture down on 
diminutive tobog- 
gans, and all and sundry 
accepted the challenge. 
On the very crown of 
the hill was the inevit- 
able hawker. ‘‘ Good 
tobawgans,”’ he bawled, 
“two bob each! Now’s 
your chance, only twc 
left. Two bob each, I say. 
Don’t stand watchin’ 
others, ’ave a go your- 
self.” I thought his eye 
rested on me. -I1 am 
sure his vehicle was very 
well worth the money, 
but I was far from 
confident that I could 
negotiate such a sport- 
ing course, and I moved 
away. He might have 
said I had bid for it, 
and then where should 
I have been ? Close by 
was another merchant. 
By the light of a bright 
acetylene flare and with 
the aid of a few tools 
and a fine assortment 
of packing cases he 
mended all the broken 
toboggans that were 
brought to him. There 
was a long queue of 
candidates for this enter- 
prising  craftsman’s 
services, those I suppose 
who had met the trees, 
and he drove a fine 
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trade. Round him, 
their faces lit by 
the flare, stood 
an admiring circle 
of men and boys. 
What a hero the 
man was ! 
The whole 
scene was so fas- 
cinating that ! 
forgot how cold 
it was and lingered 
long to enjoy it. 
Where, I won- 
dered, were all the 
artists of Hamp- 
stead ? Below 
me stretched 
the vast circle 
of the lights of 
London, with a 
ereat red haze in 
the direction of 
Piccadilly. Along 
the railway below > 
slid noiselessly the 
brightly lit electric 
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trains. I do not 
know when the 
carnival finished, 
for at eleven 
o'clock, when I 
turned away, new 
parties were still 
arriving. The 
trodden snow on 
the top of the 
hill had grown so 
slippery that the 
spectators kept 
falling down, and 
the small boys 
were busy making 
treacherous slides. 
I am sure that 
all the resorts of 
Switzerland and 
Norway combined 
have not half the 
fun from their 
sports that Hamp- 
stead and High- 
gate did that 
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THE RED BALL OF COURAGE 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


ET nobody be deceived by my title, which, with a 
weak-minded facetiousness, I have adapted from that of 
a once famous novel. Let nobody think I am the 
possessor of a red golf ball or that I should be brave 
enough to play with it, if I were. Although the rules 
of golf clearly contemplate golf in the snow, by stating that 
snow may be scraped aside with the club, my own opinion is 
that it had better be left where it is and the club left in the 
locker. At any rate, I am, at the moment of writing, beyond the 
reach of temptation. The neighbourhood in which I live has 
had the honour of having its snowdrifts photographed for the 
newspapers ; I have even shovelled away a mild drift from 
my own gate, and our golf course is at present serving as 
a toboggin run. Not even the ladies, who are so much 
more courageous than men in such matters, would dream of 
playing golf. 

I wonder if the golfing world in general is as brave as it 
used to be as regards snow. Does the professional’s stock 
nowadays contain any red balls? I very much doubt it. Yet 
it often used to do so. When, in 1898, the famous blizzard 
swept down on the University match at Sandwich out of a blue 
March sky, Ramsay Hunter’s shop had some red balls in it, 
though not quite enough to go round among the eight un- 
fortunate victims who were driven out to finish their matches 
on the snowfields. Those were red gutties. Only once do 
I recollect having been so demented as to try to play in the snow 
since the rubber-cored epoch began, and then I and my com- 
panions in folly did get ene or two red balls apiece. ‘There are 
always lunatics, and by this time, I suppose, a supply of balls 
has been painted, but I do not think they will have a large sale. 
Golf in the snow is rather like snowballing, which I take to 
be the least scientific of ball games. It is quite good fun for 
a while, but only a very short while. We can, indeed, by a 
judicious process of scraping away the snow behind it, turn every 
ball into a teed one. If we adopt the plan attributed to Andrew 
Kirkaldy on a famous occasion, oil the head of our caddie and 
surreptitiously wipe the ball on his hair, we may prevent it from 
turning into a snowball. This is really all there is to be said 
for the game, and in my judgment it is not nearly enough to 
justify it. 

1 doubt whether any serious match would to-day be played 
on a snowclad course, however vehemently one of the parties 
desired it, but a little over fifty years ago a match which may 
justly be called historic was so played. It was in 1875 that Mr. 
Arthur Molesworth announced that, on receipt of the odds of 
a third, he would play any professional, and Young Tommy 
Morris was induced to take up the gauntlet. The first half of 
the match, two rounds a day for three successive days, was 
played at St. Andrews on November 30th, December Ist and 
2nd, and the professional ended twelve holes up. When the 
next six rounds fell to be played, a few days later, there was 
both snow and frost, and the umpire (I take my facts from 
Mr. Tulloch’s well known biography of Old Tom) held that 
the match should be postponed. The amateur, however, did 
not agree ; so the greens were swept and the match was played. 
I do not know if Mr. Molesworth thought that the strange 


conditions gave him the best chance of getting that terrible 
deficit of twelve holes back. If he did, he was right in so far 
that this time he only lost seven instead of twelve, so that on 
the whole six days’ play Tommy ended nineteen up. The 
scores are something of a revelation as showing what the state 
of the course must have been. Tommy’s six rounds in the 
snow were 96, 91, 112, 102, 111 and 111; his opponent’s were 
100, 96, 115, 116, 125 and 116. Mr. Tulloch gives the further 
rather interesting statistics that Tommy did seven holes in 3, 
fourteen in 4, twenty-nine in 5, twenty-nine in 6, nineteen in 
7, seven in 8 and five in 9. Considering that there are only 
two legitimate threes in a round of St. Andrews, the eighth 
and eleventh holes, and that the eleventh, with a frozen green, 
must have been desperately difficult, seven threes was a very 
good bag in six rounds. I have read somewhere, though I 
cannot put my hand on the reference, that Tommy showed his 
superiority in being able to stop his chips, played with a niblick, 
on the little frozen oasis of putting green, whereas his opponent’s 
ball scuttled across into the snow on the other side. It must 
have been a dreary business, but it is an interesting little bit 
of golfing history nevertheless, and deserves not to be forgotten. 

Golf in frost without snow is a poor game, but I suppose 
it must be called a game. At any rate, it can be played very 
skilfully so as to produce a worthy victor, as it was at Rye three 
years ago, when Mr. Gillies beat Mr. Tolley and Sir Ernest 
Holderness in one day to win the President’s Putter. I watched 
it on my own local golf course, the other day, being played some- 
what less skilfully. The players kept me in my pcliteness standing 
still a long time while they tried to make tees. This they did 
by using their iron clubs as ice-axes in attempting to get sand 
out of the tee box. Having finally scraped together a few frozen 
grains, one hit the ball twenty yards to cover point, and the other 
missed the globe. It was too cold to watch them any more so 
I passed on with pharisaical thanksgivings in my heart that 
I was not as they were. Yet I have enjoyed golf in a frost. 
The earliest photograph I possess of the Aberdovey links tells 
me that. It depicts a group of players standing under the crest 
of the noble bunker called Cader, and the president of the club 
appears to be addressing a ball in sand with his driver, pre- 
paratory to hitting it in exactly the wrong direction. ‘The rest 
of us have clubs in our hands, but lying beside us are our skates. 
In those days there was a fine stretch of flooded marsh where 
are now some of the home-coming holes under the lee of the 
sand-hills. ‘That year we could skate in an almost unbroken 
stretch for the length of several holes, and I remember that 
we divided the day between skating and golfing and enjoyed 
both very much. But then that was an unsophisticated age. 
Incidentally, 1 observe that in that photograph I am wearing 
a tam o’ shanter, but that was a superfluous horror ; no frost 
and no primitive civilisation can have justified it. 

F.nally, one thing is always to be observed in frosty golf, 
namely, that people have got to be quite dreadfully sophisti- 
cated not to enjoy the fact that the ball goes a very long way. 
Say what we will, it dors g've an uneducated thrill. 

P.S.—Thank heaven for the thaw, which has come even as 
I am re-reading what I have written. 
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AN ALL-ROUND DAIRY HERD 
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TYPICAL DAIRY HEIFER CALVES, TEN MONTHS OLD. 


HE old dictum that the sire is half the herd can be 

very well disputed in its application to the breeding of 

dairy cattle. The transmission of high miik yielding 

abilities through a sire is often looked upon as being 

something of a gamble. The best advice which breeding 
experts have thus far been able to offer is to use only tested 
sires. A tested sire is one which has been used in a herd for a 
period of three or more years, and then his future life is deter- 
mined by the milking properties of his progeny. If these are 
good, then it is a foregone conclusion that such a bull will be 
retained for further use, but if the records of the progeny are 
bad, the bull will end his days on the butcher’s block without 
unnecessary waste of time. There has been too little attention 
paid to this kind of thing in the ordinary practice of breeding. 
Common custom ordains that a sire shall remain in a herd until 
the first of his female progeny are old enough to be mated, and 
then he is replaced by another young bull. Hence arises the 
reason for the frequent laments which are often heard about 
certain bulls having been disposed of to the butcher before their 
period of maximum service has expired. In the sphere of dairy 
farming the untested bull is an unknown quantity. He may 
be less than half the herd or more than half the herd. Judging 
from the experiences of many, the bull is often less than half 
the herd, and particularly so if his female progeny are inferior 
as milch cattle to their own dams. Curiously enough, the selec- 
tion of a sire often proves to be most difficult in those herds 
where the average merit of 
the cows is of a very high 
order. Here, again, the 
gamble of breeding is sup- 
posed to be illustrated, for 
though the greatest care 
is taken to select bulls 
of great merit, yet there 
are striking inconsistencies 
in the results. 

It is, perhaps, well 
worth while to analyse some 
of the probable reasons 
which give rise to such 
strange phenomena. The 
dairy shorthorn, as a breed, 
contains families which are 
variable in their milking 
properties, for the simple 
reason that in some strains 
beef has been accounted 
of more value than milk. 
The beautiful symmetry of 
the beef animal in the 
shorthorn breed has always 
served as a model of 
perfection, and those 
breeders who have aspired 
after milk have been 
very materially influenced 
by the beef type of short- 
horn. It has been fre- 
quently mentioned that the 
shorthorn is capable of 
both beef and milk in the 
Same animal, which is 
perfectly sound, but it is 
to be feared that too often 
it is assumed that the beef 
type and the dairy type are 





LORD LEICESTER 52ND. A TYPICAL DAIRY SIRE’S HEAD, 


one and the same thing. Hence the breeder who works on this 
assumption is usually careful to select his herd sires from sources 
of proved milking ability, yet at the same time insists on the 
outward form which is the very emblem of the pure beef type. 
It is not too much to say that one is almost asking for disappoint- 
ment whenever that system is put into operation. The show 
bull in the dairy shorthorn world has probably proved to be one 
of the breed’s worst stumbling blocks, for the simple reason 
that in the show ring they are judged by a type which is associated 
with beef production, and their only direct association with milk 
production is through their dams. 

There is a fount of wisdom in the methods which Mr. G. 
P. Golden has practised in connection with his Eaglesfield herd. 
Of all things held to be most undesirable it is that the herd sire 
should conform to the present show-yard type. The aim is a 
dairy type of sire, sacrificing nothing of dual purpose character, 
and yet these bulls are not of the beef type. In defining what is 
considered to be a dairy type of sire, Mr. Golden stresses the 
importance of having associated with the bull those same points 
which carry such weight in assessing the merits of the females. 
It is sometimes held that the sire should be massively formed, 
with masculinity well emphasised in the head and horns, but 
Mr. Golden is not particularly impressed with this view. His 
ideal sire is one which carries no trace of coarseness; clean- 
fleshed, with an absence of patchiness. A ‘“‘ sweet ’”’ or refined 
head is liked, with the horns markedly fine, waxy and pre- 
ferably slightly down- 
turned, somewhat long in 
the face, with prominent, 
luminous eyes and wide 
nostrils. The mild, placid 
eye is undoubtedly identi- 
fied with the beef type, 
and is quite out of place 
in the ideal dairy cow. 
Mr. Golden contends that 
it was not without good 
reason that Thos. Bates, 
who was closely identified 
with developing the milk- 
ing qualities in the early 
improved shorthorn, named 
the foundation animal of 
one of his best tribes as 
“Wild Eyes.”” The neck 
should be long with a 
well defined crest, while 
good constitution is safe- 
guarded by insisting upon 
good heart, girth and well 
sprung ribs. The hind- 
quarters should be long, 
wide and well filled in, such 
points being required in 
the female to ensure easy 
parturition. Much em- 
phasis is also placed upon 
the thighs of the dairy 
sire. These should be of 
the flat type, and split up, 
or divided, as viewed from 
behind, which is quite 
distinct from the thick, 
low-fleshed thighs of the 
typical beef animal. This is 
a point which is worthy of 
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more notice, for one would never expect a thick-thighed female to 
have the space available for udder development, which is so 
necessary in a dairy animal. Mr. Golden reasons that this point 
is equally important in the bull and also stresses the importance 
of having the area known as the escutcheon, scrotum and the 
region of the rudimentary teats, composed of fine silky skin and 
hair. There is much soundness in paying attention to the setting 
and size of the rudimentary teats which occur on the bull. If 
these are widely set, as distinct from being bunched up together, 
and of reasonable size, there is every reason to believe that, 
mated with cows possessed of shapely udders themselves, the 
progeny will have udders of a desirable type. The presence of 
strongly defined coarse hair partings in front of the scrotum 
(or area of rudimentary teats) is considered very undesirable, 
on the grounds that it tends to produce unshapely “‘ split” 
udders in progeny. All these desirable qualities should be 
combined in an animal which is virile and the very embodiment 
of life, and this is Mr. Golden’s ideal sire. 

How far Mr. Golden’s ideas have succeeded will be demon- 
strated later, but it is sufficient to say that among responsible 
breeders there is a growing feeling that the present show-yard 
standards for dairy shorthorn bulls are in urgent need of modi- 
fication. Indeed, it is becoming almost a by-word with breeders 
who know their work, when enquiring for a new bull to use in 
their herd, to specify that they do not want a “‘ show ”’ bull. If 
that is so, then it is strong proof that the breeder who would 
wish to breed high-class females cannot hope to do so with the 
accepted type of champion bull. Naturally, there are exceptions, 
but from one’s own knowledge of the breed during the past twenty 
years, very few of the outstanding show bulls of the period have 
proved prepotent in the breeding of high-yielding cows. 

Breeding, however, implies something more than the selec- 
tion of a sire from a proved line of ancestry, coupled with con- 
formation to a preconceived dairy type. In a herd where the 
value of the females is so extraordinarily high, it becomes necessary 
to tread with caution when mapping out the breeding programme. 
It is, of course, necessary to affirm that pedigree or ancestry counts 
for much, and successful breeders pay close attention to this 
point. Mr. Golden enforces a three-fold test in his choice of a 
dairy sire, viz., pedigree, type and performance. Performance 
is found to be fairly certain at Eaglesfield, provided the first 
two points have been closely observed, but in the initial years, 
during which the herd was being built up, a wide choice of bulls 
was made. These bulls, however, all conformed to the one pre- 
conceived type, and when used were drawn to suit the cows 
with which they were mated. Mr. Golden admits that he was 
frequently criticised for keeping a proportionately large number of 
stock bulls for the size of his breeding herd, but he never used 
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any bull to such an extent that if his heifers turned out to be 
failures the whole of his herd would be spoilt. Each bull, at 
first, was used to a limited extent, and retained until the progeny 
showed their worth. 

The beginning of a sequence of successful sires was Baron 
Wild Eyes 2nd, out of Wild Cranford 4th, a 1,200 gallon cow and 
of a famous breeding family. It is essential to emphasise again 
that the breeding reputation of the family, from which the sires 
are drawn, counts for much. ‘This bull, for example, was the sire 
of Lady Doreen znd, who won second at the Cambridge Royal 
Show in the four year old class, and of Lord Leicester 150182, 
who, in turn, sired Doreen 4th and the present stock bull, Lord 
Leicester 23rd 182718. It is interesting to observe that home- 
bred sires are now relied upon, and as much concentration as 
possible is made of the blood which is derived from Dorcas and, 
in turn, from Darlington Cranford 5th. As mentioned in the 
previous article, line-breeding is practised, but fresh blood is 
brought in by the purchase of famous cows and crossing them 
with Lord Leicester bulls, the sons of which thus providing the 
necessary future sires. This type of breeding is certainly con- 
structive, in the sense that one eliminates unnecessary risks, 
and reduces breeding to as near a certainty as it is possible. 
It can only succeed, however, when a high standard of excellence 
is associated with the animals concerned, and when this obtains 
it ensures a concentration of excellence in a herd which cannot 
be attained by direct out-crossing, no matter how perfect the 
sires used for the purpose might be. 

All the sires at present in use are of the Lord Leicester 
line of breeding. They are headed with Lord Leicester 23rd, 
the six year old son of Primula 6th, who, in turn, was by Conjuror, 
and thus traces back to Darlington Cranford 5th. Primula 6th 
was considered to be the best female in the 1913 Tring sale, 
where she was sold as a heifer for 170 guineas, and she was pur- 
chased by Mr. Golden when twelve years old for the same price. 
Her breeding record was excellent, and this son of hers, by the 
original Lord Leicester, is a real Bates type of Shorthorn. He 
carries a beautiful quality of flesh, a sweet head and horn, with 
great depth of front, and very quiet temperament. This bull 
is already distinguishing himself as a successful sire, for the 
imprint of his progeny is the same, and the young heifers on the 
farm are a beautiful lot, judged by their conformation to the 
same type, their general quality and their well formed udders in 
the making. 

One of the most attractive of the younger bulls is the roan, 
Lord Leicester 52nd by Lord Leicester 23rd and out of Lady 
Doreen, who has averaged over goo gallons of milk per annum 
with her first seven calves. Though only eighteen months old, 
this bull weighs over 15cwt., and yet is modelled on true dairy 
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lines, and which are particularly emphasised in his head and 
horns and the complete absence of coarseness. Then the deep 
red Lord Leicester 46th out of the Royal winner Doreen 6th and 
by Lord Leicester 9th, brings in another partial out-cross which 
has been very successful in the herd. This is through the grand 
sire, Lord Leicester 9th, whose dam was Lady Clara, one of the 
greatest dual-purpose cows of her day, and a cow with a 1,200 
gallon milk record. Mr. Golden has hired Lord Leicester 9th 
to Messrs. Chivers of Histon, and this bull has already proved his 
prepotency in the siring of the two beautiful heifers, Lady Clovelly 
and Lady Doreen 9th, both winners of many prizes at the leading 
shows. 

Of the young bulls which are to be used for the first time 
this autumn, particular mention must be made of Lord Leicester 
59th, by the old stock bull and out of Combebank Coral. Here, 
again, is another illustration of bringing a good cow into the herd 
for the purpose of breeding a bull. Combebank Coral has many 
prizes to her credit, including a second at the Derby Royal 
Show, and, though with age creeping on, she is a most attractive 
cow. Her son is a promising youngster, well made on dairy 
lines, and with excellent hindquarters and possessing those 
qualities which have been previously defined as important in a 
dairy sire. 

The system of rearing the calves is also interesting, in that 
it is quite contrary to the practice adopted by the average 
breeder of dairy cattle. Calving takes place in open loose boxes 
and the calves remain with their own dams until they are a week 
old. The calves are then removed—both bulls and heifers—and 
are fostered on to good non-pedigree nurse cows—usually heifers. 
Each nurse heifer has two or three calves placed with her, accord- 
ing to her milk supply. Their management during the period 
they are being nursed in this way is designed to give the calves 
the best possible foundation for a healthy breeding life. From 
the time they are a fortnight old they get a mixture of bran, 
crushed oats and flaked maize. When they are a little older 
they get a certain amount of chopped green food along with 
this meal mixture. Furthermore, the calves have access to 
water the whole time they are with the nurse cow, and with 
this is linked up the ease of weaning, in that they are thus made 
independent of the milk of the cow, and when they reach the 
age of three to four months they are taken off the cow, and do 
not experience the usual set back following weaning which is so 
often the case where the rearing has not been so carefully followed 
out as in this case. A good nurse, after having weaned three 
calves, will usually have enough milk for a further two calves, 
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and in this way a cow is made responsible for suckling five 
calves. 

After weaning, the calves are run in bunches of six or seven 
in semi-open loose boxes, then they are transferred later to semi- 
open yards and, finally, at the age of ten months, are transferred to 
fields with shelter sheds. In this way the foundation of a healthy 
herd is laid, and from every point of view Mr. Golden must be 
regarded as one of the most successful breeders of dairy short- 
horns in England to-day. , 

A review of this herd would not be compiete without some 
reference to the system of feeding employed. Mr. Golden is 
the occupying owner of some 220 acres of land, fifty of which 
are arable and the whole of which is devoted to crops for con- 
suming on the farm. Considerable belief is placed on the value 
of green food in the diet of the herd the whole year round. Here, 
again, the views of Mr. Golden coincide very closely with the 
experiences of Dr. Watney, which have already been described 
in this paper (Country Lire, January 22nd, 1927). It is 
claimed that a succession of green food the year round maintains 
the health of the herd at a high level, while infertility is 
practically unknown. The succession of green food follows 
the undermentioned order : 

Time of planting 


or sowing, 


Period of Feeding 
commencing. 
Middle of May. 


Crop. 
Flower of Spring cab- August 
bage. 
Primus cabbage Mid-April 
Vetches, oats and beans Autumn 


End of July. 

Gives two cuttings, the 
first in the beginning 
of May, and the 
second in July. 

Marrow stem kale .. Two seedings, one in Autumnandearly winter. 
April, and one a 
month later. 

Spring—chopped out but End of year. 
not transplanted. 

Savoy cabbage (Sut- Early summer 

ton’s New Year). 

Golden Tankard April a . .. Spring. 

mangold. 

In connection with the above crops, the Savoy cabbage, 
consumed in February and March, is considered to be one of the 
most valuable of all the crops for this is a period of the year 
when green food is particularly helpful. All the green food, 
even cabbage and kale, is fed in the pulped form. 

H. G. Rostnson. 


Spring ox cabbage 


February and March. 
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1—SPINET, BY JOSEPH HARRIS, 
6 HE winter exhibitions held by the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club differ from the summer exhibitions in being 
miscellaneous in scope 
and composed chiefly 
of objects lent by 
members. For one of these 


shows to have individuality 
is, therefore, to some extent, 
a matter of chance. When 
the Fates are kind and the 
room has character as well as 
interest, the Winter Exhibition 
is, perhaps, the pleasantest 
show to be found in London at 
any time. It has the appear- 
ance of a room in an old family 
house where neither wealth 
nor taste is lacking to the con- 
temporary inhabitants. This 
winter's show is thoroughly 
successful, not owing to any 
outstanding work of art, but 
to the homogeneity of its 
character. The committee 
has been able to combine 
pictures and furniture that are 
out of the ordinary, yet both 
partake of a certain solid ex- 
cellence. The key is pitched 
low by Gainsborough’s masterly 
life-size sketch ‘‘ The Mush- 
room Girl,’ that dominates the 
room with its tones of brown 
and bistre; and by the group 
of Dutch pictures centred 
round a_ great Van Goyen 
landscape, also of brownish 
colours. This note is echoed 
by the furniture, very largely 
walnut, with a few exquisite, 
but solid, pieces of mahogany. 
On the main wall is assembled 
an admirable series of English 
pictures, ranging from a lovely 
Wilson of Tabley Hall to a 
brilliant de Loutherbourg that 
will be illustrated in a subse- 
quent article. Here the furni- 
ture responds, with Lord 
Bearsted’s yellow and_ poly- 
chrome lacquered cabinet on 
a silvered stand (Fig. 2) and 
a scarlet lacquer bureau from 
Penshurst. 

Against the first wall, on 
which is hung an interesting 
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AND 
ON SILVERED STAND. Circa 1725. 
Lent by Lord Bearsted. 








1757. (Lent by Mr. B. Coppinger 


series of Italian and Flemish 
fine seventeenth century pieces 
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Prichard). 


Primitives, are ranged several 
of furniture. Among them is 
the unusual oak folding table 
illustrated in Fig. 8, that 
seems to represent a_ tran- 
sitional development from the 
gate-legged table tc the kind 
in which the flaps are supported 
by folding arms. Actually, this 
development did not take place 
till long after the date of this 
table—about 1660. It is strange 
that so obvious and convenient 
a feature as these ‘“ hanging 
gates ’’’ was not more common. 
As it is, no other example of 
the type is known. 

Sixty years earlier, of the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign, is the 
fine walnut armchair, of a 
mellow golden brown hue, 
illustrated in Fig. 6. The 
panel back is inlaid with a 
pattern in marquetry and is 
surmounted by a semicircular 
pediment. Slightly later is 
another walnut chair. Both 
these chairs are unusually early 
examples of the use of this 
wood in furniture. This one 
was, obviously, intended for 
ecclesiastical purposes. It is 
of the early, folding, type, but 
was not made so as to fold. 
The back is carved with Gothic 
ornament, which suggests that 
the chair dates from the “ high 
church” revival of Gothic 
forms associated with the 
activities of Archbishop Laud. 
For instance, the panel of 
the back contains the Crown 
of Thorns and emblems of the 
Passion. While considerable 
renovations have been made, 
there can be no doubt of the 
chair’s authenticity. | When 
found it had a wooden seat, 
the removal of which disclosed 
channelling shaped for the 
nailing-on of a leather seat, such 
as has now been given to it. 

At the close of the seven- 
teenth century, walnut became 
the accepted material for 
furniture construction, and 
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3—MAHOGANY AND GILT 


SETTEE, COVERED 
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IN PAINTED CHINESE SILK. Circa 1735. 


From Dudley House. 


design was modified so as to reveal its aptitude for delicate treat- 
ment. On the one hand we get a graceful high-backed armchair, 
with its back shaped and containing two caned panels. It is 
most unusual in its display of undulating lines. Though it dates 
from ciyca 1715, the “‘ waviness ”’ of its serpentine legs and arms 
foreshadows Hogarth’s conception of “‘ the line of beauty ”’ 
Averse alike to crooked and to straight 

—the line which Chippendale displayed so successfully in contem- 
porary furniture. The more solid type of walnut construction 
associated with the reign of Queen Anne—though it continued 
for two decades after her death—is represented by several fine 
pieces, the most notable being the writing-chair illustrated and 
described on page xxx. of this issue. 

For once, Chippendale is given a holiday from an exhibition 
of furniture. We confess to some pleasure at the change. 





ys 


4—MAHOGANY CHAIR IN THE STYLE OF WILLIAM 
KENT. 
From Dudley House. 





Instead, we are given a group of exceptionally interesting pieces 
of the kind that immediately preceded the development of his 
characteristic manner, and dating from the ’thirties, when 
William Kent was the arbiter of taste. The settee (Fig. 3), 
the chair (Fig. 4) and the console table (Fig. 5) all come from 
Dudley House, and are of the finest quality. The settee and 
chair are of mahogany, liberally gilded, the surfaces of which are 
enriched with vigorous carving and that peculiar form of orna- 
mentation known as ‘“‘ money moulding,” the effect of which 
is that of scales such as Kent frequently used in his interior 
decoration. Indeed, the influence of Kent is present in every 
line of this heavy but most satisfying design, which may well 
be from his own hand. Additional interest is given to the set 
(which was originally the property of Lord North’s family at 
Wroxton Abbey) by the Chinese silk upholstery, painted with 
conventional flowers of charming fancifulness. The back is of 


5.—CONSOLE TABLE OF MAHOGANY, WITH MARBLE 
TOP. Circa 1730. 
From Dudley House. 
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openwork, of a kind to which Chippendale gave more lightness 
and grace in some of his earliest designs. 

The marble-topped mahogany console table (Fig. 5) is a 
delightful exhibition of decorative construction. The massive, 
scaled scroll which forms its support divides at the top into a 
pair of eagles’ heads, from whose beaks hang two delicate festoons. 
The carving of the detail is as crisp as could be desired, and the 
energy of “‘ baroque’”’ was never more successfully caught by 
a cabinet-maker. 

Only five years earlier in date, yet preserving the tradition 
of Charles II’s reign, is the yellow lacquer cabinet (Fig. 2), 
enriched with gold and polychrome designs. Genuine examples 
of lacquer in this colour are not common, so that it is interesting 
to recall that this cabinet ran the gauntlet of experts during 
the Shrager-Dighton case not many years ago, and escaped 
with a reputation unscathed. The silvered stand, however, 
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6—WALNUT ARMCHAIR WITH MARQUETRIED BACK. 
Circa 1600. Lent by Mr. Thursby-Pelham. 


cannot be accounted a good example of its kind. The carving 
is shallow and weak, and far inferior to the vigorously modelled 
stands that one associates with the lacquer cabinets of William IIT 
and Anne’s reigns. 

The delightful spinet (Fig. 1) with walnut case and mahogany 
stand bears the name of Joseph Harris and the date 1757 on 
the board above the keys. Behind this there is an inscription. 
“ This is not one of my ordinary spinets, but the very best toned 
instrument I ever made.’’ The case has finely engraved brass 
hinges, and the stand is of very graceful form. It is interesting 
to see how the claw and ball foot survived in a musical instrument 
when it had been largely superseded in contemporary furniture. 
Such survival of old-fashioned mofifs is usual in instruments. 
One need only glance at the grand pianos made to-day to see 
legs that have in no way changed since the forties of last century. 
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7.—MAHOGANY WINE-COOLER. Circa 1760. 
Lent by Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth. 


The design, both of spinets and pianos, is largely traditional, and 
outside the usual range of furniture designers. Nothing is 
known of Joseph Harris, though, probably, he was a member 
of the great family of musicians and organ and _ spinet 
makers who flourished during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

One of the latest pieces of furniture included in the exhibition 
is the mahogany wine-cooler (Fig. 7), which will belong to the 
time. early in George III’s reign, when the influence of Robert 
Adam was being felt by cabinetmakers, particularly Chippendale. 
The piece is Roman in its massive simplicity, relieved only by 
four upright bands of enrichment and by lion’s-paw feet. At 
each semicircular end is a brass lion’s mask holding a ring, and 
the slightly bombé lid is carved with radiating flutings. The 
plain surfaces display exquisitely the deep wine red wood and its 
cloudy figure. 





8—HANGING GATE-LEG TABLE OF OAK. Circa 1660. 
Lent by Mr. Thursby-Pelham. 


NAMED JEHU 


Dear Jehu, you remind us, 
No longer like the hare 
We leap to years that find us 
Less nimble than we were. 
But if, like yours, our pacing 
Moves steadfast to our will 
Onwards, with no retracing, 


What ground we cover still! 


DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY. 
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A LOOK INTO 1928 


‘“ LINCOLNSHIRE,” GOLD CUP 


NTRIES for many of the most important races in 1928 
invite one to become interested in the New Year. One 
experienced a feeling of the sort on turning the other day 
during the long stoppage through frost, snow, and then 
frost again, to the recently published entries. I am not 
referring to the entries for the classic races. They closed long 
ago—as far back, indeed, as November of 1926. Not so long 
ago the entries closed for the classic races of 1929, since it is 
stipulated that horses must be entered for them as yearlings. 

I cannot recall a more poverty-stricken entry for the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap. With few exceptions the forty-five are a poor 
lot, such a collection, in fact, as would not call for a moment’s 
notice even a day before the race, were sucha race occurring during 
a season instead of at the outset of one. Why, there are many 
such races as a Lincolnshire Handicap—that is to say, of second 
or third rate importance—only it happens that, in years gone by, 
it has been the custom to discuss Lincolnshire Handicaps for 
weeks before the race, during which time much betting has been 
transacted. Nowadays, ante-post betting is being stifled almost 
to extinction. Few want to bet ahead of the race, and book- 
makers cannot lay fair prices because the volume of business 
is so restricted. Accordingly, there is “‘ nothing doing.’”’ On 
this coming occasion there will be less than ever. 

The old-time big betting stable which made a practice of 
engaging in big betting coups on races like the Lincolnshire 
Handicap is practically non-existent. I know of a prominent 
owner to-day who told me that between twenty and thirty vears 
ago he stood to win over £100,000 on a filly which had been 
tried to be unbeatable. On the morning of the race he knew he 
had no chance. She went amiss. There have been big sums 
won over the race since then. It is not long since a coup was 
landed, when Sir Gallahad won for Captain Jefferson Cohn, 
and the public joined in and had occasion to rejoice over the 
success. But I have seen this once popular race steadily declining, 
until to-day, as I have suggested, it has a half-starved look. 

This, no doubt, is symptomatic of racing generally at Lincoln. 
lis racing languishes lamentablv, and beyond what can be ascribed 
to the operations of the betting tax. They only get a decent crowd 
there on one of the five days allotted during the season. It is, 
of course, when the Lincolnshire Handicap is being decided. 
On the Monday and Tuesday only a mere handful of people attend. 
It is the reason, I suppose, why the management keep the big 
race until the third day. If they had it on the second day no 
one would remain for the third day’s racing! The whole place 
is dull, comfortless and devoid of anything in the nature of 
amenities for the public. The totalisator would have to work 
miracles to make a storming success of racing at Lincoln. 

I shall not fill any space by dwelling on the entry for the 
Lincolnshire Handicap. A more convenient occasion would be 
when we are in possession of the weights. They are to be pub- 
lished on the 12th of this month, which will leave longer than 
ever for digestion. The best horses entered are Priory Park 
and Fohanaun, owned respectively by Mr. J. B. Joel and his 
brother, Mr. S. B. Joel. The former won the race last year 
with Priory Park, and that horse confirmed the progress he had 
made, belated though it was when he won the Stewards’ Cup 
at Goodwood after being placed for the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot. 
lohanaun, it will be recalled, ran remarkably well for the Cam- 
bridgeshire after some days of idleness before the race through 
coughing. Priory Park and Fohanaun will be found at or about 
the head of the handicap, for the only other interesting ones in 
the race are Orbindos (beaten a head for the race last year, and 
a most improved horse as the year went on), Rob, Fancy Free 
and The Mohawk. 

ENTRIES FOR THE GOLD CUP. 

Some entries for Ascot appeal far more. Take, for instance, 
the Gold Cup race, for which more horses (fifty-four) have been 
entered than for the Lincolnshire Handicap. I wonder when 
that last occurred. Of course, we know that there will only be 
a few survivors on the day, but so long as Book Law and Mon 
Talisman (the crack French horse) be among them, all will, 
indeed, be well. I am under the impression that Lord Astor 
only decided to keep Book Law in training another season so 
that she might bid for Ascot Gold Cup honours. As she was 
steadily making progress last year and was never better than on 
the day she won the Jockey Club Stakes in October, she ought 
to be a real champion as a four year old. 

Mon Talisman proved to be one of the leading French three 
vear olds, and throughout gave the idea that he would develop 
into an ideal sort of Ascot Gold Cup horse. He is by the well 
known English sire, Craig an Eran, who keeps Buchan company 
at the Littleton Stud, near Winchester. If all goes well, the 
French will have a worthy representative in this horse, though 
many others have been nominated by French owners. For 
instance, M. James Henessey has entered five, including a couple 
of three year olds. 

Young horses rarely do any good in this searching and testing 
race, but I notice that Lord Rosebery has entered his three 
year old Camelford. This is a light, even washy, chestnut colt 
by Devizes, that won the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Goodwood, 


AND A NEW EPSOM RACE. 


beating the smart filly Nance. He could not be properly irained 
after that because of a bout of coughing. I am quite aware, 
however, that his trainer, Jack Jarvis, thinks the colt will prove 


‘himself to be a high-class stayer. I remember how tremendously 


he fancied Devizes, whom he trained for Sir William Cooke, 
until, on the morning of the race, the horse started to cough 
and that night was found to have a raging temperature. 

I notice that the Aga Khan’s sole entrant is Dark Japan, 
who failed when such a hot favourite last year. He showed then, 
as he showed on another occasion, that he is not a really great 
stayer, but apparently they are unconvinced on the point. Mr. 
Marshall Field has entered his good mare, Cinq-a-Sept, and she 
has undoubtedly developed stamina with age; but I should 
scarcely have associated her with an Ascot Gold Cup race. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FINGLAS. 

Next to Book Law, it may be the best Cup horse trained in 
England is Finglas. He really is a great stayer, and I do not 
forget his achievements as a three and four year old over the 
course. His breeder and owner, M. de St. Alary, has a fine chance 
of winning the Gold Cup of 1928 with this very honest and genuine 
horse—one, moreover, that only blooms when the days are 
warm. He hates cold and wet, which is probably why he has 
always, in the past, been at his best in the month of June. 1 
notice that Lordland has been entered in the name of Contessa 
di Sant Elia. This, then, is the lady on whose behalf ovcr 
6,000 guineas was paid at a recent auction at Ascot. I believe 
Lordland to be a very genuine stayer, but I shall want some proof 
before accepting him as a Gold Cup horse. 

Sir Victor Sassoon’s Hot Night is among the fifty-four. 
Evidently, therefore, they do not despair of this horse proving a 
great stayer. They are optimistic. His sire, Gay Crusader, 
was a fine stayer, but Hot Night is not bred to stay on his dam‘s 
side, and a mile and a quarter will remain his best distance, as 
was the case during his three year old days. It was his mis- 
fortune that over the Jonger distances of the classic races he had 
the misfortune to bump up against better ones in Call Boy in 
the Derby and Book Law in the St. Leger. Apparently Mr. Reid 
Walker is keeping Invershin in training for another year, though 
it was reported that he had run his last race when Blackness 
beat him for the Derby Cup. Of course, some perfectly ridiculous 
horses appear in the entry. They have not a thousand to one 
chance, even if they were allowed to start the evening before. 

I was rather interested in the entry for the Nonsuch Stakes 
of a mile at Epsom. It is a new race, and has beer introduced 
as the feature of the additional day’s racing given to the spring 
fixture this year. Accordingly, it has been fixed for Monday, 
April 23rd. The Great Metropolitan Stakes and the City and 
Suburban follow on the two following days. The idea of the new 
race is excellent, in the sense that it gives an opportunity for the 
leading three year olds engaged in the Derby to make acquaint- 
ance with the always tricky and unusual course. 

So many three year olds that run in the Derby each year 
have never seen the track until they arrive for the race and 
actually take part in it. To some it is altogether too sharp, 
probably due to want of “‘ local knowledge.”’ Here, then, is an 
opportunity of giving a colt or filly a run over the course though 
it may conceivably interfer ewith owners’ plans where the Two 
Thousand Guineas is concerned, for, after all, that is a classic 
race of great value, while this is merely a sweepstake of {20 
each for starters, with £600 added money from the race fund. 

Sir Abe Bailey had one of the best of last season’s two year 
olds in Guards Parade, but he was not engaged in any of the 
English classic races. Here, however, was an opportunity for 
him to appear at Epsom in the best company, and, sure enough, 
I find his name in the entry. Lord Derby has entered his Middle 
Park Stakes winner, Pharamond, but has left out Fairway. 
In my opinion, Pharamond was only just beginning to be under- 
stood towards the close of last season. He is probably a true 
stayer, and it is not long odds that Fairway will prove the better 
three year old. 

Gang Warily, unbeaten last year, has been entered to repre- 
sent Mrs. George Drummond. Naturally, there is much faith 
where this colt is concerned. He was given every chance as a 
two year old, for he was not called upon again in the autumn, 
after being for some time off colour. Voltero was known last 
year as Bar One, and was a noted stayer in long-distance nursery 
handicaps. Here he has stepped up into decidedly better 
company. The Aga Khan has left out Buland, but can choose 
from Ranjit Singh, of whom I have a very considerable opinion, 
and Parwiz, who was only beaten a head by Pharamond for the 
Middle Park Stakes. Parwiz is particularly interesting, because 
he is an own brother to the 1925 Derby winner, Manna, and cost 
10,000 guineas as a yearling. 

Black Watch, the Gimcrack Stakes winner, has been entered 
by Mc. L. Neumann, who has him on lease from the Australian 
breeder, Mr. J. B. Reid. Camelford, to whom I have referred 
above, is one of two entries made for Lord Rosebery, and those 
mentioned include, I think, all the better known ones. The first 
year of the Nonsuch Stakes at Epsom ought to be a real 
success. . PHILIPPoOs. 
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RYCOTE, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Residence of 

Lieut.-Col. A. . G. HAMERSLEY, K.C., J.P. 3 
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Little remains of the mansion built c. 1520, and frequently visited by Queen Elizabeth | 
when it was the home of Lord Williams and of the Norreyses. The fifteenth-century 
chapel was fitted up with exceptional magnificence c. 1610 and 1625. 


SPELL might have been laid upon Rycote, so little being some fifteen miles out of Oxford on the northern London 
does its own place know it, let alone the world outside road, it was a favourite resting place for sovereigns who had 
the park fence. So untouched is the very dust, you business in that city. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
would say, in its royally furnished chapel. Yet during the centuries Rycote was to Oxford what Blenheim subsequently 1 
three centuries of its heyday few houses were more became—the seat of the greatest territorial magnate of the 
famous. It was owned by a series of high Court officials who, district. Indeed, J. R. Green, in his Studies of Oxford History, i 
apparently, found it within convenient reach of Windsor. And chooses the phrase “the Rycote influence” to express the 
opposition to “the Blenheim 
‘influence”’ during a_ par- 
ticular phase of Oxford Tory- 
ism. ‘‘ The Rycote influence ” ! 
An incongruous idea in this 
deep solitude and emptiness 
of gold autumnal woods. Yet 
it is clear that in the days 
of the first two Earls of Abing- 
don and “‘ the fifteen,’ Rycote 
was a great resort of “ honest 
men.” Linked intimately with 
the High Church faction and 
with the Stuarts even in their 
exile, by a grim coincidence 
Rycote and the Stuart cause 
met their end together. In 
October, 1745, the house and 4 
the then heir were burnt. 
All but an angle tower and 
detached wing was pulled down 
in 1800. Yet, if the house 
and the political influence of 
its owners seem to have been 
cursed together, their religious 
ideals, embodied in the chapel, 
have been preserved by a 
special blessing. Consecrated 
apparently in 1449, the chapel 4 
was redecorated in accordance i 
with “high church”’ tenets q 
in about 1610. Charles I wor- 
shipped here in the first year 
of his reign when the Anglo- 
Catholic rite seemed about 
to triumph. By an extraordinary 
chance the chapel escaped the 
destructions of the Puritans, 
and it was disused and for- 
gotten when their successors, 
the “‘ restorers,” were com- 
pleting their work in the nine- 
, ST Ap teenth century. Since we are 
"malts TR Boe ERS concerned aa chiefly with 
: ’ = 7 mee what we can see, the earlier 
phases of Rycote’s brilliant 
history must be passed over 
hurriedly. 

Henry Winstanley, the 
designer of the first Eddystone 
lighthouse, who mrt lis end 
in its fall, left an engraving of 
the south front of the house 
as it appeared c. 1695. A year 
or two later Kip engri.ved a 
1.—TUDOR BRICKWORK AT THE SOUTH END OF THE ORIGINAL OFFICE WING. _ larger bird’s-eye prosp ct that 
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Copyright 2.—LOOKING EAST, PAST THE TUDOR BUILDING TO THE CHAPEL. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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Copyright. 3-—THE EAST FRONT OF THE PRESENT HOUSE. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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shows it to have been a quadrangular structure enclosed by a 
moat. Only the left-hand angle turret and a fragment of the 
adjoining gable of the house shown by Winstanley survives. 
But the adjoining office wing was inhabited and half intact 
when Colonel Hamersley bought the place in 1911, and Figs. 1 
to 3 show how Mr. Jack and Mr. William Weir have adapted 
it for modern requirements. The fine diapered brickwork 
of the office wing, well seen in Fig. 1, is identical with that 
in the surviving fragment of the mansion. Though there was 
a large house here from very early times, notably an important 
stone building of the thirteenth century, of which many sculptured 
capitals and voussoirs survive, the nature of the brickwork and 


Copyright. 


of the design as shown in the engravings indicate that the house 
was entirely rebuilt at the time when Wolsey was building 
Hampton Court and Provost Lupton his tower at Eton, The 
chapel building, however, takes. us a century farther back, to 
the time when Rycote first became closely associated with the 
Court. 

A family de Ricote was living here in the fourteenth 
century till Joanna, an heiress, took it by marriage to Nicolas 
Englefield, Steward and Comptroller of Richard II’s Household. 
On his death in 1415 he left two daughters. Sybil married 
Richard Quatremain, of an Oxfordshire family, but apparently 
a merchant or official in London. Cicely married Thomas 


4.—THE CHAPEL, NORTH DOOR AND TOWER. 
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Fowler, subsequently Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Richard Quatremain, who succeeded to Rycote, was a man 
of sufficient position to be High Sheriff of Berkshire and Oxon 
in 1437 and 1455. The consecration of the chapel is ascribed 
to the year 1449. He died in 1460, though his widow survived 
to a great age, not joining him till 1483. There then succeeded 
to Rycote her nephew and Quatremain’s godson, Richard 
Fowler. He appears to have cut a figure at the Court, for he 
received a knighthood, but “‘ was a very onthrift and sold all his 
lands,”’ Rycote to Sir John Heron, Treasurer to Henry VII and 
Henry VIII, in 1521. It is to himand to his son Giles, who 
also had to sell the place in 1542, that the quadrangular building 
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must be ascribed. It is usually credited to Sir John Williams, 
who bought it from Giles Heron. But, unless Williams can be 
shown to have had possession of it, e.g., by mortgage, in 1530 
at the latest, the style of the design is too early for him to have 
had much hand in it. Between 1521 and 1542 Italian had 
ousted traditional forms in the houses that great men were 
building. Moreover, Sir John Heron, Treasurer, must have been 
a wealthy man in 1521, while Williams did not make his fortune 
till the Dissolution of the Abbeys. Giles Heron is recorded 
by an old historian as ‘‘ wise yn wordes but foolish yn deedes,” 
a stigma that not uncommonly attached itself to those who were 
possessed by “ the spirit of building.” 
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Copyright. 5.—LORD NORREYS’S PEW (c. 1610), THE ROYAL PEW (1625), AND THE PULPIT. “country LIFE.” 





Copyrignt. 6.—FROM THE ALTAR STEPS. A MUSIC GALLERY SURMOUNTS THE NORREYS PEW. 
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His successor was one of the most astute Royal servants 
of thatage. He was a kinsman of Thomas Cromwell, in whose 
service he began life, and whom he succeeded as Keeper of 
the King’s Jewels. ‘Though he was sympathetic to the old 
faith, he obtained numerous grants of church lands, and 
through several influential but politically minor posts he 
exercised considerable power. The best tribute to his wits is 
that he kept all his appointments under Edward VI, Mary 
and Elizabeth, and the only occasion on which he appears 
facing the wrong way is on his tomb in Thame Church, 
where his head is towards the altar instead of his feet, which 
is the accepted orientation for effigies. By Mary he was 
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appointed one of the two guardians of Princess Elizabeth, 
who preferred his lenient and tactful treatment to that of Sir 
Henry Bedingfield, his colleague. It was Lord Williams of 
Thame, as he had been created by Mary, who introduced 
Elizabeth to Rycote, often bringing her over from her prison at 
Woodstock. Lord Williams died shortly after her accession, 
whereupon the property went with his daughter and heir, 
Marjorie, to Henry Norreys, a descendant of the Norreyses of 
Speke. His father, executed by Henry VIII as one of the 
alleged lovers of Anne Boleyn, had died protesting his innocence. 
Elizabeth honoured his memory, believing that he died “in 
justification of her mother’s innocence,” and was a firm friend 
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of his son. Marjorie Williams, too, was a friend of her youth, 
whom till the end of her life she always called “‘ my own crow,” 
apparently in reference to the Williams crest of a raven and 
Marjorie’s dusky complexion. Thus, with the alliance with 
the astute Lord Williams and then with the favour of the Queen, 
Norreys fared prosperously about the Court, receiving a knight- 
hood in 1566 on the occasion of the Queen’s next visit to Rycote, 
and the Barony of Rycote in 1572 after six years as Ambassador 
to France. ‘ Although himself of a meek and mild disposition,” 
Lord Norreys, as Camden puts it, was father of “a brood of 
spirited martial men.” “So great their states and stomachs, 
no wonder if Oxfordshire wanted room for them, when al! 





INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL, SHOWING FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PEWS. 


England could not hold them together,” exclaimed Fuller. 
The eldest, William, was with Devereux in Ulster in 1574, 
and died of fever there in 1579. It was on this occasion that 
the Queen sent her famous letter of sympathy to “‘ My own 
Crow,” one of the most characteristic blends of Royal dignity 
and compassion that have issued from any sovereign. Sir 
John, the second son, commanded in Flanders during the fag 
end of operations there, distinguishing himself as a courageous 
individual and a fine soldier poorly supported from home. 
With Drake he commanded the expedition against Lisbon 
in 1589, commanded in Brittany in 1591-93, but died in Ireland 
an embittered man and a victim of the Queen’s vacillating 
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8.—DETAIL OF THE NORREYS PEW. 


policy in 1597. Sir Thomas, the fourth son, held him in his 
arms as he died and succeeded him as President of Munster, 
where he died of wounds in 1599. Henry, fifth son, died after 
the amputation of a leg in Ireland during the same year, and 
Maximilian, the youngest, was killed fighting in Brittany under 
his brother John in 1593. ‘Their father died in 1601, and is 
commemorated, together with his sons, by a magnificent tomb 
in Westminster Abbey. Even the Great War can produce 
no such catalogue of tragedy. Elizabeth herself must have 
felt for the sadness of Rycote, and have remembered the great 
day she spent there in 1592. Then John Lyly had organised 
the reception. On her arrival “an olde man, sometime a 
souldier”’ addressed her: ‘I am past all service save only 





10.—A CORNER OF THE CHANCEL. 
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9—THE ROYAL PEW OF CHARLES I. 


devotion,” he had said to her. ‘‘ My horse, mine armour, 
my shield, my sword, the riches of a young soldier and an old 
soldier’s reliques I should here offer to your Highness, but 
my four boys have stolen them from me, vowing themselves 
to arms and leaving me to my prayers.’”” Within seven years 
all were dead but one. This was Sir Edward, the third son, 
who pursued a more politic career, and died in 1603 a rich man, 
leaving his properties to his nephew, Francis, second Baron of 
Rycote, the son of William, in the year of whose death he was 
born. Francis Norris was thus a rich man at twenty-five. 
He was influential politically, and a friend of such idealists as 
Thomas Bodley, whom he provided with the timber, in 1608, 
for the building of part of the Bodleian quadrangle. But the 





11—THE ARCADING OF THE NORREYS PEW. 
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Copyright. 13.—LIMEWOOD CARVING IN THE REREDOS, 1682. “CL? 
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fire of his blood ill adapted him for a Court 
life. James I forgave him a duel with 
Peregrine Bertie, and made him, in 1620, 
Earl of Berkshire. But he committed 
suicide at Rycote in 1621, unbalanced by 
the humiliation of being committed to 
the Fleet for brawling in the House of 
Lords. He left an only daughter, Baroness 
Norreys in her own right, who married 
Edward Wray, Groom of the Bedchamber 
to Charles I, in whose possession Rycote 
will have been in 1625, when the King 
made it his residence—of which more in 
a moment. Wray’s only daughter, also 
Baroness Norreys, married, first, Edward 
Sackville (d. 1646), and then Montagu 
Bertie, second Earl of Lindsey, ancestor 
of the Dukes and Earls of Ancaster, some 
account of whom was given in our articles 
on Grimsthorpe (Country Lire, Vol. Ly, 
pages 572and 614). Theirson, James Bertie, 
in 1675 became Baron Norreys in his 
mother’s right, and in 1682 was created Earl 
of Abingdon, with possession of the Norreys 
lands at Rycote and Wytham. 

In 1625, the first year of his reign, 
Charles I held the second session of Parlia- 
ment at Oxford owing to the plague that 
was raging in London, accepting the hospi- 
tality of his Groom of the Bedchamber, 
Edward Wray. During August of that 
year the Court was held at Rycote, and the 
King found a chapel that might have been 
decorated to express the very views on 
worship that he was engaged upon debating 
with his Commons at Oxford, and, indeed, 
for the rest of his life. 

Though undecypherable architectural 
fragments of the thirteenth century have 
been found at Rycote, sufficient to give rise 
to a suggestion that some alien priory or 
chantry existed here, no documentary 
evidence has been found to give the theory 
substance. The fragments must belong 
to an unusually elaborate domestic building. 
The chantry chapel, founded in 1449 by 
Richard Quatremain and Sybil Englefield, 
with dwelling for three priests, was the 
first religious building on the manor. 
The stone used is a darkish grey oolite, 
probably from the Teynton quarries near 
Culham in Oxfordshire, which were then 
providing much of the stone for the chapel 
at Eton. The building is an aisleless hall, 
with a tower at the west end, north and 
south doors (both blocked), a priest’s door 
in the north wall of the chancel, and 
buttresses, These terminate in crocketted 
pinnacles, with the exception of the two 
at the east end which are surmounted by 
greyhounds — probably given them by 
Lord Williams of Thame, in whose coat 
of arms greyhounds are the supporters, 
and that at the west end of the north side 
(Fig. 4), which contains a flue and termi- 
nates in a stone chimney cap of charming 
design. This unusual feature appears to 
be original. For the rest, the apertures 
are of the most flattened Perpendicular 
type. Both north and south doorways 
are provided with numerous shields, but 
only those of the west door were carved— 
with the arms of Quatremain (a fesse between 
four hands) and Englefield. The roof is a 
pointed barrel ceiling of timber ribs and 
boards. The tower contains a_priest’s 
watching chamber. 

The entry (Fig. 14) is beneath a Jacobean 
gallery supported on timber Tonic columns 
(Fig. 15) which were originally painted 
black, with white caps and pedestals, the 
latter being enriched with a split baluster 
and jewel ornament. The ceiling beneath 
the gallery is painted with “ clouds ”—red 
shadows and blue outlines. Moving east- 
wards, one is amazed by the untouched 
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condition of the decoration, and then horrified by 
the evidence of decay in the roof. Till 1912 this 
evidence was only too true. But Colonel Hamersley 
has thoroughly restored the raftering and tiling with- 
out leaving any trace of his operations. So careful 
has he been to preserve the apparent age as well 
as the beauty of the fabric, that those parts of the 
roof that appear about to fall are actually held in 
position by wires. The beams of this ceiling are 
marbled fleur-de-péche. The interspaces, formerly 
blue, are a gorgeous turquoise spangled with gilt 
stars. The west part of the nave retains its fifteenth- 
century oak pews of the local pattern, in one of 
which is the fireplace already referred to. 

It is the fantastic structures farther east that rivet 
the attention (Fig. 5). On the south side is a canopied 
pulpit (Fig. 12), and beyond it a square pew with a 
wooden dome of ogee outline of the thickness of 
barrel-staves, the structural ribs of which are adorned 
with crockets. At the summit was, originally, a 
figure of the Virgin and Child, and at each angle 
was probably another figure. One of these, about 
2ft. high, carved, gilt and painted, survives, and 
would seem to represent Learning. On the north 
side is a two-storeyed pew, the lower one formed 








16.—POLYCHROME DECORATION IN THE NORREYS PEW. 











15—OAK COLUMNS SUPPORTING WEST 
GALLERY. 


of a very graceful arcade (Figs. 8 and 11), and the 
upper enclosed by pierced arabesque panels. These 
pews are built against the lower portion of the 
fifteenth-century screen, which can be seen in Figs. 16 
and 17. Its arcade and rood-loft will have been 
destroyed at the Reformation, but the rood-lcft 
Stairs, with their original door of overlapping planks 
(Fig. 16), survive and communicate with the upper 
pew. 

The polychrome decoration of these pews has 
suffered, but remarkable traces survive. The columns 
of the arcades were black, with gilt caps, bases, 
arches and mouldings. The interior of the dome of 
the south pew was blue with gilt stars, and each 
panel of the enclosing partitions retains a delicately 
painted gilt wreath (Fig. 17) enclosing blue plaques. 
The subdivisions of the fifteenth-century screen 
were removed, but their traceried heads in’ some 
cases remain. The seats retain fragments of their 
leather upholstery. 

The decoration of the north pew is yet more 
remarkable (Fig. 16). The lower panels contain 
a painted design in white, perhaps intended to 
represent the inlay found on contemporary furniture. 


The ceiling has “ clouds ” similar to the underside Copyright. 17—BENEATH THE DOME OF THE ROYAL PEW. “c.t.” 
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18.—RYCOTE HOUSE, FROM 
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From the engraving by Henry Winstanley. 


of the west gallery. The wall next the staircase has panels 
painted with ovals containing landscapes and masks. The 
masks are admirably’ drawn in grisaille, though poorly pre- 
served. The landscapes, conventionally treated, are of an 
exceedingly rare type and of a kind that one would have been 
inclined to date c. 1700 did not the evidence point to an earlier 
period. 

The pierced arabesques of the upper pew, most of which 
are renewed, were originally gilt with a backing of blue and red 
cloth stretched upon panels. In it are preserved fragments 
of the blower of an early organ, lined with parchment, 
inscriptions on which suggest that it was a fifteenth century 
register. Its presence there suggests that the upper pew was 
a musicians’ gallery. 

The analogies to this extraordinary decoration are the 
Kederminster pew in Langley Church, near Slough, erected 
in 1613; such domestic decoration as the staircase at Knole 
(c. 1605), where, as at Langley, the paintwork is closely similar 
to this and better preserved; and the woodwork in Duke 
Humphrey’s Library in the Bodleian, fitted up c. 1600. In 
the library that adjoins the Kederminster pew at Langley is 
a series of landscape panels closely resembling those in the 
north pew. There are also less elaborate lattices than these 
screening the pew and, as at Knole and Rycote, much of the 
woodwork is marbled. The lattices are also related to the 
screen made of small sheets of iron pierced in arabesque 
patterns that occurs in the Bodleian. 

There is a wide difference in the detail of the two pews. 
As seen from the east (Fig. 6), an arcade of fairly tall arches 
surmounts the old screen, and is carried around the north pew. 
The southern, domed, pew, however, has a lower arcade, and 
the details of its decoration agree in no particular with those 
of the northern one. Assuming that the screen arcade and the 
northern pew are the work of Francis, second Lord Norreys, 
and executed c. 1610, probably by men from Oxford, who may 
even have been employed by Bodley, why should he have needed 
a second equally elaborate pew on the south side, and if 
he did, why does it present such differences of detail? The 
answer almost certainly is that the domed pew was hurriedly 
constructed in 1625 for the reception of Charles I. The decade 
or so that elapsed between the two works and the haste with 
which the latter was probably carried out would satisfactorily 
account for the variations. 

The chancel (Fig. 6) is wainscoted with Jacobean panelling, 
but retains its fifteenth-century choir desks. The black and 
white marble floor and the elaborate reredos with limewood 
carvings in its pediment (Fig. 13) were added in 1682, the 
year in which James Bertie was created Earl of Abingdon. 
The reredos is in the full Grinling Gibbons style, and the 
flowers and cartouche in the pediment are carved with a 
virtuosity that leaves little doubt that they are by the master 
himself. The 1610 reredos, in form like a very elaborate 
overmantel, consisted in a pair of arches in which were inscribed 
the Commandments, flanked by coupled columns. The carving 
in the spandrels and on the friezes is exceedingly rich. It 
at present reposes near the west door under the gallery. 

A full and very sensitive account of Rycote is contained 
in a series of articles by Mrs. Evans of Yarnton, published 
during November, 1903, in the Oxford Times. In conclusion, 


I may quote a passage from them that well sums up 
the impression given by this enchanted place: “‘ Lonely 
and empty as the little chapel is, it is no place of 
gloom. The plain glass windows gather light still amid the 
crowding branches of the trees that are so beautiful to see 
through them and to the west the tower holds light as in a 
cup. Many things these grey walls, now so quietly 
shrouded, so resolutely withdrawn, have seen, since the first 
days of the worship of the Quatremaynes. They have seen 
Queen Elizabeth, in the days of her imprisonment as a princess, 
and in all the glory of her much-entertained progresses. ‘They 
have seen, too, long quiet years under the rule of the Earls 
of Abingdon. But now in their voiceless age there is always 
the one thing to flash itself into your mind as you come into that 
Jacobean magnificence. The service is over, the silks and laces 
rustle, and out before them all steps the White King, to pass 
across to the gaieties and the splendours which were afterwards 
to give birth to a devotion as bright, as careless, and as gallant 
as they.” CHRISTOPHER HussFy. 


THE MARKETING OF 
POTATOES 


AN rnrketing has already been drawn to the valuable series cf 





marketing demonstrations which have been staged by the 

Ministry of Agriculture. The potato crop is one of the most 
recent subjects to receive attention, and, in view of the economic 
importance of this crop, specialisation in the field must be backed 
up by specialised methods of marketing. No crop demands more 
care in its cultivation and growth, for there are so many factors 
which have to be recognised if an assured successful result is to 
be realised. Thus, attention has to be paid to the variety used, the 
soundness of the ‘‘ seed,”’ suitable manuring, treatment tc counter 
‘‘ blight,” and, lastly, economic methods of cultivation, lifting and 
storage. Having mastered these numerous points, it remains neces- 
sary to remark that marketing must now receive due consideration. 
The average annual production in this country exceeds three million 
tons, and is worth about twelve million pounds sterling; but it has 
to be recognised that there is an import trade to face, which is subject 
to considerable fluctuations both in quantity and value. In 1925 the 
value of imported potatoes was nearly four and three-quarter million 
pounds, whereas last year it was just over three and a half million pounds. 
The existence of this import trade is the one factor which makes it neces- 
sary to pay attention to suitable methods of marketing, in that imported 
produce is invariably offered for sale in an attractive form, both in 
respect of grading or ‘“‘ dressing’ and packing. 

The severest competition comes from the imported “ earlies,” 
which arrive from the Channel Islands, Spain, France and the Canary 
Islands. The Channel Islands packers are careful to separate the small 
potatoes from the ‘“‘ ware,” which is not customary with home-grown 
“* earlies.”’? A suggestion has been made that home-producers of early 
potatoes could score by not only grading but adopting a standardised 
type of package of a standard size and weight. 

The position in regard to maincrop potatoes, which are principally 
in the hands of the home-producers, is one in which there is a complete 
absence of standards. Thisimplies a lack of uniformity, while growers 
have not always been too particular about the samples being free from 
dirt and diseased tubers. In consequence, some national standards 
have been suggested, which aim at standardising marketing in this sphere. 
It is proposed to adopt three grades for ware or saleable potatoes, which 
are based upon the size of riddle over which the tubers are dressed. 
These are: Grade A1, minimum r}ins.; Grade A, minimum 1 ins. ; 
Grade B, minimum rlins. All the potatoes falling within these grades 
must be reasonably clean, free from serious defect and suitable for human 
consumption and true to variety as far as possible. 
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SWEDISH BACON INDUSTRY. 

A most interesting brochure has recently been issued by the Swedish 
Legation, 27, Portland Place, W.1, dealing with the pig industry and 
bacon curing in Sweden. This describes the development of pig 
breeding and bacon curing in that country, and as such is a mine of 
information. The progress has been remarkable, and it is very evident 
that Sweden is making a bold bid to capture some of the trade which 
has hitherto been done between Britain and Denmark. Next to butter, 
bacon is the most important agricultural export article, whereas in the 
seventies the pig industry in that country could not even cope with 
Sweden’s own pig-meat requirements,necessitating considerable imports. 
The factors which have contributed to make Sweden a bacon-exporting 
country are the abolition of duties on certain concentrated feeding 
stuffs, and the organisation of a state controlled and financed improvement 
scheme. There are now something like 800 pig-breeding associations, 
while breeding and testing stations have been set up to investigate 
the merits of different breeds and strains. 

Concentration on the type of bacon most in favour in Britain has 
taken place and English breeding material has proved an important 
factor. It is interesting to mention that the Large White Yorkshire 
is the prevailing breed in Sweden. The co-operative bacon factory 
movement has also been a success, for there are some twenty factories 
in existence with a membership of about fifty thousand. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN _ 1926. 

Reference has been already made in these columns to the educa- 
tional activities of the Royal Agricultural Society, and the Research 
Committee of this Society has recently issued the 1926 edition of Agricul- 
tural Research. There can be no doubt as to the value of this publi- 
cation, in that it condenses into one small volume the discoveries 
applicable to agriculture during the year in question. The sections 
comprise Crops and Plant Breeding ; Dairy Husbandry ; Agricultural 
Economics; Agricultural Engineering; Animal Nutrition; Soils 
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and Fertilisers; and Veterinary Science. It is, perhaps, remaikable 
that animal breeding is not yet sufficiently advanced to merit a 
section, and it is to be hoped that this subject may be deemed important 
enough to find a permanent place in future issues. Apart from 
this, the volume gives a very pleasing summary of research results, and 
this publication must rank as one of the most valuable available for 
the busy farmer and student. The publication is free to members of 
the R.A.S.E. on application to the Society, at 16, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1., and is available to non-members at a price of 2s. 6d. 
NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS. 

Having regard to current agricultural conditions, it is interesting 
to note that no marked reduction had occurred in the number of regular 
agricultural workers employed in England and Wales on June 4th 
last. The total of regular workers number 649,700, which is nearly 
5,000 fewer than last year, but nearly 10,000 more than in 1925. It is 
evident from the figures that the marked reduction in the number of 
youths under twenty-one years old, which has been a feature more 
recently, is not so pronounced this year. It would be interesting if 
one could tell the origin of the 134,200 males under twenty-one at 
present engaged as farm workers. A very common answer to the 
usual question of “‘ What is the quality of farm labour at present >” 
is that the older workers are good, but the younger ones are lacking 
in country training. Thus, in some of the country districts bordering 
on industrial centres farmers experience no difficulty in getting labour, 
but it is labour drawn from the towns and, therefore, unskilled. The 
country-bred youth prefers to find work in the towns, and, presumably, 
by reason of his merits can usua!ly obtain it. 

The number of casual workers recorded this year is 124,800, 
which is a reduction on the figures obtaining for the past two years. 
It is pointed out, however, that this is probably the result of the back- 
ward season, so that full staffs were not employed at the time the returns 
were made. 





YORKSHIRE HUNTS AND HUNTING HISTORY 


Trencher and Kennel, by Charles Simpsen, R.I., with illustrations by 
the Author. (The Bodley Head, 42s.) 
R. CHARLES: SIMPSON has followed his hunting 
histories of Leicestershire and of ‘‘ The Harboro’ 
Country ” with a new volume—Trencher and Kennel. 
And again he makes the dry bones of history live 
for us—or, rather, it is the very spirit of these times 
and “‘ those’ times which we here meet, on the high moors 
of Yorkshire, in the dales and the wold. 

For this is a completely delightful book of hunting history— 
in which hunting is seen in its proper perspective, as, also, is 
history. ‘“‘ What ?—Have them two fallen out?” asked a 
‘¢1644”’ Yorkshire countryman of Marston village politely when 
told that King and Parliament were fighting to the death. 
He spoke, we may judge, with no more interest than common 
politeness required, perhaps knowing (since countrymen do 
know these things) that such a happening was but a step in 
world progress, and in any case shrewdly suspecting that it 
would touch him personally not at all. 

But the things which do touch country people—the things 
which tug at their heartstrings and go to mould their character— 
of all these matters has Mr. Simpson taken account as he follows 
hounds through Yorkshire. It is Mr. Simpson’s peculiar 
triumph that where the most of us must “ say it” (if at all) 
‘with flowers ”’ (or by means of some other bought-or-borrowed 
medium), he himself, telling us all about it in ways unmis- 
takably his own, can do so in more ways than one. For Mr. 
Simpson is a wizard who can call up pictures of the past as 
well as of to-day, using brush or pencil or pen for his wand— 
and using each with equally sure result. In the present volume, 
among “‘ 24 illustrations in colour and 68 in black and white,” 
he shows us hounds in full cry, “‘ near the York and Borough- 
bridge road,” hounds in the bracken at Red House Wood, 
an evening draw at Fox Hill, The Sinnington on Scawton 
Moor, Rosedale from Blakey Ridge. Those are big pictures, 
each with a separate attraction of soft colouring and light. 
There are little pictures—‘‘ Whooper Swans at Harewood,” 
“Gone away from Rougemont Carr,” a wild duck making 
hurried departure from a pool by Wilstrop Wood. In all 
these pictures Mr. Simpson brings the countryside to life before 
our eyes. What of his word-pictures—big and little? Listen 
to that “ picture ” of dawn on the moors, with which this hunting 
history starts: ride in the whirlwind with this artist of words 
while the storm breaks over the wolds: wait while he tells 
of Marston Moor and of mysterious sounds which a man may 
hear of a night by Whyte Coke Close and Moor Lane—sounds 
“not altogether explained” by the dry creaking of the old 
thorn trees or echoes coming through the night from distant 
farms. ‘‘ The notes of Cromwell’s trumpeters were heard 
by fifty thousand men” says the author-part of this artist 
when he writes of that battle on Marston Moor, and in his 
company we can hear the trumpets yet—with the psalm which 


those fierce, hand-fast men chanted as the sun went down 
on that field of blood. A more peaceful picture is that of 
‘“Ploughing near Duggleby’’—and here we have the two 
pictures side by side, the picture by Mr. Simpson the painter 
and the picture by Mr. Simpson the author. Of the little 
word-pictures which run all through the book—and apart 
from the many purely “ hunting”? ones—I like particularly 
George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, whose ambitions, 
amours, and friendships all came to nothing, because, as Mr. 
Simpson judges, ‘“‘ To be all things to all men was the besetting 
sin of George Villiers.” Mr. Simpson shows us how, by his 
own folly and vanity—but also from the circumstances of his 
upbringing—the Duke, instead of being all things to all men, 
became at last nothing to nobody (as is ungrammatically said), 
and then, unwanted elsewhere—quite definitely not wanted 
elsewhere—we see him coming back to Yorkshire to hunt 
hounds ; coming back at the very last to Yorkshire, where 
country people were glad to see “t’ awd Deuk” and where 
they still speak of him, it seems, as a man who “ must ha’ been 
a very different sort 0’ a chap to——” some folk of the present 
day; folk who are “all show-off an’ bounce . . . an’ 
not deuks nawther.”’ 

The general interest of this volume is a very wide one, 
but this is in no way allowed to diminish its importance and 
value as a record of the Hunts concerned. Trencher and Kennel 
deals fully and clearly with the history of six Yorkshire packs 
three of them were originally trencher-fed and one still is so- 
and of the country which they hunt. The book is divided 
into four parts with six or seven chapters to each. The Bilsdale, 
the Farndale and the Sinnington are dealt with in Part I, the 
Bramham Moor comes next, then the York and Ainsty, and 
finally Lord Middleton’s Hunt. Mr. Simpson tells us that 
he has been greatly helped by other historians, to whom he 
makes full acknowledgment—in the case of the Bramham 
Moor, to the four-volume journal. of George Payne, Lord 
Harewood’s first huntsman of 1817 to 1829. The extracts 
from it, which are now published for the first time, 
show it to be a model of its kind and a very valuable 
record. Another interesting record is that of Tom Smith, 
the Bramham Moor huntsman from 1877 to 1908: “‘ Total 
number of foxes killed, 3,302. Number of foxes run to 
ground and not dug out, 1,866. Signed, Thomas Smith, 
retired May 1st, 1908 ’—so runs the final statement of thirty- 
one years’ work and sport, in which the number of “ Days 
Hunted ”’ each season varies between 76 and 124. For Lord 
Middleton’s Hunt the diaries of the eighth and of the ninth 
Lords Middleton cover the period 1853 to 1908, and serve the 
same valuable purpose of providing authoritative records and 
definite information with comment to help down the facts and 
figures. 

As a record of hunting, past and present, the book is full 
of encouragement from its very opening, where Lord Lascelles 
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in an Introduction suggests that, so long as the happy combina- 
tion of land-owner and tenant-farmer exists as the backbone 
of the sport, “‘ the future is as promising as the past has been 
splendid.” Horses, hounds, foxes and farming are all better 
than they were in George Villiers’ day—that poor George 
Villiers, of whom, even in his hunting, Mr. Simpson has to 
record that if “‘ very few obstacles stopped him ”’ it was largely 
because in his day there were very few obstacles! Almost 
everything in hunting continues to improve. Even manners 
are really no worse than they were, if we are to trust to an 1896 
newspaper paragraph here quoted on ‘“‘ Manners in the Field ” 
and the ‘‘ many who consider themselves no small beer.” For 
the rest, we can scarcely, I suppose, expect any improvement 
on those days when, farming being in so flourishing a state, 
** Mr. Lane Fox’s tenants approached him with a view to paying 
a higher rent for their farms.” But I have known such a thing 
happen farther south than Yorkshire and more recently than 
1855. The right spirit, it seems, in foxhunting and farming, 
given half a chance, remains with us. 

And we no longer hunt witches. 
who died in 1g02 and had hunted with the Bilsdale since 1831, 
Bobbie Dawson, we learn from Mr. Simpson, had hunted a 
witch with the Bilsdale—an o/d witch, who, he said, had given 
them a rare run at night “‘ changed into the shape of a long- 
legged yellow hare.” 

If Mr. Simpson—that wizard—is to call up one last picture 
for us, what shall it be? I think it should be the picture which 
he himself places last. A beauty of language runs through all 
this book, but the hunt from Farlington High Covert is set 
down in writing such as will send a thrill through the most 
lethargic among us, and hold him in its grip. A wonderful 
ending to a fine achievement. CUMRAEG. 


Lady Hester Stanhope, by Martin Armstrong. 

Elizabeth Chudieigh, Duchess of Kingston, by Beatrice Curtis 
Brown. ‘“‘ Representative Women Series,’’ edited by Francis 
Birrell. (Gerald Howe, 3s. 6d. each.) 

LADY Hester Stanhope and Elizabeth Chudleigh form a piquant contrast, 
the more so as their period, the eighteenth century, overlaps. But by what 
strange aberation has the former been labelled as “‘ representative ”’ of 
anything except herself? Lady Hester has been unfortunate in her bio- 
gcapher,in that Mr. Martin Armstrong, despite the felicities of his style, 
has little sympathy with her brilliant, restless, tyrannical personality. 
He frequently censures her for her conceit and bombast, which were 
the natural defects of her qualities. He comments, with a patronising 
pity, on the one unrequited passion of her youth. ‘“ It was her lack 
of humility and true abandonment which made it impossible for her tu 
love truly,” and drove het, in the author’s opinion, to her spectacular 
Eastern wanderings. But why should he assume that her métier was 
to ‘“‘love truly”’’? She could, probably, have found salvation in a 
career—what an advertising manager she would have made !—and 
it was the limitation of her times that precluded any such outlet for her 
immense pent-up energy. As it is, this condensed account of her 
fantastic doings whets the appetite for more. How lucky for us that 
she never became a mere humble and adoring wife ! 

Elizabeth Chudleigh, on the other hand, is a subject who should 
have appealed far more strongly to Mr. Armstrong. She, at least, had 
no unmaidenly leanings towards male attire, preferring the gauze 
draperies of Iphigenia ; and her history is an almost unbroken sequence 
of triumphs attained solely by virtue of her sex. Ducal lovers this 
beautiful and witty creature had enough and to spare, besides two 
simultaneously living husbands. The manner in which she traded, 
first on one marriage then the other, according to the fluctuating social 
eminence of her spouses, is a lesson to the more squeamish minxes pf 
our day. Even when proved a bigamist, she emerged from her trial 
still a rich countess! Miss Curtis Brown has etched amusingly this 
unscrupulous, but prodigal, charmer and the free-living society of her 
day. 


German Baroque Art, by Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth, 25s.) 
BAROQUE Germany is the world of ‘‘ Jew Siiss,”’ with its beastly, but 
gorgeous, princelings, and hopeless, oppressed people. In a _ very 
brief introductory chapter, to what is admittedly little more than a 
catalogue of places and artists, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell notes, but 
scarcely develops, the psychological conditions that produced ‘“ this 
peculiar and natural flowing of medizvalism into more direct channels.”’ 
Without having read Feuchtwanger’s novel and Worringer’s analysis 
of the northern mind as expressed in Gothic, one would be apt to miss 
the real significance of baroque. As Gothic is an expression in line 
of ideals more permanent than the shifting sensual values of medixval 
life, so baroque represents, in billowing lines, a similar flight from reality. 
But whereas Gothic art aspired to the eternal, baroque idealised the 
genealogical grandeur of emperors, and the entrancing operas and 
ballets that they commanded. Though baroque uses classical forms, 
it is essentially as unclassical as Gothic. In a short paragraph it is 
impossible to crystallise the significance of this perverted, but fascinating, 
art, nor has Mr. Sitwell seriously attempted to do so in his hundred 
pages of letterpress. If he had written at the same length as on 
‘* Southern Baroque Art” (and the material is richer and in larger 
quantities) this book would be a valuable contribution to appreciation. 
The ideas and the knowledge are here. As it is, the catalogue 
reads with the dullness of Baedeker, without Baedeker’s illuminating 
“<**s.”? We are carried round Austria, Hungary, Bohemia and Germany 
with a speed that leaves little time to the author for personal 
impressions. It would be easy to complain of the bock’s defects; a 
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carelessness of diction and an absence of developed thought. But 
the author claims no literary laurels for it, and, as he observes, it is 
the only book in the language on a vast field of art. As a catalogue 
it will be exceedingly useful. It was so well worth while writing 
that it was worth writing better and more fully. It has forty-nine 
excellent plates. 


Place Poems, by Frederick Keeling Scott. (Jarrold, 1s.) 


ENGLAND, Italy, Palestine and Egypt supply the material for these 
verses, but the English ones are the best. English village streets that 
“people cross as if they crossed a room they know,” English villagers 
made of the familiar, stubborn, enduring English stuff, like ‘“‘ The 
Last Freeman of Fordwich ”’: 


“That’s history, so ‘tis, and all this Town 
Is full of history, and I’m the last 
Freeman o’ Fordwich wot knows all the past. 
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This Town will end when I go undergroun’. 
And then there is ‘‘ The Cliff,” pleasing in the simple, vivid, English 
picture that it makes: 
“A cliff, a girl, and a gale from the sea, 
With a salt wind blowing, blowing. 
She stands as a beacon of youth for me, 
Like a slim little, strong little slip of a tree 
Bending but breaking not, steady yet free, 
And the salt gale blowing, blowing.” 
Vi ER; 


The Dreaming God, by Basil Carey. (Constable, 7s. 6d. net.) 
MR. BASIL CAREY owes something to Conrad for his psychology 
and something to Stacpoole for his description, but he has a style cf his 
own, quite different from either. While making us feel that we are in 
the South Seas, he does not allow his story to become. side-tracked 
in the process. It is difficult to put the book down at the end of any 
particular chapter, so swift and interesting is the development of the 
action. The plot concerns three people principally and a subsidiary 
fourth, who provides the comic relief. The first is the ruthless Traquair 
—‘“‘as sure as Traquair ’”’ is a proverb in the Islands which expresses 
the forcible removal of all obstacles ; the second is a grim young copra 
merchant, Carver, from whom Traquair had stolen the Dreaming God, 
who pursues this murderer with hairbreadth escapes from death ; 
the third, Judith, daughter of one of Traquair’s victims, desired by 
both men in their different ways. McGinty, a sardonic Scot, provides 
the laughter. The gradual unhinging of Traquair’s mind by the feeling 
that Judith’s murdered father is near him is finely worked out, and the 
final struggle between him and Carver makes good vivid reading. 
This novel would make an excellent film, provided the producer would 
keep Judith in her proper place, and provided he could tone 
down the appeal to the passions without sacrificing the strength of 
the story. 


Mrs. Socrates, by Fritz Mauthner. (Nash and Grayson, 7s. 6d.) 
IN this very clever book, which affords most interesting and entertaining 
reading, Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, is depicted as having other 
qualities than that of the shrewishness assigned to her by tradition. 
Among them is certainly great fortitude in bearing with a husband 
who refused to do anything whatsoever to earn a living. Far more 
important matters occupied his attention, and he was out twelve hours 
a day arguing with all kinds of people—labourers, traders in the market 
place and the gay intellectuals who met together in Aspasia’s farm. 
Throughout the book the remarks made by Socrates are exactly what 
we should expect from the philosopher, and altogether the author has 
succeeded in representing him as a very real and live personage, with 
all his traits known to us from history, cleverly and naturally touched 
into the picture. No less real and arresting are Aspasia, Alcibiades, 
Lysicles, Lycon, the priest and marriage broker and other minor 
characters ; and the scenes and events are described with a light-hearted 
humour. Now and again one is, perhaps, taken aback by the modernity 
of the treatment and of a detail here and there ; but for the most part 
one accepts it as a matter of course—a sure indication that the human 
interest of the story is independent of date and place. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage. 
(Dean and Son, 75s.) 

THIS book has been a standard British work of reference now for 
very many years, and being “in Debrett’’ has long become a cant 
phrase for aristocracy. Indeed, the book is so comprehensive and so 
sound that it is difficult to imagine how anyone entitled to being “‘ in” 
could possibly be left out. The preface, as usual, is a mine of little- 
known facts, and the person who only consults his Debrett and does not ~ 
read it is missing a great deal of interesting and out of the way informa- 
tion. For instance, where else would you settle the point as to which 
Lord Mayor’s and Lord Provosts are entitled to the prefix of ‘“‘ Right 
Honourable”; or discover how many Bishoprics have been founded 
during this century, or which coats of arms are crestless ? Who would 
guess that there are Dignities, the descent of which has been altered 
in the last twelve months by war casualties ? To the business man or 
woman the list of Honours conferred between December 1st, 1926 and 
November 3oth, 1927, will be invaluable, supplying necessary informa- 
tion at a moment’s consultation. Statistics for fifty years back are also 
given, showing the honours distributed from the year 1878, as well as 
the hereditary titles which have become extinct during the same period. 
Apparently the greatest number of Peers created in 6ne year were the 
twenty-three of 1919. In that same year fifty-one Baronets were created, 
also establishing a record. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 


Memories, by the Archbishop of Wales (Murray, 12s.); MEMORIES 
AND Notes, by Anthony Hope (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.); ExpLaryinG CHINA, 
by John Earl Baker (Philpot, 15s.);_ THe History or Hitcuin, by Reginald 
L. Hine (Allen and Unwin, 16s.), Fiction—NoveMBEeR Nicut, by the 
author of ‘‘ Miss Tiverton Goes Out’ (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.); GoLDEN Rain, 
by Owen Rutter (T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 
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AT THE THEATRE 


KEW SPRINGS A SURPRISE. 


QUIDISTANT frem Richmond and Hammersmith is 
the hamlet of Kew Bridge, which consists, so far as | 
have been able to discover, of a bridge, a railway station, 
a public house, and what was once a tea-garden, now 
roofed in and doing duty as a theatre. The hamlet is 

coy, and those making frontal attack upon it from either of the 
starting-places mentioned have been known to miss their objec- 
tive altogether and land themselves in mid-Gunnersbury, Turnham 
Green or other unesthetic waste. Like some shy, wild thing, Kew 
3ridge is better stalked, and my own mo-thod is to tak2 tube to 
Shepherd’s Bush—as to the method of doing this porters will 
direct one—and thence taxi to the Bridge. It will be gathered 
that theatre-going at Kew to others than the Kewvians is a 
matter calling for considerable enterprise. Yet it is an enter- 
prise not unattended by rewards, and always when one least 
expects them. The success of Mr. Jack De Leon’s experimental 
little theatre has been remarkable. Every week during the last 
year or twc he has put on a new play, and J doubt very much 
whether he has known which of these have been the best plays. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. These are two trite proverbs, but they should be 
inscribed over the door of every theatre manager whc presumes 
to judge of a play before production. At Kew the likeliest plays, 
or those which have looked likeliest, have not been successes ; 
while those which have been put on for no better reason than 
that you cannot ask people to a theatre unless you have some- 
thing to show them have succeeded beyond anything that was 
dreamed. I do not know how many plays have been transferred 
from Kew to the West End of London, but I guess that they 
exceed the dozen, and once, [ believe, Mr. De Leon saw as 
many of his plays running as if his name had been Lonsdale 
or Coward. My experience of many visits to this theatre 
has been that, while many plays not definitely known to be 
good have been put on, not one has been staged which was 
known definitely to be bad—a very nice and very definite 
distinction. 

Last week’s piece, Mr. W. F. Casey’s ‘‘ As Old as the Hills,” 
turned out to be one of those ideal little pieces for ideal little 
audiences which the Arts Theatre Club would provide if, on its 
self-appointment to the intellectual suzerainty of the West-End, 
it had not kissed the hand of Dullness. I have seen a fair 
number of plays at the Arts Theatre, almost every one of which 
has prompted me to no other feeling except the wild desire to 
escape from that gloomy basement ; and I say without any fear 
of contradiction that the average of Mr. De Leon’s productions 
is immeasurable higher than that of the Arts Theatre Club’s 
excursions into the mawkish. 3ut I shall leave comparison, and 
try to explain why I thought “ As Old as the Hills’’ such a 
very, very good little play. To begin with, this ‘‘ romantic 
comedy ”’ is all about everyday people living in Regent’s Park, 
in whom you would not suspect the glimmerings of romance. 
Margaret wants to be married, and knows she wants to b2 married, 
and goes to visit her friend, Sybil Whitton, for the sole purpose 
of getting married. Now, Sybil is married, and to one of those 
stolid, beef-eating, golf-playing realists who catch the eight- 
thirty every morning in the week except one, and the five-thirty 
every evening in the week except Saturday and Sunday, and the 
rare occasions when he telephones that he will not be home to 
dinner. Sybil knows the romance of perfect happiness. But 
since, for Sybil, romance is definable only in terms of the un- 
attainable, she deems herself to be unhappy, scul-hungry, or 
something of the sort, though ready to perk up wonderfully 
as soon as Noel Wyche, Gerald Blake, or Frank Denholme puts 
in an appearance. Of these the husband is supremely unjealous, 
for Sybil would fly over the moon as easily as give him actual 
cause for the green passion. John Whitton is contented and 
fat, and intends, however wearing his wife grows, to remain 
contented, though he would not be fat. Indeed, he repeatedly 
tells us that he does not want to become fat. It is, you see, 
a play of little things. There is nothing particularly romantic 
about Noel Wyche. Noel talks rather like one of those young 
gentlemen who let out their profiles to collar-manufacturers, 
as such might discourse after a Bank Holiday spent in Epping 
Forest. He is vocal of moons and green-stuff, and his hair is 
of spun gold. Gerald will, some day, be a great painter. We 
know that he will be a great painter because he has long, thin 
hands and a long, thin nose and a long, thin Oxford accent, lives 
in Bloomsbury, hates dinner-jackets, and when he condescends 
© don one, wears a loose, picturesque tie. Remains Frank 
Wenholme, who is just so ordinary that he cannot possibly be 
lescribed. He is fortyish and reliable, though his mind suffers 
slightly from astigmatism. Occasionally something inside him 
valloons into a kind of meaning and words come forth, but 
ie finds that they do not fit his original intention. He is a 
omic little man, composed entirely of ballast, yet excessively 
nstable. He, too, is fat. Yet he is, in a way, volatile, so 
hat you feel that at any moment he might become vapour and 
isappear. 








Mr. Casey makes the capital point that when a man and 
a woman become engaged it is the man who gets sentimental 
about the fireside, the bairns, the ‘‘ true pathos and sublime 
of human life,’’ and all the rest of it. This is not Margaret’s 
mood at present; there will be time for that mood hereafter. 
Perhaps Frank has more than the others to say about the tired 
husband returning to the bosom of a cheerful and welcoming 
family, for Gerald draws the picture only to laugh at it, and we 
are not quite sure whether what Noel is talking about is marriage 
at all. But, since Frank is the only one who can be pinned down 
to a definite proposal of marriage, Margaret accepts him in one 
of the most riotous scenes of comic perturbation, yet without 
any hint of clowning, ever seen upon any stage. Ultimately, 
Frank decides that his mind, which he conceives as orderly, 
cannot stand union w:th so lively a person as Margaret, and he 
cries off. In the meantime Margaret has really got into a scrape 
with Noel, so that there onlv remains Gerald, who, to our encrmous 
surprise, enters upon a long, passionate and rhetorical speech 
in which we detect something about the lisp of infants. And 
the little play is at an end. 

In his never-to-be-forgotten parody Mr. Max Beerbohm 
makes Mr. George Moore say of Charles Dickens: ‘‘ Did he 
write many books? I know not, it does not greatly matter, 
he wrote the ‘ Pickwick Papers’; that suffices. I have read 
as yet but one chapter, describing a Christmas party in a ccuntry 
house. Strange that anyone should have essayed to write about 
anything about that!’’ I feel the same about Mr. Lamont 
Dickson’s performance as Frank. Throwing all critical discrecion 
to the winds, I am going .to say that this was a glorious per- 
formance, all hints as to the nature of which the reader must 
gather from my account of the character. This for two reasons : 
first, because the character and the acting of it seem to me to 
be inseparable ; and second, because, even if I could find different 
words, I should noc have the space to attempt another descrip- 
tion. Has Mr. Dickson acted many parts? I know not; it 
does not greatly matter. He acts Frank Denholme in “ As 
Old as the Hiils”’; that suffices. I have seen him, as yet, in 
but one kind of scene, describing how a muddle-headed gentle- 
man proposes marriage. Strange that any actor should have 
essayed to act anything but this! 

Mr. Dickson was brilliantly supported. Or would it be 
more discreet to say that he gave brilliant support ? For the 
letters and the posters outside the theatre proclaimed that the 
great attraction of the occasion was Miss Estelle Brody, the film 
star who has made so many hearts beat so fast. Well, Miss 
Brody gave a nice unremarkable little performance in a nice 
unremarkable little part. Whereas that which Mr. Dickson 
achieved was a piece of life, and none the less real because it 
was an amusing and pleasant piece of life. Mr. Evelyn Roberts 
as the fat husband had fewer opportunities than Mr. Dickson, 
but I am willing to say that he fulfilled what opportunities he 
had in just as skilful a manner. It goes without saying that the 
playing of these two, to me, quite unknown artists was infinitely 
nearer to life than anything I have seen on the West-End stage 
for a very long time. If Mr. Cas2y’s brilliant little play should 
find a home in the West End, these two actors must go with it. 
Anything else would be extremely unfair. And I also give 
warning that anything else would bring about its own con- 
sequences. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


THE PLAYBILL 


Marcu Hares.—Ambassadors. ; 
‘“How now, Dame Partlet the hen ! ’’—Falstaff. 
CLOWNS IN CLOvER.—Adelphi. : 
“Full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, and mocks.””—Fluellen. 
DracuLa.—Garrick. d 
** Art thou not horribly afraid ? ”—Falstaff. 
Dr. Syn.—Sitrand. 
‘* A little intoxicates in his prains.’’-—F/uellen. 
THE Bow-wows.—Prince of Wales. 
‘* As merry as crickets, my lad.”—Poins. 
THE CrookeD BiLLeT.—Royalty. ; 
** Doth not thy blood thrill at it ? ’—Falstaff. 
Bits AND Preces.—Princes. 
“These be good humours.”—Nym. 
Ou, Kay !—His Majesty’s. 
* 'Tiddle taddle.”—Fluellen. 
Laby Luck.—Carlton. 
** Pibble pabble.”—Fluellen. 
THE BLack SpiDER.—Lyric. 
“Prawls and prabbles.”—Fluellen. 
Mr. PrRoHAcK.—Court. , 
** Argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a good jest for 
ever.’’—Prince Hal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE KILTED GOLFER. 

To THE EpirTor. 

51R,—-You will, no doubt, be interested to know 
that keen interest is being taken in Holland 
in the question raised by Mr. Ralph Jefferson 
as to whether one of the figures in the Van de 
Velde ice scene, shown in CouNTRY LiFE 
recently, is or is not clad in a kilt. I have had 
the privilege of a conversation with Miss Hudig 
of the Rijksmuseum, who is one of our leading 
experts on Dutch costume. Miss Hudig is 
absolutely convinced that no kilts were worn 
by my countrymen during the seventeenth 
century, and is also convinced that the man 
in the foreground of the Van de Velde picture 
is weaiing loose trousers which fall in such a 
way as to give the appearance of a kilt. I enclose 
a photograph of a small part of a picture by 
Jan van der Heyden. These figures, however, 
were painted by Vande Velde, and you will see 
that the appearance of the garments they wear 
is almost identical with those worn by the figures 


worn by the “ golfer’? in Van de Velde’s 
delightful picture certainly looks like an 
“‘English” kilt, but in reality it represents 
the trousers or breeches of the period and can 
be seem in Restoration and Louis-Quatorze 
pictures. In another of the reproductions in 
the ‘‘Golfer’s Gallery,” the breeches are 
clearly shown with a band down the side, 
ending at the looped ribbon at the bottom.— 
JAMES GREIG. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I read with great interest Mr. Ralph 
Jefferson’s article on the ‘‘ Kilted Golfer,” in 
yeur issue of November 19th. It is possible 
that some information might be gained by 
perusal cf some of the works of Jan Brueghel 
the younger (1601-67). I suggest the writer 
of the article should make enquiries concerning 
his picture, ‘‘ River Landscape,” 


No. 305 of the Flemish Exhibition. From the 
catalogue I see it is owned by M. 


Fievez. 


hung as © 


as I hope presently to demonstrate. The 
‘immense interest’’ of the player who “ is 
almost certainly wearing a kilt”? has no claim 
to appeal, on patriotic grounds, even to the 
most ardent Scot. ‘‘ Now, I do not,”’ says the 
writer, “for one moment advance myself 
as an expert on European costume in the seven- 
teenth century, but I should be surprised to 
learn that the kilt was ever worn by Dutchmen, 
except perhaps as ‘ fancy dress,’ either in that 
or any other century.”’ Mr. Jefferson, I fear, 
must nerve himself to bear such a surprise. 
A dip into aimost any costume book would 
have at cence informed him that precisely such 
a ‘kilt’? was the current fashion throughout 
civilised Europe (Spain and her dependencies 
excepted) at the date (1668) at which Van de 
Velde’s picture was painted. Indeed, it occurs 
time and again in portraits and “‘ conversation- 
pieces’ of the period, especially those of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools. He might, in 
fact, on examining more carefully such works 





VAN DE VELDE’S FIGURES IN JAN VAN DER HEYDEN’S PICTURE TOGETHER WITH (centre) AN ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
RIGHT HAND FIGURE AND (right) THE ORIGINAL ‘‘ KILTED GOLFER,” 


in the picture in your National Gallery. No 
doubt it was a hobby of this artist always to 
represent the trousers of the period in his 
patticular way, but the manner in which he 
painted them is certainly mystifying. If the 
garment worn by the figure on the extreme 
right of the photograph is critically examined, 
its sharp lower edge appears to contradict 
the supposition of loose-fitting trousers and 
to support the kilt theory. I suggest that you 
reproduce the lower garment of this right-hand 
figure on an enlarged scale. Since writing the 
above I have been in touch with Mr. van 
Deventer, a gentleman who, too, has made a 
special study of fashions. He writes me the 
following: ‘‘ The dresses appearing on the 
painting clearly indicate a Dutch scene. The 
great length of the coat and the fastening with 
buttons are pure Dutch. The garment appearing 
underneath the coat is a skirt, cut entirely like 
a woman’s petticoat. It has been mounted 
all round on a band, while the Scotch kilt is 
quite smooth in front and pleated at the sides 
with deep pleats. Only later on has it been 
provided with sharply pressed pleats. The 
skirt on the painting has been made fiom one- 
colour material, while the kilt is always multi- 
coloured. Moreover, the’ ribbon decoration 
at the sides shows that this skirt is a so-called 
‘rhingrave,’ so indicated in France after the 
wife of the then Dutch Ambassador at Paris, 
the Rheingrafen Salm. In England this type 
of skirt was called ‘ petticoat-breeches.’ This 
skirt has been developed from the continuously 
widening trousers of the preceding period. 
Fig. 1 shows a projection of these wide trousers 
and Fig. 2 is a clear picture of the rhingrave 
as this was worn in Holland, often with a sash.” 
Mrs. Derkinderen, a lady who also has a pro- 
found knowledge of old fashions, to whom I 
have shown Mr. van Deventer’s letter, fully 
approves what he writes. Both Mr. van 
Deventer and Mrs. Derkinderen agree with 
Miss Hudig that kilts have never been worn in 
my country.—W. A. vAN LEER. 
To THE EpITor. 

S1r,—I read Mr. Ralph Jefferson’s entertaining 
attempt to pull the legs of perfervid Scottish 
golfers, who, when they have a drop of sloe 
gin to quicken the whiskey, will believe any- 
thing. The lower part of the under garment 


The organiser of the exhibition was the Secre- 
tary of the Anglo-Belgian Union, 35, Albemarle 
Street, W.1. This picture, I think it was, 
depicted a winter scene of people skating, and 
if my memory serves me right several skaters 
carried a sort cf hockey-golf club, while one 
party appeared to be interested in what I 
took to be curling stones, complete with 
handles. I did not notice the clothes, but this 
point might be worth locking up.—A. V. 
CAMPBELL, 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—Since Mr. Ralph Jefferson’s article, 
“The Kilted Golfer,’ has obtained inevitable 
publicity through inclusion in your invaluable 
periodical of Saturday, November 19th, 
further emphasised by the accompanying 
full-page colour plate, will you allow me, by 
the same widely circulated medium, to demon- 
strate that his argument is based from first 
to last on a misapprehension? His sub-title, 
““A Pictorial Mystery,” etc., is itself fallacious, 





‘“¢ THE RHINGRAVE.”’ 





at the National Gallery alone, have found othe: 
examples of “‘ kilts,” notably Terburg’s ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman ”’ and Duchatel’s “ Por- 
trait of a Boy.” Mr. Jefferson goes on to say 
that he has been unable to find out from 
“well known authorities in Holland” (not 
specified) that any ‘‘ Mynheer” (inverted 
commas Mr. Jefferson’s) ‘“‘ had ever appeared 
in the dress of the Highlands.” If, instead of 
enquiring about the “ dress of the Highlands,” 
he had sent these authorities a photograph or 
other reproduction of the picture, I can hardly 
doubt they would have informed him that his 
‘* golfer ’—is he really playing golf ?—wears 
the usual breeches of the period. The “‘ red 
tasselled decoration,” as he calls it, ‘‘ which 
hangs or is attached to the right side of his 
kilt,” is the type of looped ribbon trimming 
constantly found on such breeches. It has 
no connection in the world with a “ sporran,” 
nor with a “‘ club-badge.”” The “kilt ’’ here 
shown—in French termed a rhingrave, in 
English petticoat breeches, rhinegrave breeches 
or pantaloon breeches (this sense of the term 
pantaloons seems peculiar to England and the 
reign of Charles I1)—was invented, seemingly 
in Holland, towards 1655. It was imported, 
we are told, into France by a Dutch nobleman, 
Count Salm, generally known as the “ rhin- 
grave,” not later than 1656, and thence to 
England circa 1657-58, where it became 
general at the Restoration. It evolved out of 
the so-called ‘‘open’’ breeches (not unlike 
wide “‘ running shorts ”’) in vogue circa 1640-50, 
and was adopted by Louis XIV, Charles II 
and their respective Courts. Moliére has 
several allusions to it, and in England we find 
it referred to by Dryden, Butler, Wycherley, 
Randle Holme, Evelyn, etc. In 1663 Wolfgang 
Ouw, a German divine, writes that the rhine- 
grave is nowise different from ‘‘a woman’s 
petticoat abridged and cldse-kilted.” This 
fashion was all the rage in the ’sixties, held its 
own in France (even then the centre of fashion) 
up to 1678. By 1680 it had already become 
quite démodé, and by 1685 entirely obsolete, 
being retained only (and by them far into the 
next century) in the livery of running footmen. 
Regarding, finally, the ‘‘ short”? hair of our 
golfers, it should be noted that the petzte 
bourgeoisie rarely affected the modish full- 
bottomed wig.—Francis M. KELLy. 
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STOKE EDITH. 

To THE EpDITor. 
Sir,—Many Herefordians will certainly share, 
though for less intimate reasons, your corre- 
spondent’s sorrow for the loss of one of the 
county’s finest houses; and, no doubt, the 
memories of some who, like myself, are middle- 
aged, will now recall its one-time chatelaine, 
Lady Emily Foley, daughter of the third 
Duke of Montrose. I well remember seeing 
her upon one occasion, forty years and more 
ago, as, after a festival service at the cathedral, 
she was entering her large, old-fashioned, 
high-hung, many-windowed chariot—such a 
carriage as was even then but rarely seen; 
a charming, old-world, dainty figure in old- 
fashioned dress, including a _ close-fitting 
bonnet—pink, if I am not mistaken—and a 
shawl. She always drove behind a pair of 
very tall, grey horses with long tails. I was 
once told, quite possibly correctly, that, 
both in town and in the country, these were 
never bought but always “ jobbed.’’ Her 
servants were in liveries of salmon-pink. 
It is quite probably no news to Mr. Hussey 
that Stoke Edith is described in the Diary 
of Miss Celia Fiennes, published in 1888 
under the title Through England on a Side 
Saddle in the Time of William and Mary. 
It is a record of the lady’s numerous riding 
tours and a delightful bock. Miss 
Fiennes, who had relatives in the 
district, was granddaughter of the 
first and sister of the third Viscount 
Saye and Sele, and daughter of 
the prominent Cromwellian com- 
mander, Colone! Nathaniel 
Fiennes. She is a little negligent 
regarding dates, but her visit to 
Stoke Edith would appear to have 
been paid about the close of the 
seventeenth century, shortly before 
the building of the mansion now 
destroyed. After some words on 
Hereford, she says: ‘7 miles 
thence on a flatt is Mr. Paul 
folie’s Seate called Stoake in 
whose parlour you see Herriford 
quite plaine ; its a very good old 
house of Timber worke but old 
ffashioned, and good Roome for 
Gardens, but all in old fform ard 
mode and Mr. Folie Intends to 
make both a new house and 
gardens. The latter I saw staked 
out, so it will be to no purpose 
to say anything of it as its now 
only ye good Barns and Stables 
that are new Covered with slate, 
ye ffine Bowling-green walled in, 
and a Summer-house in it all new, 
There is beyond this ffine woods 
and a delicate Parke above tke 
house—pailed in; yt is stored with 
deare both red and ffallow and 
affords 12 brace in a_ season, 
there are also fine Coppices.”— 
ARTHUR QO. COOKE. 

[As our correspondent sug- 
gests, the memory of Lady Emily 
Foley is still fresh with those who 
have known Stoke Edith for any 
length of time. She maintained, 
into the early years of this century, 
the stateliness of a bygone day, 
In a capacious dress of mauve silk, 
with a gay bonnet and parasol, 
she might be seen on a Sunday proceeding 
to the adjoining church followed by a “ tiger ”’ 
carrying her service-books. Under her régime 
breakfast maintained its character as a formal 
meal, and guests were expected, whatever 
the occupations of the day, to be properly 
dressed for it in a morning coat, which was, 
of course, hurriedty changed if shooting wa: 
toward. Celia Fiennes paid, in all, three visits 
to Stoke Edith. On the second the walls 
were up and the roof on “ Cover’d wt" slatt 
wceh shines very much.” On her third visit, 
Speaker Foley was dead, but his son was in 
the house, living in the east wing, though 
the great hall and west wing (‘‘ which is all 
for state’’) is only a shell. The recent article 
that we published contained an error regarding 
the locality of the outbreak of the fire. It was 
not on the upper floor, but in the south-east 
wing, apparently on the ground floor.—Ep.] 


BUSH BABIES. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,-—I see in your issue of December 24th 
a picture of a bush baby and an account of 
it sent by your correspondent, Mr. E. M. 
Clay. I may say I bought a bush baby 
at Mafeking in 1909 and brought him home 
then. He lived in my library behind books 
where he had several pieces of woollen material 
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in which he slept. I kept him twelve years 
all but one month. I had the windows wired 
so that he could not get out, and he was a 
most fascinating pet and most affectionate. 
He lived on bread and milk for the first two 
vears, when he began to go down-hil! in health 
and had not any appetite for the food. J] 
then tried him with meal worms, and he at 
once took to them. His health came back, 
and he practically lived on meal worms for 
ten years. A friend of mine got two, and 
they had a room to themselves, but they never 
became really tame, being too much taken up 
with each other. He was quite hardy and 
used to spend hours on the netting on moon- 
light nights winter or summer making quite 
a noisy crying. Two years before he died 
he began to get cataract, and then he began 
falling in consequence of failing eyesight, 
and I think he must have damaged himself. 
The food he was most eager for was moths 
and sometimes butterflies—A. FOWLER. 





A LARGE FAMILY. 

To THE EpiTorR. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of my eight 
Golden Labradors and myself, in case you 
would like to publish it in Country Lirr, 
which my husband has taken in ever since it 
first started. They are members of a large 





‘EIGHT TO WORK, EIGHT TO PLAY,” 


family, since the litter numbered fcurteen. 
The grandsire of the pups is Banchcry Bolo, 
the sire Tumble and the dam Stobars Sally.— 
Letitia G. THOMPSON. 
A SHAKESPEAREAN INN. 
To THE EbDIToR. 

S1r,—I have read with interest and appreciation 
Mr. Avray Tipping’s article. I was only re- 
strained from offering you a communication on 
the same subject—the discovery of Tudor wall- 
paintings in the White Swan Hotel at Stratford- 
on-Avon—by the fact that I had engaged to read 
a paper upon these paintings and the others, 
also recently discovered, at No. 3, Cornmarket, 
Oxford (the Crown Tavern of Shakespeare’s 
frequenting), to the Society. of Antiquaries 
on January 19th next year; and the usual 
etiquette forbade my making previous dis- 
closure of the subject matter cf my paper. 
As, however, Mr. Tipping has described the 
Stratford paintings, I would like to emphasise 
one or two points, viz., that I have repaired 
and preserved them through the liberality of 
Trust Houses, Limited, replacing many missing 
parts of the coloured plaster that had fallen 
beneath the flcor. The second scene (Fig. 4), 
which was almost gone, has been recovered 
in this way. Secondly, the date, in my opinion, 
falls within Queen Mary’s reign—say 1555 
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to 1558—-rather than in that of Elizabeth; 
and, thirdly, though the colour is very fast, 
and bore sponging with cold water after 
previous dry cleaning, vet it cannot truthfully 
be called a fresco process, being only first-class 
tempera painting. I weuld add to the descrip- 
tions cf similar domestic wall paintings which 
Mr. Tipping has givea three others of sixteenth 
century date—al! found behind later panelling 
at the Old Flushing Inn, Rye (Edward VI’s 
reign, described and illustrated by me in 
Sussex” Archeslogical Collections, Vol. L); 
Peke’s, Chiddingly, circa 1580, on which | 
wrote an article in Sussex Archeological Cellec- 
tions, Vol. L1i1 : and the recently found paintings 
of late sixteenth century date at the old manor 
house of Bramley, Surrey, which I have de- 
scribed in Surrey Archeological Collections, 
Vol. xxxvur, Part I.—Puitip M. JOHNSTON. 

[We might add the series portraying the 
Story of Moses, in costume of James I’s reign, 
at the Savoy Farm; Denham.—Eb.} 

WHEAT POOLS AND DRYING. 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Mr. Baldwin, in his Lincolnshire speech, 
said that ‘‘ Co-operative Wheat Pools had saved 
the Canadian farmers from disaster.’’ ‘There 
is no teason why we should not have wheat 
pools here if elevators and driers were erected 
at conveaient distances in the 
wheat - growing districts. When 
farming, I found it impossible to 
get market price for my twenty to 
fifty quarter lots of wheat. If 
damp, it had to be almost given 
away. Millers will not buy small 
lots of wheat with a high and 
varying percentage of moisture. 
A fair sample of yrain cannot be 
offered until it is thrashed, and 
once thrashed, English grain will 
not keep to await a good market 
without being dried to 10 per 
cent. or 12 per cent. of moisture. 
If this were done, either at the 
farm or at the co-operative driers, 
as in Canada, and the grain sold in 
large parcels on the principal ex- 
changes instead of at the small 
country markets, [ estimate the 
increased receipts would be 2s. 6d. 
per quarter or, say, £1,000,000, 
of which half a million might go 
in expenses. I understand that 
the Oxford Institute of Agricul 
tural Engineers are about to 
import a combined harvester and 
thrasher as used in Argentina 
and the United States. Before 
the introduction of the reaper and 
binder, strippers were in general 
use in the newer countries, with 
their large areas and dry climates. 
We could use them here in any 
weather if the grain were dried 
afterwards and the straw hai- 
vested when weather permitted. 
Of course, makers of  reaper- 
binders with their special plant 
stock of finished machines and 
enormous stocks of spare parts, 
would not welcome the introduc- 
tion of an improved stripper ; 
but I am convinced that, before 
long, some enterprising firm will 
perfect such a machine. Could 
we have stripped and dried our barley this last 
season, it would have saved the farmers millions, 
and the brewers would not have been compelled 
to buy foreign barley at enormous cost.— 


H. A. WapwWorTH. 


A NEW) BRITISH BIRD. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—With the exception of the common 
nightjar, fern owl or goatsucker, which is a 
summer visitor to Great Britain, only two 
other nightjars have been recorded in this 
country and only one record of each, 7/z., 
an Egyptian nightjar, near Mansfield in Notts, 
on June 23rd, 1883, and an Algerian red- 
necked nightjar near Newcastle, Noithumber- 
land, as long ago as October 5th, 1856. None 
of the four recognised sub-species of the 
common nightjar found elsewhere in Europe 
and Asia have ever been recorded on our shores. 
It is extremely interesting to note that a night 
jar confined to America, the American night 
hawk (Caprimulgus americanus) should visit 
our shores last September on the autumn 
migration. It was secured on the Island cf 
Tresco, one of the Scilly Isles off the coast of 
Cornwall, and is not only the first record 
fer Great Britain but also for Europe.— 


H. W. Rosinson. 
























































































































A WAYSIDE MEETING. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I send you a picture of a little wayside 
comedy that may, I hope, amuse you. It 
shows an inquisitive ewe much interested in a 
hen and her chicks——A. H. WILLForD. 


EARLY WELSH MASONRY. 


To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—Dolbadarn Castle at Llanberis, North 
Wales, is familiar to visitors ; but a photograph 
of the detail of the masonry may be of interest, 
since it is as typically Welsh as the neighbouring 
Carnarvon Castle is English. The work is of 
slate laid very much in the “‘ dry wall ”’ style, 
so that little mortar was required. As the build- 
ing is now carefully preserved, the mortar 
which is prominent in the lower part of the 
photograph may be modern: very little is 
visible higher up. The castle is believed to be 
of the twelfth century, or perhaps earlier, and 
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SLATE LAID IN THE ‘‘ DRY-WALL STYLE. 


DOLBADARN CASTLE, 


it is a doubtful point whether there ever was 
any more of it than the round tower of which 
the hollow shell remains.—E. H. B. 

AND 
FISHES. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—It has frequently been pointed out that 
a bird that is injurious in one locality may be 
equally beneficial in another, and a most 
striking and interesting instance has recently 
been brought to light as the result of an investi- 
gation in the United States on the food and 
feeding habits of cormorants. In this country 
our two species feed almost entirely upon fish. 
!f these are marine fishes I hold that no harm 
is done, but if fresh-water species are taken 
then there may be cause for complaint. Mr. 
A. H. E. Mattingley, as a result of his investiga- 
tion, writes: ‘ Cormorants are the best friends 
of our fishes,” in fact, “‘ they assist in keeping 
up a supply of fishes for man. He points 
out that most of the fiesh-water fishes spawn 
in places where there is some cover or protection 
for the ova, and on account of their immobility 
they are readily preyed upon by crustaceans, 





CORMORANTS FRESHWATER 
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‘OH DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 


particularly crayfish, while the water tortoise 
and eels and other fishes destroy myriads of 
the small and helpless fry. Indeed, according 
to statistics, the mortality is almost incredible. 
This enormous mortality is due to the enemies 
of the ova and fry, and, therefore, any bird 
that preys upon these enemies is distinctly 
beneficial. It is shown that the cormorants 
feed their young almost entirely upon crayfish, 
shrimps and the young water tortoise. At 
this period there are few, if any, fish of a suit- 
able size fcr the cormorants and their young 
to feed upon, and to satisfy the voracious 
appetites of parents and young a plenteous 
supply of larger-sized and more easily captured, 
slow-moving forms of animal life is necessary. 
The author estimates that a crayfish can 
dispose of 1,000 fish ova per day, and if we 
take the spawning period as thirty days, each 
crayfish destroys 30,000 potential fishes in a 
season. Now, if a cormorant captures ten 
crayfish per day for the period of thirty days, 
they must prevent the destruction of 300,000 
ova, all of which have a chance of hatching. 
Further, if we assume that a cormorant devours 
six fish daily, and multiply this figure by 365, 
the days of the year, we find that it can dispose 
of 2,190 fish per annum ; the total year credit, 
therefore, of each cormorant is thus 297,810 
fishes, which it has saved from the ravages 
of the crayfish, etc. There are many other 
interesting facts brought to light in this valuable 
piece of work, but the above seems of more than 
usual interest.—WALTER E, COLLINGE. 

GRASS SNAKES EAT 

To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—Until recently I was under the impres- 
sion that it was generally believed that grass 
snakes would eat the eggs of birds when other 
food was not available. ‘This has now been 
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stated by certain authorities to be impossible. 
However, I read—in the only two books 
which I can discover that deal with the subject— 
that eggs do form a part of the food of grass 
snakes, viz., in The Fishing Village, by Wilfred 
Omer-Cooper, on page 125, and Natural 
History, by F. G. Aflalo, page 306. I under- 
stand from friends of the first named (who 
was killed in the war) that he kept some of 
these snakes as pets. Thus the ‘“ experts” 
are in direct contradiction, and the mere 
observer is left groping for light—but I 
hope without “seeing snakes” in the dim 
discussion. May I ask for the assistance 
of your columns to get into communication 
with any of your readers who keep grass 
snakes as pets so that I may ascertain their 
views on the subject >—L. C. S 
A BEAUTIFUL SUFFOLK HOUSE. 
To THE EpIToR. 

Sir,—The charming half-timbered house, 
“* Bast’s,”’ stands on the outskirts of the village 
of Grundisburgh in Suffolk, a county famed 
for its houses dating from Tudor times. It 
was built by Thomas Awall about 1510-20. 
The chantry chapel of the Awall family forms 
part of the south side of the parish church, and 
there is a brass commemorating John and 
Marjery, father and mother of the above- 
mentioned Thomas. The present owner, 
Mr. J. F. Rowlatt, has set a good example of 
how old houses should be repaired, as opposed 
to being drastically ‘‘ restored,” which robs 
them of the charm they have acquired by the 
passage of time. Inside the house there are mas- 
sive oak beams and joists, some fluted and carved. 
There are also some good brick fireplaces. 
Twe chimneys show the elaborately patterned 
brick chimneys which were fashionable early 
in the sixteenth century.—F. A. GIRLING. 
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Quality tells 


N the large car class no motor 

carriage is so reasonable in first 
cost, runs so long with so little 
attention and is so economical in , | ANOTHER 
service as the Armstrong Siddeley . AAD OVERSEAS 
Six, the British Car of aircraft quality. SUCCESS 


The best per- 
: : formance in the 
Thirty h.p. models from £1150. = A.C, of Ceylon’s 

Long Twenty h.p. models from £600. : a recent Reliability 

Ex Works. Dunlop Tyres. All British, Trial was made by 

: : Mr.J.W. England’s 

ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY 14 h.p. Armstrong 
London: 10, Old Bond Street, W.1 Siddeley. There were 

Manchester : 35 King Street West. thirty-five car entries. 
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WARGRAVE-ON-THAMES. 


A REMODELLING BY 
MR. OLIVER HILL. 


HE requirements in this case 

were—a week-end retreat, 

within easy motor ride 

of town, on high ground, 

to the west of London. 
The owners’ first idea was to 
build, but the difficulty was to 
find a site both fulfilling the require- 
ments and having mature trees 
to enable immediate results to be 
obtained from a newly formed 
garden. The little property under 
discussion seemed to offer possi- 
bilities, and Mr. Oliver Hill has 
made the most of them. 

There was an existing house— 
an inn, “The Foxes ’’—entirely 
nondescript and lacking in character, 
but its secluded position, with 
an old orchard and other attrac- 
tions, were deciding factors in 
its acquisition. To trace what 
remains of the original building 
is now practically impossible, for 
it has been completely remodelled 
without and within, and all the 
work which is seen in the photo- 
graphs here reproduced is new 
work. A garage and chauffeur’s 
cottage, together with some out- 
buildings, have been added, and 
over the former a large play-room 
has been constructed. This has 
proved invaluable for recreation 
at times when the hard tennis court and quoit court have been 
unusable. ‘‘ Fox Steep’ is unusual in its combination of familiar 
features with new and individual ideas. The exterior, as the 
illustration shows, is sheathed with elm weatherboarding. This 
is a traditional method of building, but the repetition of wavy 
edges, though perfectly natural and not an affectation, becomes 
rather too insistent when spread over the entire house. Mr. 
Hill’s stacks are always individual, and the two he has built 
here, strong and sturdy in diminishing stages, merit more than 
a passing glance. 

The ground-floor plan of the house is shown on the next 
page. The hall, it will be seen, is a real house place. From 
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FROM THE ORCHARD. 


one side of it the stairs go up in a straight flight and are shut 
off at the top by a panelled screen. From the opposite side 
of the hall the sitting-room is entered, and next to this is 
the dining-room, the remainder of the ground-floor space 
being occupied as service quarters, with a child’s room at the 
front. 

Upstairs are four principal bedrooms and two servants’ 
rooms. There are also two bathrooms and two shower rooms. 
The latter are ingeniously contrived little compartments, with 
a green terrazzo lining, a dome light overhead, and a rubber 
curtain to draw across the doorway. Much more might be 
done with the shower bath in modern houses. It provides 





CORNER OF SITTING-ROOM. 





DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE. 
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a bath in a moment and, incidentally, is SCALE OF . #=t=# # 

very economical in its demands on the water WE IGE SEE SE 

supply, whether hot or cold. J Re eS 
The ground-floor rooms have _ been “4 rt 

boarded with very wide oak boards—in fw, ie i! 

some cases the widths being over two feet. b SITTING M 
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These form a foundation for a simple and 
satisfying furnishing scheme, carried out 
mostly with old oak pieces. Fitments are 
a feature of the rooms, such as the two oak 
dressers in the recesses on either side of 
the dining-room fireplace. The latter is 






























built up of thin red tiles, with an oak lintel 











over the opening and a large sweep of tile- 
work to the ceiling. In the play-room, 
very appropriately, bright colour has been 
indulged in, and one of the bedrooms has 
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a very gay scheme with painted furniture 

















by Mr. Van der Velde (whose expert advice 
was largely called upon for the other rooms). 

“Fox Steep,” therefore, although in- 
tended as a week-end retreat, is something 
very much more than a simple “‘ little place ’”’ 
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in the country. Without being over-fanciful 











































































it is fresh and enlivening. <2. 


GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 





THE ESTATE MARKET 


HE temptation to moralise shall be 
resisted, if for no other reason than 
that a page would not afford space 
enough, especially when many more 
or less practical and _ suggestive 
reports on experiences in 1927 are 
ready and others are coming in. Deductions 
based on experience in 1927 may supply 
useful hints as to what to do in 1928, and 
that, after all, is what everybody wants at 
this period of what we hope may prove to be 
a Happy New Year for all connected with the 
Estate Market. 
MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK AND 
RUTLEY’S REPORT. 
“THE volume of transactions in landed 
estates has exceeded our expectations” 
(Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley assert, in a 
lucid and impartial review of conditions 
of the Estate Market in 1927). That view is 
taken, “‘ bearing in mind the prevailing indus- 
trial and trade conditions, and the depressed 
state of agriculture in many parts of the 
country. 

“What have been termed” (they say) 
“““ break-up’ sales of large family estates 
reached a maximum in 1919, and since then 
there has been a natural and increasing decline 
in the area offered, as most owners who desired 
to sell did so while market conditions were 
more favourable. But owing to deaths and 
other causes a certain quantity of such proper- 
ties continues to come into the market. 

“‘A particularly encouraging feature has 
been the number of estates which have been 
sold in their entirety for private occupation. 
This proves that there is still a market of 
the most desirable kind for estates of this 
character. With a revival in commerce and 
industry, and some alleviation of the burdens 
upon land, this demand would no doubt 


develop. 
“Prices of agricultural land generally 
have tended downwards towards pre-war 


values, and what appears to be a level of more 
stability. The course of the market seems 
to be worthy of close attention by the investor 
taking the long view. 

“Results of auctions of estates have 
vaiied remarkably in different parts of the 
country. In the southern and eastern parts 
of England, where the depression has been 
most seriously felt, the market has been slow. 
But in some areas of the country, notably 
in the north and west, there have been some 
brisk auctions with keen competition. In 
Wales small farms still sell well. In the case 
of one Welsh estate of 12,000 acres every 
lot was sold to the tenants before the 
auction. 

““ We do not share the view, so constantly 
expressed in some quarters, that agriculture 
has been neglected by the Government. 
In our opinion the cumulative effect of the 
several measures that have been passed is 
undoubtedly of benefit. When the promised 
scheme of agricultural credits is introduced 
next session the Government will, in fact, 
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have gone almost as far as the electorate seems 
prepared to allow it to go at present. 

“ Agricultural depression, mostly due 
to unremunerative prices, is by no means 
confined to this country, and cannot be com- 
pletely cured by any administration which 
has not a mandate for protective or safe- 
guarding measures. It seems to be more and 
more realised that much can be done within 
the industry by organisation and by the adapta- 
tion of production to marketing conditions. 

‘“In Scotland there is, undoubtedly, still 
a gocd demand for first-class sporting estates 
in good districts, especially for grouse moors 
combined with salmon or sea trout fishing. 
There is a good market, too, for fishings 
with houses of a reasonable size in almost any 
district. 

‘Deer forests are more difficult to sell 
if they lack grouse ground and fishing. The 
disastrous summer, said to be the worst for 
fifty years in Scotland, and the generally 
unfavourable agricultural conditions there, 
have seriously affected the value of farms. 

““In London we have experienced a 
greatly increased turnover. Town houses 
have been selling remarkably well, especially 
the smaller residences.”” The closing clause 
of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s review 
discusses commercial developments in the 
West End, and “ the Westward trend of large 
business houses ”’ which wish “ to be as close 
as possible to the retail trades.” 


AN IMPORTANT PARTNERSHIP. 


| es a year ago we had the pleasure of 
congratulating our old friend Mr. Charles 
Phillips, on his becoming a partner in Sir 
Howard Frank’s firm. To-day we are pleased 
to give prominence to the following note: 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley announce 
that as from January rst, 1928, they have 
taken into partnership Mr. William Gibson, 
Ds.O., F.S.1. Mr. Gibson was educated at 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh, and served his 
articles with Messrs. Chesterton and Sons, in 
their City office. At the outbreak of war he 
enlisted in the ranks, and served in France and 
Flanders from the early part of 1915, was 
wounded three times, twice mentioned in 
despatches and awarded the D.S.o. and the 
M.c., and he ultimately commanded the roth 
battalion of the West Yorkshire Regiment. 
Mr. Gibson was elected a Fellow of the Sur- 
veyor’s Institution in 1926. In the spring of 
1919 he joined the Town department of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, and at the end of 
1923 was appointed Town Manager. 


WITHAM HALL: A_ LINCOLNSHIRE 
SEAT. 

CAPTAIN K. R. G. FENWICK has directed 

Messrs. Lane, Saville and Co. to sell 
Witham Hall, the stately stone mansion of 
Queen Anne origin, and well over 2,000 acres. 
The house has been perfectly modernised and 
enlargements of fairly recent date have made 
it a very commodious and delightful seat. 
The village of Witham-on-the-Hill, midway 


between Grantham and Peterborough, and some 
hundreds of acres of woodlands are included 
in the present offer. The property would be 
divided to suit a buyer. As a sporting property 
Witham Hall is of great merit, with excellent 
shooting, and the meets of the Cottesmore, 
Fernie’s and the Quorn are accessible with ease. 
The house is ready for entry and possession 
can be given in the near future. 


BOURNEMOUTH BUILDING SITES. 


"THE EARL OF LEVEN AND MELVILLE 

has instructed Messrs. Fox and Sons 
to sell a further portion of his Talbot Woods 
estate, Bournemouth. The property has been 
in development during the last few years, 
and is considered one of the finest models 
of estate development in England. Wide 
avenues have been cut through the woods 
and plantation borders are to be found between 
the carriage ways and the pathways in a number 
of the roads. 

Reporting transactions in 1927 of approxi- 
mately £900,000, Messrs. Fox and Sons say : 
“The year was somewhat difficult, though 
we are able to report a large volume of business 
and, in fact, kept up our 1926 figures. A 
very large amount of property has come into 
the market, but owing to the trade conditions 
of the country, the number of buyers has been 
restricted, and they have, naturally, been able 
to bargain. Generally speaking, prices have 
been more favourable to the buyer than at 
any time since the termination of the war.” 
After referring to the continued wonderful 
development of Bournemouth and its adjacent 
resorts, the firm says: ‘‘ Building land has 
again been quite a good market, but owing 
to the number of houses available, not so much 
has been offered for sale publicly. We have, 
however, conducted several land sales, and in 
some cases have sold every lot offered. We 
have had a very busy ‘auction’ year, having 
held fifty-four sales of property with a total 
of 611 lots, and in addition fifty-six sales 
of the contents of private residences in clients’ 
houses. We have effected numerous sales 
of country properties of a varied character, 
mainly in Dorset, Devon, Hampshire and 
Wiltshire. In country residential properties 
interest has been sustained throughout the 
year. The demand for various classes of 
houses of moderate size and the smaller village 
and rural places has been maintained, and 
favourably compares with the past few yeais. 
Such properties have had 1eady sales. In 
spite of the depressing things heard about 
agriculture, we have found quite a fair demand 
for farms and small holdings. At auctions 
of agricultural estates a lively interest and 
good competition has been in evidence. There 
have been large attendances and successful 
results obtained. So far as our experience 
goes, farmers show no inclination to give up 
their holdings. We still find a demand to 
purchase available farms of not too large an 
area—chiefly dairy and mixed holdings. 
There is little call for large areas of arable.” 

ARBITER. 
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Interior 
Decorations 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
INSTAL- 
LATION 
FITTINGS 


OAK 
PANELLING 


FINE 
PLASTER 
WORK 


BRECHIN CASTLE, N.B.—THE LONG GALLERY. 


CARRIED OUT FOR THE 
EARL OF DALHOUSIE 


KEEBLE LTD. (FouNDED 1668) 


Carlisle House :: 10, Carlisle Street, 
Soho, London, W.1. 
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DRAINS RESTORED 


No Excavation! Town and Country 
SPECIAL PROCESS. SKILLED WORKMEN 


SAVE 





Time 
Expense 
Inconvenience 


Write for particulars : 


ECONOMIC HOUSE DRAINAGE 


REPAIRING CO., LTD. 
Established 1899. 


147, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


‘Phone Paddington 5140. 





























NO CHARGE BEYOND TRAVELLING EXPENSES FOR PRELIMINARY INSPECTION. 


















Telegrams: 
Simmering, Westrand, London. 
Telephone: 

Gerrard 3369. 


Sole Agents for the Irish Free 
State: 
MAGUIRE & GATCHELL, LTD 
DUBLIN. 


THE BRIFFAULT RANGE: CO., Ltd., Sovrecms: 


and large mansion — now supplied in smaller 
models to the private residence where good 
cooking is valued. 


in modern cooking. 
ao & & 


ae a quarter of a century supplied to the hotel 


Made expressly for full economy 


Enquiries are solicited. Single ranges or complete 
kitchen installations. Correspondence with architects 
and builders is invited. Full details and prices on request 





| RECENT BRIFFAULT 

INSTALLATIONS | include 

| Foxhills, Chertsey. 

| Addington Park, Wrotham. 
Amport House, Andover. 
Wexham Park, Slough. 
Chacombe 

Banbury. 


| Southill Park, 
| 


Priory, | 


Biggles- | 
wade. 





Heveningham Halil, 
Suffolk. 
Bibury Court, Glos. 
| Clarendon Park, Salisbury. 
| Plas Newydd, Anglesey. 


Staughton Manor, St. 
Neots. 

Kildalton Castle, Isle of | 
Islay. 











The model illustrated is the 
Briffault Improved Double 
Oven Range, as great a 
favourite with the English 
Cook aswith the French Chef 


15, Leicester Street, London, W.C.2 
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A WALNUT WRITING CHAIR 


T the present time walnut furniture of the early eigh- 
teenth century is in great demand: the preference 
for it amounts to a craze. This choice of the period 
covered by the reign of Queen Anne and the first few 
years of George I is a welcome sign. It indicates that 

form and symmetry are valued and regarded as of more im- 
portance than ornament, however well conceived. To see 
something specially desirable in the work of this period, is not 
eccentric. The furniture then produced marked, perhaps, the 
real triumph of the curved line, which runs through the whole 
structure and yet is not unduly emphasised: the excessive 
exploitation of curves was yet to come. 

The chairs that became fashionable in the early eighteenth 
century represent a revolution in design. The substitution of 
the cabriole for straight supports had far-reaching consequences, 
for it imposed complementary curves and established a continu- 
ous rhythm. The foundations of this departure were laid 
elsewhere, but the problem was solved by English craftsmen— 
it was still in the experimental stage when they took it in hand. 
Certain obvious changes came about at the outset. Eclecticism, 
in so far as it affected the structure, could no longer be practised 
so light-heartedly. Post-Restoration furniture had shown an 
astonishing power of assimilation, the endless variations being 
partly explained by a tendency to forget function in the pursuit 
of ornament. The possible field for experiment was now much 
restricted, for certain members had become superfluous— 
stretchers soon disappeared, and crestings, where they survived, 
were greatly modified. On Late Stuart chairs these had been 
the main decorative areas, carved into scrolls, cherubs and acan- 
thus, their structural purpose no longer apparent. For all 
their charm, there is fundamental weakness in the more elaborate 
chairs made at the end of Charles II’s reign, which suggests jaded 
fancy and a restless striving after effect—the parts are un- 
co-ordinated, the tall and slender backs give no sense of support, 
and the junction of legs and seat seems quite fortuitous. Some- 
thing was done to remedy these defects during the transition 
period from 1690 to 
1700; but chairs 
remained essentially 
movable decoration. 
In the new type, 
introduced with the 
eighteenth century, 
fitness for purpose 
was adequately con- 
sidered. These 
chairs have “ signifi- 
cant form,’ and 
their beauty is 
structural They 
become more satisfy- 
ing as the principles 
implicit in the basis 
of design were more 
firmly grasped. The 
timid beginnings 
may be seen in a 
few specimens made 
about 1700. The 
uprights are _ still 
almost straight and 
the splat narrow 
that it may not 
encroach upon them; 
while in the legs 
cabriole form is 
hinted at _ rather 
than expressed. Ten 
years later there is 
greater amplitude 
of line and a sense 
of vitality resulting 
from the nicest 
calculations of 


curves throughout. 
The _ broad _ vase- 
shaped splat is 


enclosed _ within 
hooped uprights ; 
the cabriole, grown 
wider at the shoul- 
der, has caused the 
seat-rail to be 
rounded off. This 
evolution is severely 
logical; in place 
of arbitrary fashions 
we have rational 
development. There 
is a charming, 
tactful reticence 





A REMARKABLE WALNUT WRITING 
CAPTAIN COLVILLE. 


about these chairs—the surface of the wood (and than 
figured walnut there can be no more delightful material) 
for the first time is allowed to play its due part. The carved 
ornament (a little was needed to give the veneers their true value) 
is employed with fine judgment; nothing more appropriate 
could have been devised than the escallop shell enrichment 
and the claw-and-ball terminal. The climax of this style, 
which bears Queen Anne’s name, came about 1715, when her 
reign had already closed. A perfect type of a limited kind had 
been evolved, so that there was no more progress to be made in 
this direction. The gradual transformation of this style into the 
Early Georgian represents the victory of ostentation over 
simple elegance. 

At the end of Queen Anne’s reign there was something 
approximating to an accepted formula for chair-making, and, 
so high was the general level of accomplishment that the true 
masters of the craft must have found it difficult to obtain recog- 
nition. To them there was no longer a stimulating problem in 
the production of splat-backed chairs with cabriole legs, for the 
relative proportions had been gradually worked out, and their 
main opportunity to excel lay in a high degree of finish and the 
choice of fine materials. It is in a few departures from the 
dominant type that real originality is displayed—examples 
made to serve some special purpose, like the remarkable writing- 
chair illustrated. This is certainly a brilliant variation on the 
familiar rhythmic theme: it is as if the maker had set himself 
the hardest test he could devise.in order to demonstrate his 
ability to pass it. A curved seat with three legs in front and 
one behind gives the lower portion a wide, spreading form 
which makes the provision of a suitable back a difficult 
matter. Yet the treatment of the back is supremely successful. 
The maker takes the orthodox Queen Anne splat, widens 
and thickens it, and, by accentuating the hoop of the uprights, 
achieves a back of generous size, without any appearance of 
exaggeration. The firm downward sweep of the top rail 
affords a subtle counterpoint to the spreading, ample lines 
of the seat. Ball 
and claw feet of 
depressed form, 
with the careful 
spacing of the 
legs, plant the chair 
firmly upon the 
ground. It is an 
astonishing piece of 
virtuosity. On the 
upper surfaces of 
the arms are small 
raised panels em- 
phasising their 
curves; while the 
eagle heads in 
which they ter- 
minate have open 
beaks, as if studied 
from “the lite. 
The carving is 
crisp and _ nervous, 
the figured walnut 


veneer, most care- 
fully lard, a 
beautiful golden 
brown. 

In some_ con- 
temporary writing 
chairs, with legs 


arranged on_ this 
plan, an entirely 
different treatment 
of the back was 
adopted, three 
turned uprights and 
two solid splats 
supporting a 
semicircular top rail. 
This model was de- 
veloped by Chip- 
pendale’s school 
about twenty years 
later, the splats 
being opened out 
into carved strap- 
work. By then 
the master who 
made Captain 
Colville’s walnut 
chair, if he still 
lived, would have 
regarded it as sadly 
behind the times. 
RALPH EDWARDS 
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| IMPORTANT PICTURES 
| including a Portrait of Captain Joseph 
|| Huddart, by John Hoppner, R.A., a Portrait 
of James Watt (the celebrated Engineer), by 
Sir William Beechey, R.A. (exhibited R.A., 
1802), a Portrait of Sir Francis Chantrey, 
R.A., by Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A., a Drawing 
by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., etc. 




















One of a set of four Early X VIIIth Century Marble 

Garden Vases, carved in belts of figures, emblem- 

atic of The Four Seasons, with figured subjects 
in high relief. 5 ft. high. 

Also Marble Busts by Sir Francis Chantrey, a 
set of four old Marble Garden Vases, carved 
in figure subjects, The Seasons. 

An Indian Carved Ivory and Silver Mounted 


ROOKSNEST, GODSTONE, SURREY (within two miles of Oxted and Caterham Stations). 
THE REMAINING CONTENTS OF THE MANSION, by direction of Charles Hampden Turner, Esq. 


MESSRS. FOSTER 


of 54, Pall Mall, S.W.1, in conjunction with Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, 4 and 5, Charles Street, St. 
James’s, respectfully announce for SALE by AUCTION, ON THE PREMISES, asabove, on Monday, January 23rd, 1928, and two following days :— 


THE COMPLETE LIBRARY 


(about 5,000 volumes, many of them in fine 
contemporary bindings) ,including Pope’s Prose 
Works with presentation inscription by the 
Author, La Fontaine’s Fables illustrated by 
Oudry, 1755; First Editions of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
Johnson’s Dictionary, etc. 





Portrait Bust of James Watt, the celebrated British Beds . Captain Joseph Huddart, by John Hoppner, R.A. 
: MATT ’ pe edstead, Early English Mahogany F — readin’ Pyne: 
engineer, by Sir William Beechey, R.A. (exhibited ZA Circa 18or. 
Royal Academy, 1802). Canvas: 30 in. Xx 24 in, Furniture, etc., and outdoor effects. Canvas: 50 in. X 40 in. 


May be viewed the Friday and Saturday prior, January 20th and 21st, from 10 to 4 p.m. Illustrated Catalogues on application to thi 
Auctioneers, Messys. FOSTER, 54, Pall Mail. 

















Consult 


ROBERSONS 


KNIGH TSBRIDGE 
regarding your 


| DECORATIONS 


: Phone ¥en. 7280 














Telephone : 1) RU ( E of? Telegrams : 
Mayfair “Supremel 
3816 BAKER ST. tag 
omer DRUCE & COMPY. LTD. sanmes" 
BAKER ST., LONDON .W.1. 


ONLY ONE ONLY ONE 
MORE WEEK MORE WEEK 


DAMASKS FURNITURE CARPETS 








at exceptional prices. 






Druce’s quality 
maintained 


Divan beds, as illustrated, with N Divan beds, complete, without 
detachable head boards, in head boards. 


Damask. 
£. sd 9” wide. Usual pri . 24 
3’ o” wide. Usual price 13: 15:0 a a ere 
Reduced to - - - -10:18:6 Reduced to eo 7:18:6 
4’ 6” wide. Usual price 21: 0:0 ¢ 4 6” wide. Usual price 14: 18:6 
Reduced to - - - -17: 5:09 Reducedto - - - -11:18:6 


WRITE FOR SALE CATALOGUE 
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Three Cartridges per Bird Bagged 
This is the average for first class shoots. 


“HOW TO SHOOT” 


Tells you in simple language the essentials of good style. 
5s. 4d. post free from the Author. 


Robert Churchill, 42, Leicester Sq., W.C.2 








DO YOUR CARTRIDGES 
DO YOUR AIM JUSTICE 2 


A good shot has possibilities of bigger ‘ bags’ by 
using a specific load for each game. The wet- 
proof Nitro Club range of Cartridges gives a 
choice of six lozds; Hare, Duck, heavy Duck, 
Partridge, Pheasant and Snipe. Select your load 
with the same care as you do your gun, 






Obtain 


ZRemington,** 


G 
7, 
77 
hd 


G5: Wetproof “NITRO CLUB’ 
GZ SAME LOADS 


Cartridge Co. Ltd., Brimsdown, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


BOSS & CO. 


DOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 

Tel: “ Gunbarrels, Piccy, London.” *Phone: Regent 711 
BUILDERS OF BEST GUNS ONLY. 
Shooting Ground—SHIRE HALL LANE, HENDON 
Telephone—Hendon 1032. Coach—R. D. Robertson. 
Open for Fitting, Teaching, Coaching and practice. 
Cartridges Carefully Loaded on Premises. 


Proprietors: Messrs. J. S. & R. D. ROBERTSON 
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1735 to 1928 


RIGBY * 


43, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


HISTORY of the SUSSEX HUNTS 


The 

series 

JANUARY NUMBER 
of the 





of this 
in the 


first Article 
appears 


SUSSEX COUNTY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 6d. 


LONDON AGENTS: 
Messrs. May & WILLIAMS, 24, Bury Street, St. James’s; 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SONS and Messrs. WYMANS. 


OFFICES: 4, PEVENSEY ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 





MOTOR CAR BOOK-KEEPING 


WATERSTON’S 
MOTOR CAR REGISTER 


will give you a complete yearly record of the work and 
expenses of your car in simplest form, The ninth edition 
contains new information and many improvements, and is 
supplied in five styles of binding. 


Prices from 5/6 to 16]-. 


GEORGE WATERSTON & SONS, LTD 


St. Bride St., London, E.C. | 35, George Street, Edinburgh 
And all Booksellers. 


Postage 6d. extra. 

















T. Pease, Son 
& CO 


Wine Mcahants. 
DARLINGTON. 


| Established 1808. 
A FEW SELECTED BRANDS. 


PORT Per doz. 
TRUMPETER, medium full - - 64/- 








INQUISITOR, full bodied- - - 70/- 
POMPADOUR, vintage character - 76/- 
SHERRY 
FINE PALE, full - - - - - 52/- 
CEDRO, light medium dry- - - 64/« 
LA MORICIA, “Old Nutty"’- - 76/- 


']| “BOS” WHISKY*** - - ~ 150/. 
LIQUEUR BRANDY 
(Over 30 years old) - ~- 324/- 
Assorted quantities supplied. 
Carriage Paid, 
Full Price List on Application. 


















































COUNTRY LIFE. 


RABBIT 


ITH snow thick on _ the 

ground, rabbits become a 

danger to young plantations. 

They will bark even grown 

trees badly, and if they are 
plentiful little can be done to stop their 
ravages. Where snowfall is light, a few 
mangolds or roots put down will often 
stop serious damage; but when snow is 
deep enough to cover these offerings, little 
can be done except to go out on skis and 
try rabbiting by moonlight. It is the most 
dangerous of all winter sports. If you try 
it, take a cleaning-rod to poke snow out 
of your barrels, or you will run a risk of 
bursting your gun. 

In any case, the ravages of the rabbits 
will make you seriously consider reducing 
their number as soon as you can get at 
them when the thaw has set in and the 
buries are once again accessible. It is 
best to do this as soon as possible, as, 
while they are still lean and hungry, they 
will move better before ferrets. 

To the average shooting man, ferreting 
rabbits is a most uninteresting affair—cold 
feet, cold hands, and much time wasted 
in digging, are the usual concomitants ! 
But the “ possibilities ’’ depend to a certain 
extent on the way in which the operation 
is conducted. 

The wise man will encourage silence 
on the part of his human assistants, 
and should advise them to avoid treading, 
as much as possible, in the immediate 
vicinity of the burrow—for the rabbits are 
sensitive to movement immediately above 
their hiding places and, if they hear a 
threatening move, may prefer to risk the 
attack of a ferret rather than face the 
flaming terrors of a human adversary, 
with the consequence that they are caught 
by their four-focted enemy, which proceeds 
to enjoy a hearty meal while the two-footed 
owner merely encourages an appetite by 
digging! And this raises the question as 
to whether it is better to muzzle ferrets 
or allow them to work unhampered. 
Personally, J] am in favour of the former ; 
for I do not think that a rabbit will be 
influenced in its intention to bolt or hide 
by the fact that the enemy has a biting 
capability—and when a more intimate 
proximity ensues, the attraction is then 
too “ gripping ’”’ to be avoided. 

But if an unmuzzled ferret is used, 
I think it is a mistake to starve the animal 
for the purpose of making it keener to 
work ; for when the famished beast does 
catch a rabbit, it will gorge to repletion 
and lie up beside its victim. If a ferret 
is fed lightly—of course, it is a mistake to 
give enough food to cause lethargy—it 
will be just as keen to hunt, and when a 
rabbit is caught, a brief ‘‘ refreshment ” 
will possibly satisfy the attacker—and in 
any case the band ferret will probably find 
it easy to drive this raider away from its 
victim. 

Occasionally a dav’s ferreting may 
provide most sporting shots and a really 
enjoyable experience. A juniper down; 
burrows numerous, but not too large ; 
several “‘ teams ”’ of ferrets (with assistants 
to wait behind and attend to any that get 
‘laid up’”’); rabbits bolting well; and 
one companion gun. Under these luxurious 
circumstances, 100 rabbits in a morning’s 
outing may offer shots and enjoyment which 
will compare favourably with an average 
day at pheasants. 

Ferrets should have careful attention 
and feeding if the best work is to be got 
out of them; it is important that they 
should be kept clean, or they will be very 
susceptible to distemper. A good warm 
nest of straw should always be available 
in their hutch. 

Perhaps the dullest form of rabbit 
shooting is when this quarry is driven to 
guns in covert; the rabbits run, with 
frequent halts, ahead of the beaters, and, 
as they approach the ride, often offer a 
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shot which most guns are almost ashamed 
to take. But occasionally even rabbits 
in covert will provide quite interesting 
targets, and particularly when there is 
really thick undergrowth on the edge of 
the ride, immediately in front of the guns, 
for then they will collect in this hiding 
ground, and only when the beaters come 
up and compel the rabbits to bolt will 
they make a dash for liberty across the 
ride (which should be a wide one), and 
as they are then aware of the presence of 
an enemy, the fugitives will go at top speed 
and the guns may have some very pretty 
shooting at targets just disappearing into 
covert on the other side of the ride. 

But the most interesting position for 
a gun, when shooting rabbits in covert, 
is to stand back behind the beaters who 
have advanced, and to shoot the rabbits 
which refuse to cross the ride, and break 
back through the line. Certain guns, 
when standing back in covert, have an 
almost uncanny aptitude for killing rabbits, 
and I have in mind now a certain friend, 
J., who, in addition to being a first-class 
shot, is able, almost instinctively, to choose 
a spot within shot of which the majority 
of the rabbits which break back will pass. 

If there is a field of rough grass, 
which will offer attractive hiding places, 
in the vicinity of well tenanted burrows, 
good sporting shcts can be had at rabbits 
which have been “stunk out.” This 
“olfactory influence ’’ to quit the burrows 
can be exercised by the use of various 
evil-smelling concoctions ; but the simplest 
way of executing the task is to soak 
felt gun wads in the particular mixture 
favoured and to roll these down the holes. 

To make a really good job of it, the 
wads should, on the first evening, only be 
placed in the holes on the windward side 
of the burrow, and the other exits should 
be treated the next day ; thus on the first 
night the air current wafts the obnoxious 
smell into the burrow, and when bBrer 
Rabbit decides to quit, he does not meet 
the objectionable smell in the mouth of 
his down-wind exit (if all holes are treated 
simultaneously he might be too frightened 
to pass the evil-smelling objects and 
so stay in the deepest interior of his 
dwelling) and determines to leave the 
burrow for a day or two until the un- 
pleasant smell passes; the ‘‘ treatment ”’ 
of the exit holes on the subsequent day 
will make the rabbits’ intention to stay 
out even more decisive. 

If the subsequent shooting is to be 
effective, the grass in the field (in which 
the “stunk out” rabbits have taken up 
their temporary abode) must not be so 
high as to prevent the guns from getting 
a fairly clear view of the quarry as it bolts. 

The kind of rabbit shooting which 
appeals most to me, personally, is to hunt 
them out of hedgerows, or grass clumps, 
with cocker spaniels. But then it is the 
dog-work, more than the actual shooting, 
which is attractive ; and it is a somewhat 
selfish form of amusement, for only one 
other gun (and he must have considerable 
experience, to avoid any risk of shooting 
a dog!) is desirable on such an occasion. 

When a large number of rabbits are 
shot, and it is necessary to send some to 
market, it is important that the slain 
should be properly treated so that they 
retain an attractive appearance. There- 
fore the dead rabbits must not be put in a 
game bag, but should be coupled and carried 
hanging on a stick. The “ gutting ’”’ ought 
to be done neatly and cleanly; and in 
warm weather the rabbits should be 
despatched to their destination as soon as 
they have properly cooled off and stiffened. 
If frosty weather prevails, it will not 
matter if they are kept hanging for a day 
or two 

The use of No. 4 shot will avoid the 
unsightly “ plastering ’’ of shot rabbits. 

MIDDLE WALLOP. 
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FEED YOUR DOGS 


The Year Round on 


KenL Ration 


A meat ration composed of clean, wholesome red meat, the best grade of 
Oatmeal, Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil, Barley and Fresh Onions in exactly 
the right proportions to make a perfect balanced ration. 


HEMo- RATION 


A meat, fresh blood, grain and Cod-Liver Oil product. Rich in organic 
iron and calcium phosphate. The ideal food for breeding stock, anemics 
and convalescents. 


MARO-MEAT 


A meat and marrow-fat product, too highly concentrated to be fed by 
itself. Designed primarily for large consumers as a basic meat ration— 
must be mixed with other lighter foods. 


Bring the Puppies up on 


PuP-f’-RATION 


The perfect puppy food, Very rich in protein, calcium phosphate, organic 
iron, Cod-Liver Oil and marrow-fat. 


THESE PRODUCTS OF “THE HOUSE OF CHAPPEL” 
WILL KEEP THE DOGS IN THE PINK OF CONDITION. 


Samples furnished free on request. 


CHAPPEL BROS., LTD. 
(Dept. J.) 28, Victoria St., London, S.W.1 
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DO THEY BURN: 


The Devon is the medieval that it not only burns economi- 
hearth fire modernised. ‘The cally, but burns well. 

bottom, back and sides consist of 
solid slabs of fireclay, and the 
grate is so designed that the air 
flowing into the chimney is 
directed into the burning fuel, 
giving more economical and 
even combustion. 





Devon Fires are made in 130 
designs, and the tiles in over 
350 artistic colourings. 

Let us send you an illustrated 
catalogue and address of the 
nearest ironmonger who stocks 
these fires. Or see them at Devon 

The Devon was first in House,orat our Works: Heath- 
official tests—a convincing proof field, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


The ‘DEVON’ FIRE 


CANDY & CO., LTD. (Dept. C) DEVON HOUSE 


BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1 









The Finest Italian 
Vermouth 


tm 1835 








a] od 
But jor 

th KONUS -KEMIK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


The house would 
have been destroyed 


WRITES A USER 
Price 50/- to 70/ = each 


Write for Catalogue or 
call and see demonstration. 


AERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long .\cre, London, W.C.1 


















All smoking 
affects the throat 


Pipe, Cigar or Cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, 
either mild or severe. There are 
few smokers who have not ex- 
perienced the uncomfortable effect 
of “one'cigarette too many.” To 
prevent this, take an “Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pas- 
tille occasionally between smokes 
and let it dissolve slowly in the 
mouth. Containing pure glycerine 
and the luscious fresh juice of ripe 
black currants, they are delightfully 
soothing. They effectually remove 
the smell of smoke from the breath. 


YOUR CHEMIST STOCKS THEM. 


Packed in distinctive tin 

boxes containing 
2 02. 8d. ¢ r SY S 
4 oz. 1/3 


8 02. ‘ 
1 Ib. ° 


oe ae nee 


28 \ gise. PASTILLES 
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THROUGH SNOW, FLOODS AND FROST 


HIS 
curdling 
possible exception of the last, do 
not the very words appeal to 


for a blood- 
with the 


is not a title 
novel; but, 


every motorist ? There is some- 
thing alluring in the idea of a run through 
country lying under a mantle of snow, 
and when the wintry trees are white instead 
of black, the most prosaic of roads takes 
on a halo of at least modest romance. 
And, provided the waters do not approach 
our own doorstep or lie over our own land, 
are we not all fascinated by a broad expanse 
of flooded country? The perfectly re- 
spectable and proper lake, keeping its 
place and, perhaps, converting what might 
be a bald and uninteresting countryside 
into a beauty spot, is not half so intriguing 
as a wide tract of water that ought not 
to be there at all, and for the disappearance 
of which all who live near it are fervently 
praying. 

But excursions by car to see the 
floods or to enjoy the entirely new aspect 
of familiar country as it lies transformed 
by snow are excursions that may easily 
land the unwary into difficulties. That 
little ascent which ordinarily we “ shoot 
up on top”’ almost without noticing may 
become a really serious obstacle when the 
road lies nearly a foot deep in snow, and 
that little hollow which always invited 
a pause may compel a longer delay than is 
pleasant when it is filled with flood water 
of unknown depth that is taken with more 
dash than discretion. There are, I be- 
lieve, some motorists who actually enjoy 
a frost, though I can never understand why, 
unless it be that they are skaters who, 
like so many other modern sportsmen, could 
not enjoy their recreation had they no car 
to take them to it. In so far as frost is 
concerned, the motorist is really like the 


» , 
a = 


householder, except that to him qua 
motorist the electric or acetylene welder 
takes the place of the plumber. 

What may be done to counter the 
effects of frost—or, more accurately, to 
prevent those effects—has been described 
several times in these pages, though, since 
the last occasion, I have been trying out a 
new gadget that, in many ways, is superior 
to others—-I was going to say, superior 
to others having the same function, but, 
as a matter of fact, this Powell and Hanmer 
Carcosy, as it is called, has not merely the 
countering of frost as its raison d’étre. 
In addition to being an anti-freezer, it is 
definitely a pro-easy-starter. 

The average safety lamp or garage 
heating device that is used to keep the 
temperature of the water in the cooling 
system above freezing point does not give 
out enough heat to make any material 
difference to the starting problem on cold 
mornings. It just keeps away the frost, 
but dces nothing more. But the Carcosy 
keeps the engine really hot, and so it makes 
winter morning starting actually easier 
than the summer process. 

This Carcosy consists, in essentials, of 
a very small tank, under which is a quite 
useful paraffin lamp, the whole being 
encased in the usual safety gauze. Attached 
to the tank are a couple of tubes, and 
attached to each tube is a rubber pipe, 
one of which is connected to the outlet 
tap at the bottom of the car radiator and 
the other of which has a bent metal pipe 
at the end, which is dipped down into the 
water in the radiator at the top, the radia- 
tor cap, naturally, being removed for the 
purpose. When the lamp under the Carcosy 
tank is lit and the tap of the water 
tank is opened, as well as the radiator 
tap, the Carcosy becomes the heating unit 
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ATTRACTIVE WYTHOUT DOUBT, BUT CERTAINLY EXACTING TO 


in a thermo-syphon circulating system, 
the engine radiator and cylinder jackets 
being the cooling unit. 

In practice the heat conveyed to the 
water in the very thin flat tank of the 
Carcosy is sufficient to maintain the water 
in a car-cooling system of average size 
at a temperature of about 120° Fahr.— 
a temperature, obviously, very much 
higher than that at which the water would 
remain in a car left standing for a few hours 
in any climate. Starting after the Carcosy 
has been in use is thus enormously facili- 
tated and, indeed, becomes for all practical | 
purposes the starting not of a cold but of a 
hot engine. From this point of view the 
Carcosy is an unqualified success, as, of 
course, it also is as a frost preventer. But, 
like most good things, it has its limitations, 
which are, in the main, two-fold. The 
first is that it takes very much longer to 
light and connect the Carcosy than it does 
either to empty a radiator or to place one 
of the ordinary heating lamps under the 
bonnet of a car; and the second is that, 
unless the radiator of the car be almost 
quite full, the bent metal pipe that turns 
over the radiator filling cap ridge will not 
reach the radiator water, and so the 
necessary circulation will not take place. 
In practice it generally turns out that, to 
ensure working of the Carcosy after the 
car is brought in from a good day’s run, 
it is necessary to put a little more water 
in the radiator. Also, it is important that, 
in really severe weather, the Carcosy 
should not be left with its water tank 
full when its lamp is not alight and when 
it is not connected to the car—in a word, 
when it is not in use; otherwise there is 
the risk that the water tank of the Carcosy 
will be burst itself. And, to make good 
the water lost through emptying of the 
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Range: 9 h.p., 12 h.p., 15/20 h.p. 
(4-cyl.) 17/50 h.p., 20/30 h.p., 40 h.p. 


(6-cyl.) 
From £1 90 


WARNING: With every Fiat Car a 
full guarantee is issued by this Company. 
Every purchaser should obtain this 
guarantee and see that it bears the 
chassis and engine numbers of the 
machine purchased. The public is 
warned not to purchase a car without 
this guarantee. 


Registered Offices and Showrooms : 
43-44, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 


*Phone: Gerrard 7946 (4 lines). 
Wires: “ Fiatism, Piccy, London.” 


For everything pertaining to spares, 
service, &c., communicate direct with 
the Works, Wembley, Middlesex. 


FIAT (England) LTD. 
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in which grace and beauty—comfort and luxury 
predominate. 


For Society functions or Professional work it is 
unrivalled—a perfect all-weather automobile. 


The English Coachwork is of the highest grade, 
the generous seating plan provides accommoda- 
tion for 2/3 persons in front and 2 persons in 
the dickey. 


For Intrinsic Value it is unequalled. 


[2 h.p. (Coupe 


Four Wheel (HK ol ding Head) Four Speeds 


Brakes. Forward 
Tax £11. FIZIO and Reverse. 
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The Car of International Reputation 
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Carcosy tank, still more water is required, 
though it is true that this is a very small 
amount—say, three or four fluid ounces 
—but, in a critical case, perhaps just 
enough to make the difference between 
the metai pipe dipping into the radiator 
water as it should and just failing to do so. 
Provided it be properly and intelligently 
used, the Carcosy is easily the most efficient 
and the all-round best of these numerous 
anti-frost and alleged easy-starting devices ; 
but anyone using it must be prepared to 
take a little more trouble than would 
be required for a simpler, and less effective, 
mere anti-frost lamp. 


DRIVING THROUGH FLOODS. 


At the moment of writing, snow and 
ice-bound roads are the order of the day 
and night; but, by the time these lines 
appear in print, it will most probably 
be floods that will be attracting or ensnaring 
the road traveller. First, then, a word on 
the proper negotiation of flooded roads— 
a word that may, perhaps, be applied 
with advantage to the negotiation also 
of the ordinary water-splash. 

To sav that it is advisable to ascertain 
the depth of water before tackling it is 
to say no more than the obvious; but 
it is surprising how many drivers never 
seem to think of it and will plunge straight 
into water with a nonchalence that sug- 
gests their belief in the amphibious nature 
of their cars. The rude shattering cf this 
simple belief is often a nasty, not to say 
damp and cold, adventure. If examination, 
when possible, reveals that the water is 
likely to come much above the hub caps 
of the wheels—say that it is more than 
eighteen inches deep for an average size 
car—it is well worth an extra dry mile 
or two to avoid it. The car may get through 
without trouble or it may not, and, at this 
time of the year especially, the average 
mctorist is not out to emulate the joyous 
paddling of his childhood days. 

The secret of success in tackling any 
water on the road when the depth does not 
seem prohibitive is to keep the car speed 
low and the engine speed high. In other 
words, to drive dead slowly on bottom gear. 
The reasons for this are many; here are 
the chief: the exhaust pipe is usually the 
lowest point of the car, and it will come 
under water when all other vitals are well 
above the surface, and if the engine speed 
be very low it is possible that there may 
not be enough pressure behind the exhaust 
gases for them to force a way out and they 
will, thus restricted, choke the engine and 
stop it. As soon as the engine has stopped 
there is at least a possibility—not to say 
a probability—that, through contraction 
of the hot gases by the cooling action of 
the water all round the exhaust pipe, 
water will be sucked back right into the 
engine, and when that happens re-starting 
will involve much more than merely pulling 
the car out on to dry land and turning the 
starting handle. 

Other good reasons for high engine 
speed and low car speed are that the latter 
will tend to lessen the risk of water being 
splashed up on to vital parts, such as 
ignition apparatus, while the former will 
increase the chance of any water so thrown 
up being boiled away or shaken off before 
the engine has completely conked out. 
But, most important of all, a slow car speed 
allows the driver to hang over the side 
and watch carefully how the depth of water 
is going; he can notice if it seems to be 
approaching or threatening to pass that 
critical height of the wheel hub caps, and 
if it does he can. stop immediately— 
being most careful to keep up his engine 
speed all the time—engage reverse and 
get out of the flood before it is too late. 
In order to prevent misunderstanding, 
perhaps I had better point out that the 
wheel hub caps are in themselves in no 
way critical in this matter of water negotia- 
tion: they are useful merely as an indica- 
tion of critical depth, because usually 
the hub caps are about the same height 
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above the ground as the base of the engine 
fly-wheel. A car with an enclosed fly-wheel 
—that is, with full unit construction for 
engine and gear-box—may, of course, 
be driven through deeper water than a 
car of which the fly-wheel is not encased, 
as when separate construction is used for 
engine and gear-box units, because the 
fly-wheel in the latter instance will catch 
and throw up water over everything in 
a depth that the other type can tackle 
with impunity so long as its exhaust pipe 
is kept free. A tip worth knowing when 
floods are to be tackled deliberately with 
due warning is to fix on the end of the 
exhaust pipe a length of a few feet of rubber 
hose, which can be raised and tied up 
the back of the car up to about the height 
of the seats. It is, of course, important 
that there shall be no kink in this hose, 
and, provided the hose be a good tight fit 
over the end of the exhaust pipe, it will 
nearly double the depth of flood water 
that may be safely tackled. 


DRIVING IN SNOW. 


Driving on snow and ice-bound roads 
may, for most practical purposes, be 
regarded as driving on a particularly bad 
skid-provoking surface, and the instruc- 
tions given so often for preventing skids 
and for dealing with them when they come 
in spite of all precautions may be applied 
without qualification. But there are ad- 
ditional considerations for snow and ice. 

The first of these are reassuring, in 
that it is possible to take steps to prevent 
skids on snow and ice-bound roads that 
cannot be reasonably applied when the 
skid provccation cf the surface consists 
of thick greasy mud or that mere film of 
moisture which is so dangerous after a 
slight shower of rain or fall of snow. The 
following notes are all intended to apply, in 
so far as they are applicable to snow-bound 
roads, to roads that are covered with 
snow to a depth of several inches. 

The first and simplest step is to deflate 
the tyres—not entirely, of course, nor to 
such an extent that, in the car, one can 
feel that bump from the valve that notifies 
the world when one is riding on a flat tyre. 
But a soft tyre will have very desirable 
results in checking wheel spin, and, provide 
the car speed be low, preventing serious 
side-slips. A more effective step and, 
indeed, the one and only known method 
of making an ordinary car really drivable 
on bad snow-bound roads is the use of 
Parsons chains. Once upon a time a set 
of these chains was in the kit of every 
all-weather motorist; but it may be our 
recent mild winters that have lulled us 
moderns into a sense of security and 
relegated the regular use of non-skid 
chains to the trials driver and foreign 
tourist. 

These chains have no infallible sub- 
stitute, though, in emergency, a good hard 
rope wound round the wheel and through 
the spokes will help a car along for a mile 
or so before it wears through; and for 
short, particularly severe stretches of a 
yard or two, and especially when a car 
cannot move at all on account of wheel 
spin, a bag of sand is invaluable. Not that 
anyone is ever likely to carry bags of sand 
on the off-chance that one or two of them 
may some day come in useful! The rope, 
by the way, cannot, of course, be used 
as a substitute for sand on disc wheels, 
but the non-skid chains fit even these 
devices of the economy car maker. Disc 
wheels also do not allow of the use of 
the best substitute for Parsons chains—— 
ordinary dog chains. Two or three dog 
chains of the size used to hold, say, a 
normal Alsatian, may be wrapped separ- 
ately round the wheel in two or three places. 
Separate wrapping with independent fasten- 
ing of each chain by means of its swivel 
or other clip is better than first jcining 
the chains together and using them as one ; 
for obvious reasons, should any of them 
break. The three chains should be spaced 
equally round the wheel, of course. 
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There are few things that distinguish 
the experienced from the novice driver 
more quickly than their respective methods 
of extricating, or trying to extricate, a 
car that is bogged, under which pleasant 
word may be included a car suffering from 
wheel spin cn a frozen snow or ice surface. 
When, as generally happens, there is some 
obstruction under the front wheels, such 
as banked-up snow—or mud, when the 
bogging is of the genuine sort on soft sum- 
mer ground—it is absolutely fatal to at- 
tempt to steer the car and turn its steering 
wheel while the back wheels are trying to 
drive it out but are either digging them- 
selves in or futilely, if busily, spinning. 
The first essential is that the front wheels 
should be straight—.ec., parallel to the 
back—even though the path that the car 
will be desired to follow when it is on the 
move is not straight ahead. Any turning 
of the front wheels from that straight-ahead 
path will mean serious impediment and 
delay to extrication under the car’s own 
power, and may easily spell the difference 
between ultimate success and failure. 

Except when the wheel spin is due to 
a thin film of ice cr snow that may, with 
some reason, be expected to be thawed 
through by the spinning wheel on it and 
so allow of a grip by the wheel on the 
hard road beneath, wheel spin tends to 
become worse the longer it is continued. 
Every revolution digs the wheel in farther, 
and, whatever steps are taken, they should 
be directed with the aim of getting the 
car out as quickly as possible and with as 
little wheel spinning as pcssible. Front 
wheels that are not straight will prolong 
that rear wheel spin until extrication may 
become a job for a tow rope and an 
expensive labour party at the end of 
ify ee W. HaroLtp JOHNSON. 


A NEW TRAFFIC REGULATION? 


HE recommendation by the Traffic 
i Advisory Committee that reversing 
should be prohibited in all streets 
within a three-mile radius of Charing 
Cross is another example of the petty and 
irritating regulations to which some autho- 
rities seem to desire to subject motorists. 
It may be true that, under circumstances 
of heavy traffic or in narrow streets, the 
reversing of motor cars so that they 
may be turned round would cause delay 
and annoyance. Under such conditions, 
therefore, there would be some reason for 
the prohibition cf reversing. But that 
prohibition already exists with legal 
authority in the Motor Car Act clause which 
says that a mechanically propelled vehicle 
shall not be driven backwards for farther 
than is necessary ; a delightfully vague, if 
typical, instruction, which is subjected 
to quite a useful—and profitable—abuse. 
It is common to hear of a motorist being 
fined fer having reversed his car farther 
than a neighbouring policeman thought 
desirable. 

But this is quite a different thing 
from a definite stipulation that reversing 
shall be illegal under any circumstances 
in what is practically the whole of busy 
London. What is to happen to a driver 
who, having started to make a complete 
turn in some street, finds that he has 
not room to finish it? Is he to leave his 
car where it is and apply to his insurance 
company for its value, and to his associa- 
tion for a lawyer to defend him against a 
charge of leaving his car unattended ? If 
one drives unknowingly into a cul-de-sac 
or street that is “up” and closed to 
through traffic, is it to involve complete 
loss of the car unless one risks a heavy 
penalty for taking the only means of escape 
from the trap ? 

It is true that reversing is to be pro- 
hibited, if the recommendation be adopted, 
only when it 1s done for the purpose of 
turning round; but, after all, for what 
other purpose would a car be reversed 
but to turn ? 
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you would win the race, your car 
Ik must be built for speed. Appearance, 

comfort and economy are left behind: 
speed only is with you. 


If you demand small petrol consumption you 
must sacrifice power, speed and body accom- 
modation and the weight and smoothness 
which belong to sturdy construction. 


If you would have ultra-luxurious coach- 
work, and the effect which is dependent 
upon size, you can have them, if capital 
expenditure and upkeep costs are not denying 
factors. 


Each of these qualities is desirable. Yet 
in no one car are all attainable—unless each 
is so proportioned as not to extinguish the 
other. 


Extremes ate spectacular: balance alone 
is useful; especially under the exacting 
demands of the present day. The proportion- 
ing which yields the maximum value is that 
which makes the motor-car a quick, com- 
fortable, safe and reliable means of transit. 


the new Vauxhall 20-60 this new 
i] \ conception of balanced values is 
basically applied, each detail making 


contribution to the grand result. Note what 
this means— 


Big power at low speeds as a supreme 
basis—hills, therefore, are no _ obstacles, 
crowded streets impose no strain; silent, 
silky, vibrationless engine operation ; springs 
in which deflection is calculated — not 
guessed; well-designed coachwork with 
ample leg and elbow room—long journeys 
do not weary; rapid acceleration and high- 
speed hill climbing through a four-speed 
gear-box; a maximum speed of 60—and 
more ; really powerful and reliable brakes— 
to check speed effectually and promptly, and 
to rob the steepest descent of menace ; petrol 
consumption not less than 20 m.p.g. ; chassis 
price £375, tourer £475, saloon £495 and 
other types up to £735 ; Vauxhall quality in 
every detail; Vauxhall efficiency in every 
feature ; Vauxhall gracefulness in every line. 


This is BASIC BALANCE. 


“The New Vauxhall and why 


[ For further details write | 


it is the Six Superexcellent.” 











Vauxhall 


he six superexcellent 


20x60 
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SALE TIME 


Gilt-edged investments which should not be overlooked. 


OOTGEAR is, of course, the first thing that occurs to 

one’s mind when one thinks of sale shopping. The 

lucky possessors of small feet, especially, have a mine 

of wealth in the samples and odd lines which come 

down to bargain figures during the sales. Leather, as 
everyone knows, improves, like claret or brandy, every month 
one keeps it, so that it is sheer economy to buy as many pairs 
of shoes as one’s exchequer will allow and put them “in store ”’ 
in a dry place, not forgetting te “ feed ’’ the leather with boot 
cream from time to time to keep it in good condition. In these 
days, too, of what one might almost call incessant dancing, 
dance slippers are always a safe investment. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT PARIS MODELS. 

Then, too, I very much doubt if the majority of women fully 
realise the immense advantage to be gained in buying model 
gowns at sale time. Doubtless, in the days when enterprising 
dressmakers travelled to the coast by coach and waited for a 
fair wind to take them across the Channel and, having succeeded 
in reaching French soil, had a long and wearisome journey to 
Paris, while on both sides they were harried by the fear or actual 
presence of highwaymen, not to speak of a hundred other dis- 
abilities, Paris fashions were few and far between, or were old 
before they reached this country in safety. Nowadays, however, 
they have scarcely appeared at the great advance “‘ collections ”’ 
in Paris before they are rushed across the Channel by air, and 
they are still absolutely new to the majority of women when the 
great London authorities in the world of dress are marking them 
down to bargain figures to make room for another supply. So 
that it is nothing but pure gain to buy them up at such a time of 
opportunities. Evening frocks, afternoon gowns, coats and skirts, 


long coats—with one or another, the woman who pays an early 
visit to the sales can replenish her wardrobe with the very best 
that Paris has to give, at less than a third of the sum she would 
otherwise expend. 

And even supposing—and it is a doubtful supposition at all 
times—that we were satisfied we had enough frocks and suits 
to last us a considerable time without buying at the sales 
there are numbers of things which change their fashions more 
slowly than actual evening and afternoon dresses or tailored suits 
and coats. There are tea-gowns, for example, which can always 
be worn in whatever guise one pleases, and which—when of the 
‘picture ’’ description—are quite independent of fashion There 
are evening cloaks, too, especially those in black or gold and silver 
lamé which, provided they do outlast the mode of the moment, 
are always easy to remodel. Given proper care—viz., the careful 
wrapping of lamé garments in black tissue paper—they will do 
yeoman service for a long time and always look well; while 
one hardly needs to mention that the woman who is on the 
look-out for furs should keep a sharp eye on sale bargains and 
‘pounce’ at the right moment, with enormous advantage to 
herself. 

There can be no two opinions on the matter of gloves and 
stockings. And then there is millinery! Once upon a time I 
should have hesitated before including headgear among the things 
which we would all do well to purchase in the sales; but who 
can do without a plain felt hat nowadays ? And when you can 
pick up the very best of its kind for—shall we say—-a few shillings 
(for that would hardly be an exaggeration), is not to-day the 
day par excellence when one should sally out and buy it ? 

~ And what one says about headgear is equally true of woollies. 
Wherever you may live or whatever your age may be, you cannot 











Madame Barri’s sale 1s always popular, 

and this apricot taffetas ‘‘ robe-de-style”’ is 

among the greatly reduced models in her 
showrooms. 





A tea gown is always a safe purchase, and ths 

beautiful example from Marshall and Snelgrove’s 

in black velvet and Georgette would be a wonderful 
sale bargain. 








Debenham and Freebody are mcluding charming 

French models among their sale goods, and this 

evening gown in pearl white Georgette embroidered 
in black and white beads is a notable example. 
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COMMENCES 


MONDAY next. 
9th JANUARY. 


No Catalogue issued. 


Peter Robinson, Ltd., Oxford St. & Regent St.,W.1. 
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LES PARFUMS 
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“ Gardenia ” 


5/6, 12/6, 25/- 


“ Wallflower ” 
4/-, 10/6, 21/- 


‘¢Lilas” 


4/-, 10/6, 21/- 


“‘ Merveilleuse ”’ 


4/-, 10/6, 21/- 





Each exquisite crystal glass bottle 
imprisons the soul of the name flower. 


Telephone: Myosotis 
Mayfair Five Seven Hanover Square 
_. 0 London 
Eight Three West One 























For beauty in 
delicately tinted 
underwear. 

All Guaranteed 
Fast Colouis in 
Floral Designs. 


BY ee so a ke 


Silenf “77's 
C Ad miraltone 


The mirror can only reflect the admirable 
qualities and sheer loveliness of Horrockses 
“Caresina.” Time alone can reveal completely 
its wonderful wearing and washing qualities. 


Use is needed to teach the wearer of its soft 
luxurious texture. In effect it resembles silk 
It is soft and it clings. Always. 


For the woman who delights m 
making her own Underwear or 
Frocks “ Caresina’’ represents a 
host of possibilities. 


The zange of *‘Caresina” includes 
beautiful shades. All colours are 
Guaranteed Fast by Horrockses 
From all Drapers. 





Made by the Makers of the World-famous Longcloth 


HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO. LIMITED —- PRESTON, MANCHESTER AND LONDON 
F H.27 

















YES 
It will pay you 


OT a few of our advertisers are 

proud of the trading reputation 
they have created. There is no magic 
secret behind this reputation. They 
have consistently given the public 
what it wanted, how it wanted it, 
and at the price it could afford to pay. 
It will pay you to deal with them. 
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build up a wardrobe, or spend a couple of months on the Riviera, 
or go to the country, or do anything, in fact, without one or two 
woollen suits as a nucleus. And yet, although they are the staff 
of life so far as dress is concerned, their price is ruthlessly cut 
down at sale time, and they become part of that wonderful winter 
harvest which is only waiting for the wise to garner it in. 

THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 

The woman I have always envied mest at sale time is the 
clever home dressmaker. I have looked at the materials and 
silks going for practically nothing, at the embrcidered remnants 
which could be turned into the most wonderful bridge and 
house coats, and have planned out picture evening frocks, super- 
jumpers and entrancing wrappers, and bitterly lamented that I 
did not make a study of the art of the needle from my schooldays. 
Even without expert knowledge, it is worth while buying remnants 
for the sake of the “extras’”’ of the 
wardrobe which one can generally find 
someone to make up, or even for cushion 
covers and bed quilts. And speaking 
of quilts reminds one of the great 
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The JUDICIOUS EPICURE 


SOUPS FOR COLD WEATHER. 
By X. M. BoutestIin. 


SOUP need not be a tasteless and watery concoction 

in which swim aimlessly odd bits of unrecognisable 
things—or a thick and sickly matter where flour tries 

to look like cream. It must be, simply, either a clear 

or a thick soup, and it must, above all, retain the 

specific flavour of the ingredients which are its basis. Of al! 
the abominations, the thing called in England “‘ gravy soup ”’ 
is the worst, as it tastes neither like a gravy nor like a soup, 
and only too often it seems to be the scraping of sauce- 
pans and baking tins rinsed with 

7 hot water and served without any 

more preparation. A soup may be a 

Va great dish. England has the turtle 
soup, Italy the minestrone, Spain the 


chance we all have at the sales of puchero, Russia the bortsch, France 
renewing our household linen. ' the national pot-au-feu. A variation 
KATHLEEN M. BARRow. of the pot-au-feu is the famous Soupe 
fe eR é ; des Vendanges (for which I have been 
o 4 asked to give a recipe) such as it is 
AT THE SALES a eaten at the almost dionysiac feast 
me which ends the vintage in the Bordelais. 
Every woman looks forward to Peter | (3 t ‘ig THELESS It is a meal in itself, and should be 
Robinson’s sale and the fact that it will last i ten ve = eaten in the proper surroundings, but 
for two weeks only, — on January &, + ‘ ‘ even without the background it has 
gth, will mean busy days in Oxford Street for Pi Cah i 1). sis 
those who are determined to avail themselves of Nah Pits Sty A : - 
the great opportunity. No sale catalogues will , ry SOUPE DES VENDANGES.—Take a 
be issued, as the goods are marked down only a ry ti (a3 piece of beef weighing about three or 
few days before the sale commences, so that ar = fr ay, four pounds and insert in it two heads 
there will be countless surprises in the matter a if of, of garlic ; put it in a large saucepan 
of bargains. AS the authorities of this firm, M Ti - i: A Sh full of salted cold water, bring is the 
which has such a high reputation for ieehion, a ‘ # boil aed skim casefully several times 
are anxious to show only new goods immediately te = ty é ; oe "Gi a ah 
after their sale, it is easy to understand that <a (in some parts of the Gironde eV 
there will be extraordinary reductions, especially - ~ —j= also put a marrow bone and the neck 


in the matter of winter clot! ing for men, women 


ets 
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and children. ' “i 
* * * Ae ie" 

The great sale at Reville’s (Limited), Hanover it 
Square and Oxford Street, which commenced ii a 
on January 2nd, has attracted women from Gy ~ 
all parts, anxious to secure some of the won- Wy Gee 


derful bargains offered. The entire collection 
of models is being offered at clearance prices, and 
those who have not yet visited these showrooms 
no time in doing so. 
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should lose 
* * = 

It would be almost invidious to select for 
special mention half a dozen different items at 
tne wonderful winter sale at Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s, Oxford Street, which commenced on the 
2nd and will continue until the 28th of this 
month. In all departments the goods have been ; 
marked down ruthlessly, and from tailor-made 
costumes to curtains and cretonnes the oppor- 
tunities are undeniable. An excellent catalogue 
of the sale goods is issued, which will be a 
guide to those who are unable to visit the sale 
in person; while, I should like to remind those 
who are more fortunate in being able to 
examine the goods at first hand, that remnant 
days are Thursdays and represent red-letter g 
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days to the earnest bargain hunter. 


* * * 





“INITIATION PARTIES.”’’ 
To those acquainted with the joys and 
thrills of winter sports, the name of Thomas 
Cook and Son is synonymous with all that 
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of a fowl) ; then add carrots (sliced in 


Th. 
! HH two), turnips and onions cut in quarters 
ist us and a small cabbage coarsely chopped. 
mid Bring to the boil again and let the 
le soup simmer for two hours and a 
~rh half. 


Make a roux in a small saucepan 
and cook in it for a few minutes a 
head of celery and a few leeks cut in 
pieces about three inches long. Add 
this to the soup. Meanwhile boil half 
a dozen tomatoes with a bouquet, salt 
and pepper, and when well cooked 
squash them through a sieve and add 
them to the soup, which must go on 
simmering for another hour and a half. 

At the Vendanges it is, of course, 
served in a large tureen in which the 
soup is poured over thin slices of 
stale bread, the beef and vegetable 
being served separately. Gros _ sel, 
mustard and gherkins make a good 
accompaniment to this rustic dish. 

POTAGE A LA PUREE DE NAVETS.— 
Take a pound of turnips, clean them 
well and cut them in quarters, cook 
them for a few minutes in butter, 
after which you add salt and pepper, 
very little sugar, a small piece of 
fresh butter and fill the saucepan with 
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makes travelling easy, pleasant and altogether 
desirable, and year after year, when the lure of 
Switzerland exer-ises its magic spell, habitués 
put themselves unreservedly in the capable 
hands of these travel experts. But there are still many who, while yearning 
to experience the delights of skating, ski-ing and lugeing, are unable for 
various reasons to spend a holiday in Switzerland. A chaperone, perhaps, 
is needed, or money may be a difficulty, or three weeks holiday considered 
too short a time for the novice to enjoy the sports. And here Messrs. 
Cook and Son most assuredly step into the breach with their admirably 
organised Initiation Parties, which enable young people of limited means 
to join the winter fray with perfect confidence and understanding. 

There is no sport where the novice can be more objectionable and 
do more real harm than skating and ski-ing, and in these Initiation Parties 
tuition is given, as well as helpful advice as to the etiquette and amenities 
of the rink and ski-fields. For there are certain ‘‘do’s’’ and don’ts ” that 
not only affect the health and enjoyment of winter sports, but actually the 
safety of the pursuits. 

As the membership of these chaperoned parties is strictly limited, 
an early application should be made, A special ski-ing party to Davos 
starts on March 2nd, Full particulars, of course, can be obtained from 
any of Messrs. Cook’s numerous branches, and there is no shadow of doubt 
that their Initiation Parties are steadily gaining favour, the greatest 
care being exercised in the choice of the acting host and hostess. Conse- 
quently parents can rest perfectly well assured that their boys and girls will 
be well looked after, from morning on the sunlit rinks and afternoon on 
the ski-fields to the evening hour, when fancy dress balls, gymkhanas and 
gala dinners are arranged for in the carefully selected hotels. 


Among the sale bargains at Reville’s, this brown 
tweed sports suit trimmed with brown leather 
offers a magnificent opportunity to the shopper. 





boiling water. Bring to the boil and 
let it simmer for about three hours. 
It should be well reduced (if reduced 
too much, add more hot water). Squash 
the turnips through a sieve, return the purée thus obtained to 


the stock, mix well and serve with croutons. You can bind it 
with a yolk of egg if you prefer. 
POTAGE BourGuUIGNON.—Soak some red _ haricot beans 


for twelve hours and cook them in water with two onions, a 
few leaves of celery, salt and pepper, and a pinch ef sugar. 
When they are well cooked mash them through a sieve. Put 
the resulting purée in a saucepan and mix it with consommé 
or beef stock from the pot-au-feu from which the fat has been 
carefully removed. Bring to the boil, skim well, add just before 
serving a small piece of fresh butter and serve with croutons 
fried in bacon fat. 

POTAGE AU LAIT ToMATE.—Put in a saucepan a pound 
of tomatoes, cook them on a very slow fire without water. Mash 
them through a sieve and put them in a saucepan with five 
cups of water. Bring to the boil and throw in a handful of 
tapioca (the French kind, small and refined). Cook till the 
mixture thickens almost like a batter; then add little by little 
hot milk previously boiled, stirring well all the time till the 
soup is the consistency you like. See that it is well seasoned 
and serve at once. 
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DEBENHAMé FREEBODY'S 


Commences on AND CONTINUES FOR 
| | TWEL 
Monday, Jan. 9th ss A VE DAYS ONLY 
















SMART CELES_ SHIRT 
JUMPER, with collar which 
can be worn high to neck or 
open, link cuffs. In saxe, tan, 
green, bois de rose, mauve, and 
good colours. 


Original Price 59/6. 


Sale Price 39/6 


Post Orders accepted. 


-hUN 
6 NATURAL SILVER FOX, in half and three- 
quarter silver, imported direct from the ranches, 
of which sketch is an example. 

Original Prices 59 to 98 gns. 


Sale Prices 49 to 8S gns. 






Sale 
Catalogue 


janenreneeneenenenenng S Post Free, 


MODEL STOCKINETTE SUITS, in ORIGINAL MODEL COAT 


exclusive designs, no two alike, in fancy by LUCIEN LELONG in 
wool stockinettes, of which sketch showing beaver coloured novelty woollen 
/ a jumper suit in small check design, with material, lined throughout crépe 
h. | coat of self colour, lined check to match, de Chine and trimmed with soft 
ip -4 is an example. fur to tone, 
rir.) Original Prices 15} to 25 gns. Original Price 35 gns, 


RY: a a : 
\ SS Sale Price 12 gns. SalePrice1 Gigns. 
as Nal , (Ky 
tt == = REMNANT DAYS : 
‘or 
saul tle coll nal canon FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS PURE SILK MILANESE CHEMISE, opera 


coloured strappings. In shades of cherry shape with satin ribbon straps, trimmed washing 
or leaf green. In sizes 2 to 5 years. net. In ivory, pink, green, coral, black, x 
Original Prices £5 19s. 6d. to £6 19s. 6: W ; G M 0 R E STRE ET an d yellow and apricot. SALE PRICE 1 O/ 


d. . 
Sale Priee 89/6  WELBECK STREET, W.1 DU=CTOIE KNICKER '0, mach, 15/- 




















CALDECOTE HALL, NUNEATON 





RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT. 


ALCOHOLISM & DRUG ADDICTION 
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This Mansion has been opened upon the most modern and scientific 
lines: everything possible in the way of skilled medical attention, 
4 and i therapy, and social amenities has 
been studied. 
Resident Medical Superintendent: 
A. E. CARVER, M.A., M.D., MLR.C.S., D.P.H., D.P.M. 


Full particulars upon request. 
Tospectus from the SECRETARY, 40, Marsham Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 




















| DRINK PURE WATER 


BERKEFELD 


} 





FILTER © 


Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 

















LIBERTY 
SALE 


S.000 
DRESS LENGTHS OF 
FLORAL 
VOILES 
& FIGURED 
CRAPES 


CHARMING DESIGNS & 
BEAUTIFUL COLOURS. 


FROM CO hach 


PATTERNS POST FREE 


NO CATALOGUE 
LIBERTY & CO.wREGENT ST.LONDONwI 

















FIGHT YOUR COLD AS 
you SLEEP 


Put a drop of Vapex on your 
pillow. The healing vapour 
will reach the recesses where 
cold germs colonise. “Stuffiness” 
is relieved and infection stopped. 


“A drop on your handkerchief : 


VAPEX 


A drop on your pillow - 
Ail Chemists, 2/- & 3/- per bottle 
V.38 
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RANUNCULI FOR GARDEN DECORATION 


O many gardens are cursed with the lesser celandine 
and with the creeping ranunculus, natives which are 
so powerful that they defy extermination unless the 
soil is tilled every year, that gardeners are inclined to 
ignore the beauties of other less formidable species. 
For ordinary garden purposes there are two groups which 
are particularly suited for massed planting, in either beds or 
borders. The first is the Persian, very compact and neat in 
habit, but that cannot be called absolutely hardy. They should 
be lifted and stored every year as soon as the leaves ripen. 
The more important section are the Turban forms, which are 
rather coarser in growth, but have a stronger constitution, with 
very deeply cut leaves and many-petalled flowers, usuaily with 
a dark centre, and are most attractive garden plants in very vivid 
and varied colours. One other variety for ordinary garden 
purposes is R. acris flore pleno, a double form of the common 
buttercup, which is more commonly called Bachelor’s Buttons. 
THE GEM OF THE BUTTERCUPS. 

But more important are ranunculi for the wild garden 
and for cool situations in the rock garden where there is 
ample depth of soil. As a rule these are easy to cultivate, 
but, so far, the particular star of the genus, R. Lyallii, from 
the Alps of New Zealand, has proved strangely diffident 
in cultivation. If particular mention is made of this species 
it is because there are signs that we are beginning to understand 
its cultivation, and that in course of time it will become increas- 
ingly popular, as there are few more lovely flowers, with its big 
glossy leaves, from the centre 
of which a massive stem arises 
from I2ins. to r6ins. in height, 
smothered with large, many- 
petalled flowers of the most 
glistening snow-white imagin- 
able, each with a dark eye. 
From time to time this mag- 
nificent plant has flowered in 
this country in a very mediocre 
fashion and has always seemed 
unhappy. Imported seed does 
not germinate freely, and im- 
ported plants in the past have 
not responded well in cultiva- 
tion, possibly owing to the long 
sea passage through the Tropics; 
but only this year some consign- 
ments have been sent over in a 
cool chamber in a ship, which 
were planted in July, and these 
seem to have settled down quite 
happily. Like so many rare 
plants, it is obviously only a 
matter of time before we find 
out how to deal with them, and 
interested amateurs might do 
very much in increasing our 
knowledge by doing little ex- 
periments by themselves. They 
are often inclined to give up a 
plant as impossible if they fail 
at the first attempt. This is 
amistake. Plants of R. Lyallii 
raised in this country from seed 
are now on the market, and 
efforts should be made to get 





extraordinarily fine plant. So far, the situation that seems to 


suit them best is a bed in half shade, near water, of which 
they must have an ample supply during the growing season. 
In order to ensure adequate drainage, a layer of stones or 
clinkers should be placed at the bottom of the bed, with at 
least a foot of fibrous compost on the top. 

Another useful piant for the wild garden is R. aconitifolius, 
with its pinnate and finely pointed leaves, and white buttercup 
flowers rising on tall stems. It is tall-growing and vigorous, 
without appearing in the least coarse, so it is useful for planting 
close to water in situations where the ground is not cleared, 
but where it will succeed admirably. 

SPECIES FOR THE ROCK GARDEN. 

The smaller forms, such as are suitable for the rock garden, 
may be grown either in a well drained gritty loam of considerable 
depth, or are equally at home in a moraine. Perhaps the best 
is R. alpestris, with dark green leaves, either three or five lobed 
and pure white buttercup flowers with a golden eye, rising on 
short and sturdy stalks. Where it finds itself at home it will 
increase in size rapidly and flower almost continuously from 
spring until autumn. Another charming alpine species is R. 
gracilis, with its rosettes of grey-green foliage and its large 
saucer-shaped snow-white flowers. It is a plant which likes 
certain specific conditions, if it does not get them it will 
obstinately refuse to respond to cultivation. First, it abhors 
limestone, and secondly, as it is deep rooting, it likes abun- 
dant water below in a gritty stony subsoil, and a rich surface 
soil with a few large stones 
placed near the ground to 
keep the roots moderately dry. 
Totally different in foliage is 
R. gramineus, sometimes called 
graminifolius, with little tufts 
of narrow glaucous leaves 
from which rise numerous 
large flowers of a particularly 
clear lemon yellow. 

There are numbers of other 
species which the enthusiastic 
rock gardener can grow, each 
of which is entirely charming. 
They might try the tiny R. 
Traunfellneri, which is like a 
tiny R. alpestris, which will only 
grow in limestone. Then there 
is another tiny morsel called R. 
crenatus, with very dark green 
scalloped leaves and small white 
buttercup flowers, about two 
inches in height; this species 
hates limestone. Perhaps suffi- 
cient have been described to 
excite the interest of the rock 
gardener, for ranunculi are 
not plants to be ignored. It 
must be remembered that: the 
ranunculus has got curious 
roots, rather like claws, and 
that when the plant is divided, 
which is one of the best means 
of propagation, care must be 
taken not to break the roots. 
They want firm planting, and it 
is a good plan to scatter a little 


them acclimatised, as we cannot TURBAN RANUNCULI ARE AS VALUABLE FOR INTERIOR DECORATION sand around them before the 


afford to be without this AS THEY ARE FOR THE GARDEN. 





top soil is added. 
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PERFECTION 


Artists in IS THE ASPIRATION 
Greenhouse OF EVERY GOLF CLUB! 


construction NJ | rE R AM 


A Greenhouse or Conservatory, in addition to WILL HELP YOU 


being practicable, should possess a degree of 
charm which will make it a pleasing addition ACHIEVE 
to House or Garden. The craftsmanship in 

Boulton & Paul designs has long been recognised IT 
by people of artistic taste, with the result 
Boulton & Paul Conservatories and Greenhouses 
are to be found in every quarter of the British 












































































Isles, standing tributes to fine workmanship. Write for full particulars of 
The service of an expert staff of Designers is always Our free Advisory Service 
at the disposal of clients, and a representative will be : . . f 
sent by appointment to consult and prepare schemes regarding the upkeep of Golf 
for any kind of Horticultural work. G reens and Fairways to: 
Catalogue No. 555 contains many suggestions. Nitram Ltd 28-30 Grosvenor 
. < “2 
td Gardens, London, S.W.1 
i Examples of B. & P. B lt P. ] ° = — 
ens ee Oulton & Faull ; | Ask for Nitram Publications. 
Tne ull a |BSEBTonwcn NORWICH worwiiasiging Nitram Ltd.28-30Grosvenor Gardens, 5.W 
t at our showrooms in LONDON OFFICE 135-137 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.EC 
; London or Norwich Telegrams Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 
UIUUUTUUTIVUTIAUUUUVTUTA UU 
MODERN GLASSHOUSES 
When you are building ba ge assceneinseate Embodying distinct 
Glasshouses or renewing ean a d 
your present houses, we f advantages in de- 


sign, construction, 
and equipment, as 
the result of many 
years’ experience as 
specialists in this 
class of work. 

Catalogue & Estimates free. 


Visits of inspection by 
arrangement. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 


ask the opportunity of 
tendering for 


“WIRE-TENSION 
GREENHOUSES 


Iron Frame Flat Glass 
No outside roof painting 
Phosphor Bronze Clips 
Skinner Board & Co. 
EXMOOR ST. 
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BRISTOL LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 

4 London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
: Telephone: 691 Loughborough; 1209 Victoria, London. 
1 

. at 
, ORNAMENTAL ENTRANCE GATES 
: 6, HAMMERED IRONWORK, &., &c. 
; at SPRAYING 
n SPECIALITIES k 

e + 4 
: ikon. adh 
= A GOOD & USEFUL Mihi mae ban Tae it if f i = 
: GIFT TO THE FRIEND Laie RE 
O WHO IS FOND OF HIS 
k GARDEN :: :: GIVEA 
e “MARTSMITH” SPRAYER 3 

t : - Ps One of the chief advantages of our a 
e $3 Pneumatic Shoulder PNEUMATIC SPRAYERSis that the 

" © a . pumping is — bp ae A = —_ 

apacity 1} ga commences, leaving both hands free RRO ENES! SC 

d PRICE 68/- each to manipulate the spraying lance. “uaa 

1, Cc NNAUGHT MACHINE, a real good Sprayer for spraying Price > ee 

‘ ©: limewashing. e have supplied a quantity to the juge, 

: ; yal Botanical Gardens, Kew, which is“ recommenda Siesta BROCHURE OF DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 

4 1 1 in itself. ¢ have cheaper Models. rite for Catalogue £16 10s. 

“ All Machines in Stock. BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 
i HOLLOWAY HEAD, 139 ANNON 

it {ARTINEAU & SMITH,  *otowaz szap WOLVERHAMPTON anv 13% 141, DON cone 
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OF GREENHOUSES.—I 


THEIR CONSTRUCTION 
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A SMALL RAISED PIT WITH REMOVABLE LIGHTS, 
SUITABLE FOR THE CULTIVATION OF ALPINES 
AND SUCCULENTS. 


HERE is a great difference in the construction of plant 
houses as erected at the present day compared with the 
heavy structures of a few years back, where, frequently, 
as much wood as glass entered into their construction. 
Stone was often iargely used in what were known as 
architectural conservatories, orangeries and plant stoves. A 
good example of this type of building is to be seen in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, in the house near the main gate, 
known as the Aroid House. This structure, by the way, even 
now seems to suit admirably the class of plants grown in it. 
A building of this type, which 
is by no means incongruous 
in the garden landscape, differs 
vastly from our modern glass: 
house, which, especially in the 
market type, has the appearance 
of being nearly all glass. The 
framework is of the slightest 
possible character consistent 
with providing adequate sup- 
port, and the idea is to get as 
much light as possible, as well 
as to reduce the upkeep by 
eliminating, as far as is possible, 
all perishable material, which 
requires periodical painting, etc. 
The slight framework is sup- 
ported by light iron pillars, rods 
and brackets. These houses 
eannot by any _ stretch of 
imagination be called beautiful, 
although they are highly efficient 
for their particular purpose. Here I may say, however, that 
many of the old type were admirably suited for the cultivation of 
certain classes of plants ; this, no doubt, was largely due to the 
equable atmospheric conditions obtained in such structures. If we 
have gained all the possible light in our modern houses, we have 
to acertain extent lost this atmosphere, as wood and wall surfaces 
are much smaller, and it is not so easy to maintain atmospheric 
moisture. Temperatures change more rapidly. 
A SUPPLY HOUSE. 
In gardens where there is a range of plant houses as 
well as a flower and vegetable garden to be kept going, it 


YEARS AGO. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL TYPE OF GREENHOUSE COMMON MANY 
THIS IS THE AROID HOUSE AT KEW GARDENS. 


A SUNK PIT, SHOWING ENTRANCE AND METHOD OF VENTI- 
LATION, WITH CEMENT GUTTER FOR COLLECTING WATER 
TO STORAGE TANK, 


is essential to have supply houses where stocks can be 
propagated and grown on for various purposes. I propose 
dealing first with the smaller type of house, commencing with 
the garden frame. 

Garden frames are a very necessary adjunct to any system 
of plant houses, and often the only means which the amateur 
has of propagating and growing plants. They are useful for 
hardening off and wintering plants, while many greenhouse 
plants may be successfully grown in them during the summer 
months. Garden frames may vary from the portable wooden 
type to more permanent struc- 
tures built with bricks or con- 
crete. Although perishable, the 
wooden frame has certain ad- 
vantages, inasmuch as it is 
portable. Thus its aspect can 
be varied during the season to 
suit different classes of plants. 
These frames can be obtained 
in various sizes, and can be 
taken to pieces and re-assem- 
bled where required. Perma- 
nent brick frames can — if so 
wished — be heated. This, of 
course, is a great advantage 
during spells of frosty weather, 
for, with unheated frames, it 
may be necessary to leave 
the protecting coverings on 
for days at a time. Span- 
roofed frames can also be con- 
structed. They have certain 
advantages, as more light and head room are obtained. Narrow 
span-roofed frames with the walls built up 2}ft. to 3ft. 
in height are excellent for collections of alpines and other small 
plants, such as succulents, etc. Filled in with soil or ashes 
to near the top of the walls, it brings the plants well up to the 
glass. 

Another great advantage of this type is the fact that the 
plants are much more easily attended to, as they are within 
easy reach of the cultivator, and a better circulation of air 
can be obtained than in the ordinary type. For special plant 
collections it is worth the extra cost of construction. 





A SMALL-SPAN ROOF HOUSE USED AS AN UNHEATED ALPINE 
HOUSE FOR THE CULTURE OF CHOICE ALPINES. THE ROCKERY 
BANK AGAINST THE WALL TAKES AWAY FROM THE BARENESS 
OF THE HOUSE. 





A GREENHOUSE SUITABLE FOR CARNATIONS OR FOR 
A GENERAL COLLECTION OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
NOTE THE INDEPENDENT VENTILATORS AND THE 
FRAMES CONSTRUCTED AGAINST THE WALL. 
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order. If your present Wood 





Victoria 
Victoria St., 


Works, 


ga “ALL STEEL” & 
_ “NON - CONDUCTING” 
GLASS - HOUSES ARE 


| BETTER THAN WOOD 
AND MORE ECONOMICAL 


OUTLAST TEN ORDINARY 
WOOD ONES 


No Timber to Rot and nothing to get out of 


decayed, let us build your new one in Steel. 





(ERECTED AT RICHMOND, SURREY.) 


Illustrated Catalogue and further 
POST FREE ON APPLICA 


W. G. SMITH & CO., Ltd., 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


“@ICARTER & HOWARD 


fri KINGSTON RD., RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
2 Telephone : Wimbledon 2377. Established 1900. 
Photographs of Contracts executed and copies of unsolicited letters of 
appreciation post free on request. 











NOW IS THE TIME 
TO PLANT PAZONIES 
FOR PERMANENT BEAUTY. 


Write to the Pzony Specialists for their new descriptive 
price list. Kelway’s also supply beautiful Herbaceous 
Borders, including the celebrated Kelway Colour Bor- 
der arranged ready for planting now. Do not delay. 


KELWAY & SON, The Royal Nurseries, 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET 


WILL 











Greenhouse is 
” from 


The “COTTABUNGA 


Soper m 






RTISTIC AND STRONG. 

lifetime. 
asbestos gables. 
asbestos tiles. 
“Cottabunga”’ is delivered in a very short 
space of time ready for immediate occupation, 


Built to last a 
Weather-boarded walls, panelled 

Roof covered with diagonal 
Of standard construction, the 


complete with Brickwork Foundations and 

Chimneys, Stoves and Sanitary Fittings, and 

Internal Decoration. 

Write for our Free Catalogue No. 103, 

which gives details and prices of Bungalows 
and other Portable Buildings, etc. 





Particulars 
TION to— 


(C.L.) 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR EVE 


OF GLASS-HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 





RY DESCRIPTION 





BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. | 
THAMES SIDE, READING. #2", | 



















































THE GAYBORDER NURSERIES 
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REWVITT, 


MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE 





L & 
| ? TRELLIS SCREENS | or anaes 
, : TRELLIS SGREENS : || MICHAELMASDAISIES 
Hy . Not the insignificant flower of childhood’s garden, but 
z : FOR CREEPERS ETC. s: ° PO : ~ i 
3 IN NUMEROUS DESIGNS : pomp Paes (Melly aga charm thet make 
e MADE EXACTLY TO FIT 8 Send for one of these offers from the Largest Collection 
YOUR GARDEN. : in the country. 
e A 5 Coll.M.1, 1 doz. (standard ), all diff ae ome | 
= : Coll.M oz, (standard sorts), 3 of each of 12 varieties 18/6 
n : me G : Coll.M.3, 1 doz. (newer sorts), all different ‘0 S 
r = Coll.M.4, 3 doz. (newer sorts), 3 each of 12 varieties ... 27/6 
| LISTS SEND - Coll.M.5, 1 doz. Noveities ( gly recommended) ... 20/- 
it FREE ze @ Bs TO-DAY 3 Carriage paid for cash with order. 
& Sy e : Wm. SYDENHAM 


TRELLIS WORKS, OLNEY. 














SOW IN YOUR GARDEN 


9 


40 


that have an unrivalled 

reputation for quality extending 

5 : well ove. 100 years—and a long Prize- 
winning pedigree. Write for profusely illustrated 
Catalogue containing a carefully classified list of the 
best-flavoured VEGETABLES and most beautiful 
FLOWERS, with ample cultural directions, post free. 








TOOGOOD & SONS Lt 


» Seedmen Southampton 
— 


ESTABLISHED 113 YEARS 





























€ BUNYARD’S $ 


NURSERIES 


PRUNUS DAVIDIANA 


T his beautiful shrub, which 
flowers in February and 
March, should be in every 
garden. We offer plants, 
on own roots, at 3/6 each. 


ge og 





GEORGE BUNYARD & Co., Lid., 
Royal Nurseries, 
Maidstone. 
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INSIST ON 


CORRY’S TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


The Pure Article for all TREE PESTS, FUNGUS, BIG BUD, etc. 
Ipt 1/6, Iqt 2/6, ‘gal 4-, igal 7/6, 2gal 14.6, Sgal 32.6, 10gal 57 6 
Free Drums. Sold by Seedsmen. Ask for Leaflet. 
CORRY & ¢0., LTD., SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E.1. 


THIS IS GRADE ONE AS UNIVERSALLY USED TO-DAY. 
ANY ORDERS SENT DIRECT MUST INCLUDE CASH. 





———_|IT NEVER FAILS— 


DAVIDSON’S 


OLD DUTCH WEATHER GLASS 


" 





Price 8/6; Post Free 9/6 
The water will RISE in the spout as bad weather becomes 
likely: FALLING for fine weather. More Sensitive 
than the Most Perfect Barometer. 
“My constant companion; nothing ever interfered with 
its accuracy.”—Capt. Kersler in “The Nautical Magazine.” 


F. DAVIDSON & CO. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
143 to 149, GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W. 
wad 
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FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 





























H. MERRYWEATHER Rose 

and s, and 

The Nurseries, Fruit Tree 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. Specialists. 
J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Ornamental 
Nurseries, Shrubs. 
CRAWLEY. 





GARDEN SEEDS 
FIDLERS’ NEW 
ILLUSTRATED 





will be sent, post free, to any 
address on receipt of post- 


card, Write at once for a 
copy. It may help you to 
CATALOGUE save 50 per cent. on your 
OF CHOICE seed bill this season.— 


Fidler & Sons, Royal Berk- 
shire Seed Stores, Reading 


GARDEN SEEDS 
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A RANGE OF PLANT HOUSES ARRANGED ON THE CORRIDOR SYSTEM, AND BELOW, THE CORRIDOR RUNNING ALONG THE 


WALL SHOWING THE ENTRANCE TO THE SEPARATE HOUSES 


OPENING OFF. THIS IS AN EXCELLENT SYSTEM FOR ANY 


LARGE PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT. 


PITS. 

A great improvement on 
the ordinary frame is what is 
generally known as a pit. A 
sunk pit may be described as a 
span - roofed frame with a 
pathway down the centre, en- 
trance being obtained by a 
door at one end, reached by 
a flight of sunk steps. The 
beds are solid and the soil is 
retained by the brick or con- 
crete walls of the pathway. A 
bed of this description sur- 
faced with ashes or coke breeze 
gives ideal conditions for plant 
growth, as there is always a 
natural moisture underneath. 

The advantage of such pits 
over ordinary frames is the fact 
that the cultivator can get in- 
side, and thus quickly judge 
the atmospheric conditions. 

The condition of plants can be 

seen at a glance, and they can 

be easily watered and attended to, the stage or bench being 
about 3ft. in height. The pits are best heated by a pipe run 
right round the house, or a flow and return down each side at 
the back of the bed. A convenient width for such structures 
is from ioft. to 12ft., with a height of O4ft. to 7ft. from 
the floor to the apex. The lights should be hinged to the apex, 
ventilation being effected by tilts underneath the lights. Every 
alternate one should be fixed, with a small ventilator at 
the top to admit air from overhead. Pits built entirely 
above ground are exactly the same, except that they have 
side walls of, say, 5ft. to 6ft. up to the eaves, the top portion 
of this wall consisting of a glazed side-light of, say, 2ft. 
Here again a suitable width is 1oft. to 12ft. In my opinion 
1oft. is most convenient, for, with a central path from 2ft. to 
23f{t. wide, the benches are quite wide enough for comfortable 
working. The height to the apex may be 8ft. or roft. The 
latter height will give a steep-pitched roof, which is an advantage 
for winter lights, especially in the immediate neighbourhood 
of large towns where winter light is at a minimum. Of course, 
a steep roof has disadvantages during hot weather. A house 
12{t. wide may be the same height, which will give a flatter 
roof and one nearer the average angle. Pits of this description 
are commonly used as propagating houses and for growing on 
young stock, or in private establishments for the cultivation 
of melons, cucumbers and tomatoes. One of the illustrations 
shows a small unheated house of this type which is suitable for 
an alpine house. 

CONSERVATORY AND GREENHOUSE. 

One is often asked to define the difference between a 
conservatory and a greenhouse, and to do this is by no means 
easy. The term conservatory, however, is usually applied to 
buildings used for the display of plants grown and brought on 
in supply houses, usually known as greenhouses. A greenhouse, 
however, may, and often does, take the place of a conservatory, 
as it is often used for a floral display. 

Greenhouses may vary from the tenant’s fixture—which 
means that it is removable—to houses from, say, 12ft. to 2oft. 
in width and any desired length. They may take the form of 
lean-to or three-quarter span houses constructed against a 
wall, or they may be built as span-roofed houses, such as are 


illustrated, the smaller one being 

12ft. in width and the larger 

one 23ft. wide and 12ft. to the 

apex. A house of this kind 

provides ample space for side 

benches and a centre stage, or 

the centre stage may be dis- 

pensed with, leaving the centre 

clear for the cultivation of large 

specimen plants. Such a house 

may be used as a greenhouse 

or stove, according to the 

amount of heating available. 

The span-roofed house can, of 

course, be any convenient size, 

according to requirements; in 

short, it is only a matter of 

internal arrangements, fittings 

and temperatures, that make 

the difference between a green- 

house, stove or orchid house. 

Where ranges of houses are 

erected, convenience of working 

and economy in _heating 

= should have full and careful 

consideration. So far as possible there should be no piping 

but what is giving service in the plant houses or, it may be, the 

potting shed. A range of plant houses may have a corridor 

against a back wall with the various houses running out from 

it at right angles. Excellent examples of this arrangement 

may be seen at Cambridge Botanic Gardens, the Royal Botanic 

Garden, Edinburgh, as well as in some private establishments, 

from which the illustration of a corridor type system is shown. 

This is an excellent arrangement, as the back wall of the corridor 

is ideal for training many plants on, while many climbers may 

be trained from the roof. The main for heating can also run 

in a trench in the floor, the pipes for the other houses being led 

off it where required. Such a range of houses need not be 

unattractive in appearance. Lantern ventilators, for example, 

will add considerably to the appearance of the ordinary span- 

roofed house. It is largely a matter of good designing and, 

of course, increased cost. There are many good firms of horti- 

cultural builders who will submit plans of houses as pleasing 

in appearance as it is possible for a structure largely constructed 
of glass to be. 

Conservatories proper may range from small lean-to build- 
ings against a wall of the house to large ornamental structures 
built directly on to the house, or it may be separated from the 
house but connected to it by a corridor or passage. Such build- 
ings, if of any size, should, as far as is possible, harmonise with 
the style of the mansion. This may entail heavier constructional 
work. It is, however, possible without any serious detriment 
to the successful cultivation of plants in them. Such houses 
may be fitted with stages for a successional display of flowering 
plants, or they may be entirely planted out with palms and 
other plants suitable for this purpose, and this form is in some 
ways the best, for, with good floors, tiled or otherwise, they form 
a pleasant lounge. If so desired the centre may be planted 
out, with benches round the sides for the display of flowering 
plants, or the centre portion may be planted out and annexes 
used for a floral display of seasonal flowers. In large conserva- 
tories domed or curved roofs may be used for their more graceful 
appearance. This entails more expense, especially if the curve 
is so pronounced that it necessitates the use of curved panes 
of glass. J. Coutts. 

(Lo be continued). 
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THE NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


GARDEN ORNAMENT 


By 
GERTRUDE JEKYLL AND CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 
IS NOW PUBLISHED 





THREE GUINEAS NET 





This book has long held the field as the only standard work on 
the subject. On preparing a second edition the Publishers found 
that so much new and important material had become available 
since its original publication that it was necessary to recast the 
whole work from cover to cover. In the first place it has been 
found possible, by more careful utilisation of space, greatly to 
widen the scope of the various Sections and to include a much 
ticher variety of examples drawn from other countries, of modern 
as well as old gardens, from small as well as from great. The 
practical utility of the book is therefore enormously increased. 
The prefaces also have now a distinct historical value, and several 
new Sections have been added, notably on Overgrowth of 
| Creepers and Hispano-Moorish Gardens. 








Published by “Country Life,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street; London, W.C.2. An Illustrated Prospectus will be 
sent free on application. 
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